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PREFACE 


LoKD CuRZON^S life falls gulte oaruxally into three well defined 
periods—the firft forty years from his birth in 185^ to his appoint¬ 
ment as Viceroy of India in 1898 ; the seven years of his Vicetoyalty 
from 1898 tp his tenim to England in December 1905 ; and the 
hSt twenty years of his life from 1905 to March 1945, It U with ^ 
BiSt of these three periods that the present volume deals. 

The firfl forty years of George Cuizca^s life were unusually full, 
for into them were packed the meteoric performances of his early 
manhood at Eton and Oxford; the great secies of journeys upon 
which he was engaged almost condnuously between 1885 and 1895, 
including two voyages round the world and expeditions into Central 
Asia, Persia, ^e Pamirs and Afghaniitan; and the whole of his 
comparatively brief but unque^onably bdlhant career in the House 
of Commons. And altogether foom achievements in these 
^cous fields which a man of for maturer years might well have 
contemplated with somethk^ more than mere s^sfo^on, be found 
time d urin g these crowded days to write three books of outstanding 
merit on the people 'and politics of Central Asia, die Far Baft and 
Persia, the la£t of which, at lea^, demaxided an immense amount of 
patient and sustained research, and to carve for bimgelf & special 
niche in a social circle which gave to the world a number of distin¬ 
guished figures in literature, politics and art. 

From the first he displayed symptocos of a very complex person¬ 
ality, and it is during these early years that can heSt be Studied 
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Chose cocflifliag elemencs io his tempcfamenc and chaia^lec thsx 
often made him so diiFciilt to onder^tand. To the public he ap- 
p«ued as a pompous and even acrogant £guie-^old, haughty and 
aloof; to his intimate companions as an emotional and sensitive 
being, warm-hearted and impulsive, within whoso £mme there 
lurked eternally the spirit of incorrigible youth. To the former 
he appeared to have been bom old; to the latter it someCiines 
seemed that he had never quite grown up. ** Mo£t men/’ he once 
observed in a letter to the BsSt Lady Curzoo, **ate not understood of 
their own geoeratioa, for human nature is really very complex, and 
yet ignozmg our own complexity we expedl everyone else to be 
simple.” Of no one could this have been said with greater truth 
than of George Cunon himself. How could the public who saw 
him only from the far aide of the footlights—who were used to 
seeing him depifled, always as ” a moSt superior person,” In count* 
less caricatures, cartoons and paragraphs published broadcaA io the 
popular press—know that behind the scenes of the theatre he 
bubbled over with sudmal spirits, danced, joked, did all those things 
that high-spirited youth in love with life and with a consuming 
passion for laughter insilta on doing the wide world over ^ Or that 
he possessed a spirit of hospitalicy that made of him the moA charm* 
ing of holts and a sense of humour that rendered him inimitable as 
a raconteur ? 

In the firit of the three Volumes, therefore, in which the Itory of 
his Ufe is told, space has been found for some analysis of his per¬ 
sonality which. It is hoped, may prove of assiltance to the reader 
who follows him through the succeeding volumes as he threads his 
way across the crowded Itage on which the drama of his public life 
was played. 

It would be difficult, even if it were possible, to mention by name 
all those to whom 1 have been indebted for assiltance. George 
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Oitzoa aerex, when he could aroid doing so, made use o£ dedal 
assistance. And since his curious aTetsion to the employment of 
such aid necessitated his wddng all bus letters in his own hand^ it 
follows that escept in very special cases, no copies of what he wrote 
were made. I have, consequently^ to thank all those who have 
placed at my disposal such letters written by him as they may have 
received and preserved. For material for the chapters on George 
Cimon*s undergraduate days 1 am indebted more particularly to 
Lord Midleton, Lord Sumner of Ib^one and Professor J. W. 
Mackail ; and indeed my debt to Lord Midleton extends over a 
period ^ in excess of George Cuizon’s Oxford days. 

Finally to Lord Ciuzon’s literary Executors, Dr. F. W. Pember, 
Warden of All Souls College and Vice-Qiancellor of Oxford 
University, and Sir Ian Malcolm, K.C.M.G., and to Lady Curzon, 1 
desire to express my gratitude, for the courteous consideration 
which they have at all times shown me in the discharge of a task 
which, if a pleasure, has nevertheless not been wholly free from 
difliculty. Indeed it is not too much to say that without the constant 
readiness which Sir Ian Malcolm has shown to respond to the many 
demands which I have made upon himj this Biography could 
scarcely have been written. 

Rokalcshat. 

Dec. ist, 1927. 
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THE LIFE OF LORD CURZON 


CHAPTER I 

EARL? DATS 

K£DLESTON» WIXENPORD AND ETON 
i$j9—1878 

George Nathaniel Curzon, eldest son of the Reverend Alfred 
Nathaniel Holden Cotzon, fourth Baron Scarsdale, and of Blanche, 
daughter of Joseph Pocklington Senhouse, of NetherhaJl, wts bom 
at Kedleston, in Derbyshire, on January the nth, 1855, Here 
vithin the walls of the Stately Adam mansion built on the site on 
which for nigh on eight centuries had Stood the home of an unbroken 
line of CurzoQS, he spent his boyhood, Strangely sensitive to the 
appeal of his surroundings and acquiring half consciously, perhaps, 
a deep afTedtion and ad^radon for the building itself, which, as 
years rolled by, grew into something aldn to reverence. This early 
attachment to Kedlefton Hah exercised a lasting influence upon his 
attitude towards arcbitefhire, leading him not merely to admire 
great and hi^otic buildings as Works of Art, hut to invest them 
with a definite personality of their own, As will afterwards appear, 
it was the mainspring of a special aspe^ of his afHvitles in an ud> 
usually full and varied life. 

His early years were not a time of unmked h^piness. They were 
dominated by a Strange and forceful influence in the person of the 
lady who for ten years had charge of the upbringiog of George 
Curzon and the four members of the family next to him in age. Of 
Miss Paraman, who appeared upon the scene when George Curzon 
was seven years old, he has himself said that she caught ail sub)edts 
well, and in addition inculcated in her charges habits of economy 
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and neatness, and a dislike of anfthing vulgar or fast; that in her 
saner moments she was de 70 tedl 7 attached to her pupils ; but that 
there were frequent occasions on which she adted with all the 
savagery of a brutal and vindictive tyrant. * The many ingenious 
forms ^ puaishment which she devised were such that, in after 
years, he declared that he doubted if any children well bom and well 
placed died so much or so juAly. * There can be little doubt that 
this ferocious discipline to which she subjected her unfortunate 
charges did much to foAer that rebellious spirit of die existence of 
whi^, sometimes latent, at other times disastrously aCtive, George 
Curzon was himself aware throughout his life. It is but fair to add 
that these paroxysms of ferocity cloaked a real if wayward aAcdUon 
for those who were their viftims. To others she spoke of the young 
Curzons as model children. She bequeathed what little money she 
possessed to the eldeft of the girls whom she had taught and terroi> 
ised, and when in 1^92 she passed away, conspicuous among the 
figures seen standing by her grave was that of George Curzon, 
then a member of Her Majesty's Government. 

From the hands of Miss Paraman he passed into those of another 
mafierly personality in the shape of Mr. Dunbar, the second ma^er 
at the R^erend R. Cowley Powles's school at Wixcoford—the 
latter '* a perfefi gentleman, an amiable charade and a graceful 
scholar,"* who had eflablished his sezninary for young gentlemen 
at Wixenford in order to be near his friend Charles Kingsley, at 
that time Rector of the adjoining parish of Eversley. But the 
reverend gentleman had neither iie power nor, perlups, the in¬ 
clination to assert himself so long as be commanded the services of 
so forceful and competent a li^tenant as Mi. Archibald James 
Campbell Dunbar. This remarkable man left on young Curzon’s 
mind the same unef!aceable mark as Miss Paraman had done—and 
for much the same reason. Indeed, he seems to have bedn of the 
same violent and unitable disposition as she was, and one cannot but 
be dtruck by this Strange coincidence, like Miss Paraman, he was an 
admirable teacher; like her, he was often savage and cruel to the 
boys. Like her again, “ though he never spared us one jot or tittle 
of his displeasure or punishmutif we had provoked eithu, be could 

•FeACil OOtBft bjr G. N. Curoa. *IbU. ilhiJ. 
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EARLY DAYS : KEDLESTON 
be extremely aice to us whea he was in a gracious mood, and was as 
genuinely fond of us as we were—at a distance—attached to him.** ^ 
A$ in the case of the lady, ** his vigour and resoutcefjlness were 
overpowering,’** and it is difficult to refrain from speculating upon 
the possible consequences bad either chanced to have been drawn by 
Fate into the orbit of the other. He had ocher inconvenient charac- 
teriltics, for if he was of a passionate and imperious nature, he was 
also extremely sensitive and was constantly imagining that people 
were deliberately bent on outraging his feelings. The result was chat 
soooer or later he exasperated and alienated molt of the friends chat 
he made. For mote than twenty years George Cutzon kept up a firm 
friendship with him, when, in one of his unaccountable moods, the 
latter suddenly broke off all communication with his former pupil 
and their relations came to an abrupt end.* He died in i$aj, but 
not appatendy before he had deltroycd the voluminous correspond 
dence which George Curzon had maintained with him for twenty 
years. 

Young Curzon*s three years at ^ixenford brought out something 
of the quality of his mind. Before leaving he became head of the 
school and during his lalt term created a record by carrying off 
five prizes, though one—as with becoming modcity he has been 
care&l to point out—‘was for the belt coUefbon of moths and 
butterflies, of which we were passionate pursuers.’** 

They also made it clear that his was no ordinary turn of mind. 
A boy who, at the age of ten, could observe in a letter to his Fathei>>d 
** What a congress of people you talk about in your letters *’; who, 
when Idll a junior boy at a private school, could mention casually 
chat he supposed that Parliament would soon be opening, * and who, 
on returning to school after the holidays, at the age of eleven, could 
write that in crossing London he drove to Baton Square, passing 
on his way *'Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, Green Park, Stafford 
House, Apsiey House, Buckingham Palace, etc.,*** was, to say the 
lealt of it, original. 

>F«cdl 09ta b? G. H G>p<n. 

iLener to Lord Scandtle daud Febnisry iidi. rSto. 

*Lener ro Lad; Soarsdate oa bU recum to teheoi m :B7e. 
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Evea when tceadng of the thmgs with whidt the Average schoo)' 
boy of his age was wont to ituere^ hiiDself> he exhibited a certain 
odginality of ftyle t 

** Now for my reque^. pjf£t» as it li the half tenn> a ham|>er 
is undoubtedly requisite under the present circum^Qce8> as 
we hadn’t one lalt term. This hamper muft contain : one fine 
fat brawn, a$ usual, several pots of superior jam, including, 
marA m, apricot, etc., whJlIt pots of potted meat are iiidis> 
pensable. Oh I but above all things, one of those very jolly 
cakes which are so nice and big and which Mrs. Halliday fully 
knows how to &bricaie.” * 

He also acquired thus early the habit of concise and methodical 
exposition which made of him in after years so lucid and successful a 
debater: 

** Johnlton is going to London sometime this term and there 
arc three things that he wants me to ask you. 

•• lit—whidi I know you won't grant—he wants me to go an 
exeat with him to London, to his Grandmother's. 

*• —which perhaps you may grant—will you let me go up 
to London with him for one day*—go in the morning and come 
back in the afternoon ? 

^rd—if you won't let me do this, may he get me a football 
jersey and a football cap and a belt ? 

If you agree to i It or and requelts, wIU you mention the 
day, or If to the 3rd, say yes or no." * 

The excellent grounding which he had received at the hands of 
the two remarkable characters on whom had devolved his early 
training became apparent when, at the age of thirteen, he proceeded 
to Eton and distinguished himself by caking' remove,' the highest 
form open to a newcomer, and by heading the lilt of competitors 
in mathematics—a branch of Itudy for which he was wont to say he 
bad a natural diltalte. 

^letter to L4dy Scandile dated November 5tb, tlft, 

’beciex to Lady Semdete doled Norember jih, 1S70. 
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Ajnong the viSt and varied coUedioQ of documents extant in 
George Cufson’s own handwriting i$ a &aginenc in which he speaks 
of the next six Tears a$ a happy and glorious time —** perhaps the 
happielt and mo$t glorious it wiU ever be given to me to en* 
joy.”' They gained soinethiog» doubtless, by contract with the 
tumultuous emotions of lus more tender years, spent in constant 
apprehension of the violent vagaries &i€t of Miss ^raman and then 
of Mr. Dunbar. Though he never reached quite the foremoA rank 
in scholarship, his six years at Eton were marked, nevertheless, by 
brilliant and almost uninterrupted success. He progressed rapidly 
up the school undl, in 1877, he reached the high^ place open to a 
non<oUeger, that of captain of the “ oppidans,” so-called, it may 
be observed for the benefit of those who were not themselves 
brought up at Eton, because they live outside the college in the town. 
He was usually at the top of his form, either in school work or in 
examinations, and never far from it. He won no less than seven¬ 
teen fiift prizes and was ’* sent up for good ” on twenty-three occa¬ 
sions, a record shared only by one boy, some few years senior to 
himself, Mr. J. E. C WeUdon, deftined to accompany him twenty 
years later to India as Metropolitan and Bishop of Calcutta, and now 
a diAinguished figure of the church in England. Nor was this all, 
for to this remarkable record of achievement muit he added his 
success during his lait year at school in getting into ** the sele^ ” 
for the Newcastle Scholarship—the greatest di^flion open to an 
Eton boy in the way of scholarships—the scholar and medaliift 
on this occasion being two King's scholars, W. O. Burrows, after¬ 
wards Archdeacon of Birmingham, and W. R. Inge, afterwards 
Dean Inge. 

During his time at Eton he cultivated a tafte for Uteratuce which 
ftood him in good Aead in after life as a writer and public speaker. 
He took prizes in French and Italian and in Shakespeare, and in 2 877 
was awaked the prize for declamation, i.e., for the beSt Latin 
oration on a set subjefl in the ^le of the oratory of andent Rome, 
both in the Lent and Miduelnuis terms. On one occasion the 
Headmaster, Dr. Hotnby, whose quiet sense of humour appealed 
lUongly to George Curzon, turned the tables neatly on the preco- 

’Prom • sot^be^k kept at Eton. 
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cious boy. Wheo giving out tbe re$aJt of the competition, he : 

The heit declamation has been wdtten by Foley, the second belt 
by Mr. Cuczoa/’ This announcement v;as received by the expefbnt 
liftener with dismay. But Dr. Hornby had not finished. “Un¬ 
fortunately In the greater part of what he has written Foley has been 
anticipated by Qceto. The priee therefore goes to Mr. Curzon ” 
The Studious rum of his mind was hall-marked by the award of no 
leas chan four holiday task prizes during his laA two years at the 
school, and at the end of his Ia£t term he took away with him prizes 
for hlltory, for English verse, and for the beit essay in Latin. 

A model boy, surely, and the joy of any master's heart! Yet 
truth demands the admission chat this was not so. His relations 
with the majority of Eton maltecs were, as a matter of faf^ the 
reverse of harmonious, as he himself freely admitted. The spirit 
of rebellion, of which mention has been made, was easily kindled by 
contaf^ with authority, resulting in af^ of insubordioacion and an 
imperilneoc demeanour, which made him anything but per/o/ia grata 
with the teaching ftaff. Very early in their acquaintance his tutor, 
the Reverend Woliey Dod, complained of a tendency on his pupil's 
part “ to say silly things and to make silly answers about the lesson 
and, he added, “Being young for his place In the school and a 
popular boy, he is in some danger of being spoilt by associating 
too much with boys older than himself.”^ He, in his turn, was 
piqued by the inability of his mailers to discount these ebullitions 
and to perceive beneath the surface the eamellness of the man. He 
cook an unholy delight, consequently, in demonltrating to them in 
signal fashion their miltake. The capture of tbe French and Italian 
prizea was the outcome of an impish determination to score off the 
French and Italian mailers with whom he had fallen out. He left 
the classes of both, read with Aery energy week after week far into 
the night, and won, 6rlt, the Prince Consort's prize for French 
by a larger percentage of marks and at an earlier age than had ever 
been done befote, and subsequently, to the surprise and annoyance 
of the Italian maDer, the Italian prize, hii sardonic sense of satis- 
fafhon at this tdumpb being enhweed by the that among the 
vanquished was the favourite pupil of ^e latter, a lad partly of 

•Lcuet from tbe Rev. Wolle; Dod to Lord Sc&rsdalc dated Deceotbet toth, iSya. 
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Italian extra^on who had been brought up at Florence. A hlAoty 
prize fell to him in drcum^tancea. Stung to the quick by a 

disparaging remark from Mr. Cornish, the letter on the sub)e£i, 
he withdrew from his class. In due course, to the astonishment of 
most people, he presented himself at the examination—and carried 
off the prize. To the credit of both, be it said, there sprang up in 
after years between Mr. Cornish and his intraflable pupil radons 
of mutual good-will and esteem. 

That this ^ate of tension between teacher and taught was due in 
large measure to the boy's temperament seems to f<^ov from the 
fa^ chat it was the almost invariable rule. With few excepticns, of 
which his happy intimacy with Mr. Oscar Browning provides the 
mcdt notable example, his intercourse with his teachers was marred 
by fri^on. On one occasion he wrote home describing a scene with 
his tutor which ended in the latter “ in an awful foam " dashing 
himself down on to a chair and saluting the culprit with the pleas¬ 
ant appellation of' impertinent brat/ Ac another time he com¬ 
plained bitterly of his tutor’s attitude towards him. It is a well- 
known thing through the house that he especially spites me. 1 use 
the word spitt because it is true.... I have been so loaded with his 
punishments during the Uit week that I haven’t had a moment to 
myself.”* This was almoft the lalt letter chat he wrote to his 
hither, for in April she died. The sorrow which he felt at 
this tragic bereavement, mingled with his feelings of attachment to 
Kedle^on, found expression In verse, which he committed to paper 
at the age of sixteen with the title, ** Kedleston ” : 

Monarch of the grassy parkland. 

Sheltered by ancestral trees. 

For a century chy pillars 
Have grown hdiy In the breeze. 

For a century around thee 

Bud hath blossomed, flower hath blown, 

Many a wooded glade thou owcelt. 

Many an acre is thine own. 

>L«mc (A lady Scwsdak dneed Mvch ijti, it?). 

(o Ladj SartdalB dated Mucb lotb. 1S7;. 
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Still ds ever, proud diou 
Green thy meadows as of yore. 

But a chill of desolation 

Mid the sunbeams clouds thee o'er. 


Merry voices that bur lately 

Laughing echoed through chy balls 
Sound DO longer there, and silence 
Reigns in^ead within thy walls. 


Heedless of thy frowning presence 
lichen creep along the Itone 
And the weeds grow long and dreary 
Where thou ^odelt all alone. 

Towards the end of his time at Eton he was transferred from the 
tutorial care of his own house-mafter, Wolley Dod, to chat of Mr. 
E. D. Stone. It cannot be said that the change made any difference 
either to the relations between himself and his tutor, or to his own 
academic success. He was convinced that Stone looked upon him 
as “ a nimbJe*vined &reeur,” ^ and he smarted under hi^ continual 
upbrtidings on the score of what the former insifled on regarding 
as his shallowness and lack of serious purpose. Once again the want 
of discernment on the part of the teacher was demonftrated when 
the Uft of the FirA Hundred examination was published with the 
name of Curaon standing at the bead of the school 

But if his attitude towards life was in the main a sedous one, he 
possessed also a Uvely sense of the ludicrous. On his return to Eton 
on one occasion he was apparently requeued to look after the 
younger members of the fac^ly, who were being sent to Brighton. 
The journey from Derbyshire was not altogether free from mishaps, 
and in due course he submitted the following Statement of his 
out-of-pocket expenses to his Father: 

'Pe&dl notw b; G. N. Cunoo. 
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“ Lcid Scarsdak Dr. to Hon. G. CxmoD. 

£ s. d. 


To attendance on nurses, children and servants.... io 6 

Getting Miss Paxainan out of pawn. i j 6 

Rent in seat of trousers £com extreme tension running 

up and down platform. 8 j 

Re-soleing boots from wear and tear of do. 4 9 

Samuel’s fare from Vi&oria to Brighton. 7 9 

Fare for person engaged to take care of Samuel. 7 ^ 

Telegram to Brighton to say Samuel had missed the 

train and lo$t all the luggage . 2 o 

Do. to say Samuel and luggage was found and would 

proceed to his dcAinadon at j p.m. 1 o 

Wear and tear of mind consequent upon the frightful 
consequences involved in the aforeStated trouble. 1 c o 


Synopsis of foregoing account. 3xS 6 


Being much pressed at present time to meet several large 
demands, shall e^eem it a great favour to have His Lordship’s 
cheque for the above smaD and moderate charges. 

“G. N. Oinon.” 


He could forgive much In others provided they enjoyed a similar 
sense of humour. He used to recall with obvious relish a joke to 
the credit of a maAer of the name of Day with a *' very squeaky 
voice,” but ” a keen sense of humour.” ^ A boy char^ with a 
message ftom some other malter threw open the door of Mr. £>ay*s 
class room on one occasion when work was in progress and waited 
the latter’s permission to speak. Your name P ” enquired Day. 
” Cole,” replied the boy. After a silence of some minutes Day 
looked up from his work and exclaimed, ” Well then. Cole— 
scuttle I ” The boy io question was A. C Cole, who afterwards 
became Governor of the Bank of England. A mordaunt piece of 
humour on the part of another master, of the name of Austen Leigh, 

'Peocil aotss br G. N. CuBOO. 
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dckled his s«qs« of the litdlcious a^d Imgered in his memocy. Irt 
Incisive terms Austen Leigh made known to one of his class, Sclater 
Booth—afterwards Lord Basing—his opinion of him. Sclatec 
Booth, in the whole course of my experience I have only known one 
boy worse than Sclater Booth this term,** was the name of this 
prodigy of miscondudt Corson perchance ? But no—and chat 
was,” continued his judge, in measured terms, ‘‘Sclater Booth last 
term.” 

To many the George Curzon of those days must have seemed a 
curious bundle of contradictions. He was, indeed, in some sense 
the sport of certain strongly marked and confUedng features in his 
character. There was the spirit of rebellion fostered, as I have 
before observed, by the tyranny of Miss Paraman. But equally 
powerful was a constant urge deep down In his nature to excel in 
competition with his fellow men. If the former drove him into 
open warfare with those in authority over him, the latter impelled 
him, if not to sit at their feet, at lease to serious study. Hence, he 
was at once rampantly undisciplined and extraordinarily studious. 
To add further to the confusion aroused by these two antithetical 
characteristics was a tendency, not uncommon with the boyhood 
of out public schools, to conceal his virtues and represent himself 
u worse than he xm. He shrank from being regarded wholly' as 
a ** sap.” Hence, wild exploits of insubordination. He made it a 
point of honour to proceed every year to Ascot races—not because 
he cared for racing, but because it was forbidden. For a similar 
reason he kept a stock of claret and champagne In the drawer of the 
bureau in his room—not because he cared for drinking, but because 
he enjoyed the supreme eflrontcry of giving wine parties under the 
nose of his housemaster. But perhaps the most audacious of his 
escapades—at which, as he himself confessed in after years, he still 
ftood aghaft* was a sudden determination to play a game of tennis 
in Upper School—the long panelled room adorned with busts and 
decorated with carved names innumerable, hallowed, if ever a 
room was, by a long tradition of decorous behaviour and bathed 
in a gentle atmosphere of learning. This wild idea was duly given 
efle^ to and for an hour the hovering silence was broken by the 

•Feodl notes by G. N. Canon. 
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boistCEOus iftughttt of four irrevecenc schoolboys, while teonis 
hall? rann nn^H oif the heads of Cbathaoi and Canning and other 
giants of former days. The hour was well chosen and the dese¬ 
cration escaped detection. And the heir to Kedleston and his 
accomplices Hatcered thera$elves*^oo doubt with justice^that 
they were the only persons who had ever played tennis in Upper 
School. 

But in spite of these and similar aberrations, learning was by &r 
the most serious of his pursuits at Eton. Neither were his literary 
activities confined to s^ool hours nor within narrow limits. In 
1876 and 1877 he was defied successively to the Secretatyship and 
Presidentship of the Eton literary Society, and to membership and 
later to the post of auditor of Pop, the famous Eton Society—the 
most selefl dub, perhaps, in all the world-«>which he described 
in a fere well speech as l^ng " not so much a debating society as a 
friendly and social confederation whose members are all friends 
in one common friendship.”^ Election to this exduaive circle 
bears unimpeachable testimony to his Handing among his school 
mates. Athletic or intellectual distinftion of themsdves availed 
a man nothing. Unless to these attributes was added ” that indefi- 
imble quality, good fellowship, which is born, not made,”* the 
suppliant knoclced at its doors in vain. Nor did those within show 
the smalleH hesitation in making known their disapprobation of the 
aspirant who was, and who they considered should remain, without 
the pale. One such in Curaon’s day received no fewer chan twenty- 
four black balls at a meeting at which eighteen members only were 
present. 

How came it that so aristocratic a company sailed under so ple¬ 
beian a name ? Mr. Gilbert Coleridge offers an explanadon. The 
name Pop, he tells us, was derived from “ popina,” a cook-shop,” 
because the original habitation of the society when first formed In 
28ti was a room over a well-known ** sock-shop ” of the day.* 

The Literary Society, of which George Curaoa became President 
in 1877, had ]«en founded by Oscar Browning in i By i and through¬ 
out the seventies was almost as exclusive a body as Pop. A amall 

*Speecb deliTered on August tbc tS?!. 

*The Hon. Gilbert Coleridge in *' in tbc SeveAue».“ 
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coterie of fhirty, it vae managed eocirely by the boys themselves. 
A heavy cespcnsibility rested 00 the Fte$!dem> for besides presiding 
at the ordinary meetings at which papers were read by members of 
the Society, he was expected to arrange foe periodic lectures to the 
school by men eminent in their own line of ii£s in Che larger wodd 
beyond its walls. Masters, other than those who had been admitted 
to honorary membership^ desiring to attend such lectures could 
only do $0 by obtaining tickets from the boys. Within the charmed 
circle of membership itself matters were taken very sedously in 
Cufzon’s day, absence from an ordinary meeting being punished 
with a line. With the departure of the giants of chose ^ys—Cecil 
Spring-Bice, afterwards to make his mask in diplomacy ; J. K. 
Stephen, son of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen and author of ** Lapsus 
Calami **; W. O. Burrows, afterwards Archdeacon of Birming¬ 
ham, and now Bishop of Chichester j O Low r y, afterwards He^ 
Master of Tonbridge—the society fell upon evil days, discipline 
lapsed and interest languished. But under the Presidentship of 
George Curzon and his immediate predecessors it flourished ex¬ 
ceedingly, and under its auspices lectures were delivered to the 
school by a number of discinguisbed persons including Sir John 
Lubbock, Sir James Stephen, Dr. Carpenter, Matthew Arnold, 
John ituskin and William Gladstone. It was at one of these lec¬ 
tures that Curzon’s thoughts were Biit direAed towards India, 
with consequences destined to influence profoundly his whole 
future life. So deep an impression did the theme and the manner 
of its unfolding make upon him, that nigh upon forty years afbr- 
wards he could still conjure up a vivid picture of*' the vast head, the 
heavy pendulous jaw, the long and curling locks of Sir James Fitz- 
jaznes Stephen as he Itood at the desk”^ and spoke to a spell¬ 
bound audience of Bton boys about India. 

In accordance with the prafhee of the Society, Curzon had to 
choose and secure the attendance of suitable letters, and cailbg 
about in his mind for a man of mark, he coneeived the bold idea of 
eniisting the services of Mr. Gladstone. The letter in which be 
conveyed his levitation is of interest as being, in all probability, the 
flxft letter to a public man which he ever wrote. 

>** EtoQ io tb« Sereorto*.” 
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“Deal Sii, 

I noSt 70U vfU excuse the great liberty I am takmg m writing 
to you, my only excuse j$ the namre of my reque^, J am 
captain of the Oppidans and President of the Literary Society 
at Eton, and I write to ask you if you will some time this 
summer do us the great honour to come down them and lefture 
to us ... 1 need not say how enthusiastically every one at Eton 
would greet the news that you are coming and how hearty a 
reception you would meet with ; but I have heard it observed 
that an Eton audience beats any other in the expression of its 
pleasure and gratitude. Should you do ua the honour to 
come, might 1 suggeA some such subje^ as the Homeric 
question as one in which Eton Ja apedaUy interested and which 
no one is so fitted as yourself to expound.... I hope you will 
excuse my adding that as I leave Eton for Oxford at Mid* 
summer 1 should consider It a special distinfrion if the last few 
months of my presidency were marked by the favour of a 
visit from you,” 

A sympathetic reply encouraged him to follow up hii letter 
with a personal call upon Mr. Gladstone at his town house, and the 
fallowing account of the visit has been preserved among the written 
fragments relating to his lift at Eton. 

On Ascension Day, May 30th, 187B, being in London for 
the day, called on the Rc. Hon. W. £. Gladstone with reference 
to the possibility of his coming to lefhire at Eton on Homer. 
Sent in my card. He was at breakfa^ with a large party of 
ladies and gentlemen, but came out at once, shook handa moA 
kindly, and took me into small side room, where he said be 
look^ upon the visit as a bargain which was certainly to be 
kept, Sdd he considered himUlf bound to do anything for 

Eton.” 

A later entry mentions a second visit i 

** Called again on June 20th: introduced me to Mrs. G., 
Young G., Albert Grey and others. Everything arranged.” 
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17 k uodectaking thus giveo was faithfully fulfilled. Oa July 
the 6th, Mt. aod Mn- Gladitone arrived at EtoA to spend the week¬ 
end with the Headmaster, Dr. Hornby, and in the evening he 
delivered his lecture on Hornet. It had required some courage 
on the part of George Curzon to sponsor him, for he had sometime 
before spoken critically of Eton in a speech delivered at anothet 
school, a proceeding which had caused no little resentment at Eton. 
His courage was amply rewarded, for the impression which the 
speaker made upon his audience was immediate and profound. We 
have it on the authority of one who was present chat ** his prestige, 
his paJe face, his blazing eyes, his sweeping gestures and the timbre 
of ^it marvellous voice, which had an almost physical efief^ upon 
the nerves, kept the audience spell-bound.”' While a contributor 
CO the press declared that after the charming references to his 
old school with which he prefaced his main theme, ** the recolleftion 
of a certain speech at Mulborough could no longer have rankled 
in any brealt and the reconciliation was perfe^.” * 

On Sunday, Curzon escorted the distinguished visitors into Pop, 
where they routed out the old records in which were chronicled 
Mr. Gladstone's own paft adbvities. He laughed much over his 
own remarks as repotted therein, and still more over the votes he 
had given.” Thus George Curzon in the desultory diary which he 
kept of his doings at Eton. Small wonder that he laughed, for 
what he found in “ the musty volumes of the Pop book ” were 
“his Tory opinions fossilised in faded ink,” along with “other 
youthful extravagances of many great ones of the earth.” * Cut- 
son adds to his account of this visit to Pop that Mr. Gladstone was 
much ples^ed at the painted photograph of himself hanging upon 
the wall. But he makes no mention of what might have proved an 
awkward contretemps had it not been for the presence of mind of 
Mr. C. M. Smith, who, as President, was one of the party. On 
account, presumably, of the criticisms of Eton to which reference 
has been made, the portrait bad been turned face to the wall. It 
was not until he was afhially on the stairs that a recoiieftion of this 

lUt. A. C. Bewen ia ** Btoo io the Sevttdea." 

*Lcb/ mJ ITtiir c/ July ! )di. i B7I. 

sMr. GilbwT Colerid^ la " Bioa io the Sereoda,’' 
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indignity Sashed across Smith’s mind. **It hung jult tht 
door, on the left hand side, and 1 bod time to run up and mm 
it the right way round before he entered the room ; and I don't 
think that he noticed that it was SdU swinging.”' 

From Pop they proceeded to Curzon’s own quarters, where 
Mr. Gladstone, '* noticing the general prettiness and refinement of 
my room, ftocked as it was with pl^hues, china, prizes, armchairs 
and dowers, went on to make some remarks about the luxury of 
Eton.” * Such an atmosphere, he thought, muft exercise an enerrat' 
ing influence upon the boys. This view was warmly contested by 
Curzon, who argued that cultivation, even in such external details 
must tend Co elevate. ** Thus talking we reached the Head Master’s 
door, where he said good-bye and asked me to go and stay with him 
at Hawardeo, where, he said, we would resume the discussion.” ’ 

George Curzon’s Presidentship of the Literary Society fostered 
his taste for literary work of all kinds. It provided him with an 
excuse for putting into preface a natural fiicilicy for letter writing, 
which made of l^m in afMr life so prollflc a correspondent. In 
addition to the two visits which he had paid Mr. Gladstone in Lon¬ 
don, he wrote him four long letters in connection with his visit to 
Eton. And among other letters which he wrote to public men at 
the time, was one addressed to Mr. Rusklo, then S^de Professor 
at Oxford, congratulating him upon his recovery from a serious 
illness. ” I need cot say that during your long illness we have 
watched with anxiety the news of its slow and painful progress, 
and that we now welcome with pleasure no less intense the announce 
ment which I have lately seen in the papers of its final defeat.”* To 
how many schoolboys would it have occurred to write a similar 
Utter? 

In I Syd he became the editor of Tit Eforntw, a fortnightly school 
papet which had been started the year before by H. St. Oair Feilden, 
and in the absence of other contributions, he sometimes wrote an 
entire number himself. The labour proved too exafUng, and on 
bis giving up the editorship the papet perished. His occupation 

*Mf. C. M. Smith if) " Beeo la the Sereatiee.** 

^Pngmente KUdng tp Cunoo’i life et Btoa. 

*Lenet vtittsa ia Apcil tS?!. 
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of c2m «l2(ocul cbaif, howcTCCt had died him vith a oev amhidon, 
QO le&s a ooe than that of publishing a book. The Tolume, a short 
anthology of ptose and veise, appeared anonymously under the 
tide ** Out of school at Eton,” and vas described In t^ pre^e as 
a coUeddon of misceliaoeous vnungs *' with the composidoc of 
which we Eton boys have from time to time occupied our leisure 
hours ” Though published anonymously, it is now known that 
amoog the contributors besides George Curzon himself were C., 
afterwards Sir Cedi Spring-RIce, M. T. Tatham, J. K. Stephen and 
St Clair Fdlden. The selefdoo and atnngement of the contents 
were undertaken by Curzon on his own tesponsibility alone with 
the objefk» naively admitted, of proving that literary talent or, at 
any rate, the literary spirit was not at Eton. Indeed the 

public were asked CO accept the book as “an attempt, the firft 
which has been made for many years, to vindicate che literary 
prestige of Eton.” Not all the critics were persuaded chat the 
objcd aimed at had been attained. If the Efon Journal 

thought it “ a very amusing little volume deserving all the pleasant 
things which friends of che contributors would say of it,”* che 
Eten ColUff CbrcnitU was of opinion that there was “ no adequate 
cause for che book being produced at ail,” and that it was one of 
those “ which the world—both the larger world without and the 
smaller world of Eton—would willingly let die.”* And if the 
Sptti 4 i 6 r commended it as “a bright, harum-scarum, open-ait 
book,”* the Athtnotm^ with a pontiEcal severity which scarcely 
seemed called for, dismissed ic with the churlish compisunt—fami¬ 
liar enough from che pen of the latt^or tmporif efti —that, “ a 
straining after the facetious which is not comic and an occasional 
grandiloquence which is anything buc impressive ” had taken che 
place of “ the scholarship and culture, good-caste and fine wit ” of 
former days. * The mo^ caustic amoog the critics agreed that the 
coliefboo contained one contribution of real merit, a desezipdon in 
verse of “ Our House Debating Society.” Of this particular piece, 
however, George Curzon was not the author. In academic drdes 

> 7 l>e ^hdm G^ayitf mi Sjvt C 9 ikgt Jmntti of Tnir altk tItt. 
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EARLY DAYS: KEDLBSTON 
at Cambridge the prevailmg opinion vas that the prose wis boyish 
but tolerably promising, the poetxy never below a fair level and now 
and then very high in merit. ^ 

But if the reception accorded to this €xSt attempt at authorship 
was cot wholly encouraging, George Corzon had no reason to 
complain of any lack of readiness on rhe part of the critics to ack- 
nowledge his ability as a speaker. While still in hxi teens he dere^ 
loped a love of sonorous language and highly polished periods 
which made him in later years so impressive a speaker. Writing 
many years afterwards, Mr. A. C. Benson recalled the awe with 
which, when a small boy, he listened to an animated discussion on 
some political topic between George Cuaon and a boy of the name 
of Wallop, in the school library. “ I was amazed and even stupi- 
fied at their eloquence and the maturity of their dl^on.” ^ Critics 
of matutec years were equally impressed. Hii performances at 
the speeches on the Fourth of June, 1877, were described as “de¬ 
cidedly above the level of school redtatioo,'** and as Standing out 
in dramatic intensity. So much so, that “the immortal Scapin 
of Moliere, the familiar Don Abbondio of Manzoni’s I Pro/mssi 
Spfisi, and George Eliot's Gr]nry, seemed to live in the intel* 

Ugenc and vivid rendering of Mr. Curzon without the adverxtitlous 
aid of Costume."* 

His ability was so marked at the speeches of the following year, 
that those who heard him already began to speculate upon his 
future.* The happy recipient of so much praise was justifiably 
elated by his success and at the end of the day took unconcealed 
pleasure in jotting down his impressions of it. “ June 4, 1878^ 
the proudeft day, I txpHty of my life. Speeches In the morning. 
As soon as they were over, gents whom I had never previously 
seen seized me by the hand: * Well done, you were the beft of 
them all T An elderly French lady tremendously voluble with her, 
* Je VOU6 felidte monsieur.' In the evening tent dinner at Surly ... 
Ponsoeby, my great friend, got up and proposed health of Captain 
of Oppidans. Drunk with musical honours in tent and all down 

'Letter the Hon. E. Ljrtteltoe deted AaguA eoth, 1S77. 

**' Etoo in the Sereoiie*." 

Juee tth, 1S77. 
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boat tables. Had nerer been done before. Later on my health 
proposed here by Dod. Such ftinT*' Perusal of these jottings 
when the intoucadon of success had worn off, seems to have 
excited qualms, for there Is appended something of the nature of a 
postscriptAll the above is pure and unadulterated conceit, but 
as the truthful memento of a successful day may suffice in afut 
years to recall the pleasurable emotions which it at the time 
excited/’® 

Immersed in these pursuits, it is unlikely that George Curzon 
would ever have found the dine for games which anyone ambitious 
of athletic triumphs muft devote to them—even if he had not been 
handicapped by physical disabilities. Throughout his school life 
he was particularly liable to juvenile ailments, and was already a 
vicdm to the weakness in his back which was the source of $0 much 
suffering throughout his life. And in 2 875 he had the misfortune to 
break his arm on the football field. But it would be a mistake to 
suppose that he was in any way contemptuous of games ot that his 
own recotd was a mean one. Cricketers, oarsmen and footballers 
who had won their school colours coruticuted *' the Presiding spirit 
of Eton society, which could not Houdsh without chem,’^ and he 
acknowledged the undisputed, chough not exclusive, right of such 
persons to the title of " swagger/’ ® At the age of fourteen he him¬ 
self started a junior cricket club in South Derbyshire and enjoyed 
some success as a bowler. In the archives of the Dtriyshin Aim^ 
ihtr reposes an account of a match between a team captained by 
himself and one captained by a Mr. Devas. The opposing side was 
dismissed for eigh^-six runs, thanks, in large measure, to the accu¬ 
racy of Curzon's bowling, which was responsible for five of the 
enemy^s wickets. The batting of his team did not, unfortunately, 
reach the same high standard as the bowling, and the whole eleven 
were dismissed once for fifty-one and a second time for twenty- 
eight, the match thus going to Mr. Devas* side by an innings and 
seven runs. Good cdcket it always gave him ploaure to look on 
at, and for many years he was a frequent visitor at Lords. 1 
think at present that my chief regrets at being in India,*’ he Cold 

'From % fiOte.book kept «c Eioo. 
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Alfred Lytcelton in 1901, “arc that I cannot see Jessop sJog, or 
*hoot a grouse myself.” Ac football he met with some success, 

I play football a good deal—^bout four times a week-'^nd I like 
it very much/’i and he eventually got his house colours, playing 
for the team for two years. In 1877 was P^ld the compliment of 
having his name included in the list of Oppidan wali choices, though 
if he took any part in the ttme-honour^ match between Collegers 
and Oppidans—the great event of the football term ac Eton—it was 
as ui onlooker only, During his last summer term he became 
senior keeper of Middle club at cricket, and as a compliment was 
given his “ k2aroni ” colours by the Gaptain of the school eleven. 
Was it a reference to this, perhaps, that J. K. Stephen introduced 
into his parody on Homer which appeared in the Ef 9 >f 
CbronieU t 

“Ao8S«ttv KoXafivi 

ApvyAa^/dio Bh xat Kvptrcn'^t Opdrwp" 

" From Dod*s with curiously wrought colours, 

Douglas the Strong and Cuf2on the Orator led the way.’* • 

When, in July, 1878, the time came for him to bid farewell to the 
school which he bad grown to love so well, he was assailed by those 
poignant regrets which all sensitive natures experience when foced 
waA the inexorable necessity of closing a chapter in their lives for 
the Isdl tirtw. In a fiirewell speech to the members of the Literacy 
Society, he recalled the sad complaint of Sir Bevidere at the breaking 
up of the Round Table. They should not, however, give way to 
despair. They should call to mind the nature of the reply given by 
King Arthur “ in words that are true both yesterday, to-day and 
for ever—* the old order changeth yielding place to new.* We who 
are going are the old order. Those who take our place ate the 
new. We mu^l not grieve too much . . , but rauft remember *-ha» 
we have had our time to make the moft of, short-lived though Ir 
seems to have been.”^ A farewell speech in Pop was marked by 

*Lettez to Lud; ScandAle ^ted setb, 11 7s, 

'I tin teld (hat It b mote likely that the tefexence vu to Volley Dcd’i hooee 
eoJoun, a endoua mixTuie of purple, yellov aod red. 

iSpeech ea July jotfa, jSyS. 
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passages of real pathos; Manj of us now here may not be toge> 
thee in the same room again for years—some never. . . . We have 
been a very fdendly body, some of us will, 1 trust, remain friends 
for life; none, I am sure, can forget their lalt year of Pop at Eton. 
The has come for us to say good*bye, not only to institutions 
like this, but to the great school itself among whose followers we 
are proud to be enrolled. I will not say anything about the sorrow 
of leaving /iv/, but 1 chink we all of us feel on occasions like this, 
when we are breaking up old times and dissolving old associations, 
the truth of the words that 

* Nothing in life shall sever 
The chain that is round us now,* 

and that we shall all go forth into the world with a happy and a 
living recolleftion of out lalt yeas at Etoo."^ 




»$peech «i August 1 ft, 1S7I. 
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U?E AT BALUOL • 

1878*1882 

G&obge Cdr20n vent up to Oxford io the Autumn of 1878 with 
great expectadona blunted little^ if at all, by his failure to win the 
Balliol scholarship^ foz which he sat during his lalt year at Eton. 
The four years which he spent at the UniTcrsity were years of 
deliberate preparadon for a clearly pre-ordained career. ** 1 do 
not know that I build many casdes In the air for Oxford specially/* 
he told a friend. ** My castles come later on in life and perhaps 
have dim chances of realisation ; but I recognise, at any rate, cMc 
they cannot haTc any unless this Oxford time is spent in laying the 
foundations and preparing for the superstructure.**^ Eren before 
he reached Oxford his friends were speaking of “ the brief inteiral 
which muft intervene between Eton and the Cabinet/’* No one 
among them ever doubted his ambition. “You are very ambi* 
tious, I know, and right ambition la very noble and wholesome, but 
it muft be directed to some altruistic not egoistic end/'* Their 
feat was rather that ambition so definite, formed at so young an 
age, might atrophy the finer feelings of the heart. “ This doctrine 
cf altruism is the sum, the upshot, the cream of all philosophy... . 
Prizes, distinction, tinsel are poor substitutes for reverence of 
an humble gratitude of even one human heart ”; * and on hia 
leaving Eton r “ You know that you have been accused—as 1 
believe, so wrongly—of a general superficiality of heart and mind. 

■Letter to tbe Hoa. R. B. Bmt, eftervude Lord Eeber, September iS?** 

■Letter from the Hoo. Sl John Btedrkk, ifterwde Lord Mldletea, Mty 1S7S. 

^Letter from tbe Hcc. R. B. Brett, aftervuds Lord Eiber, Much Jth, 1S7S. 
v ilhid. 
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. . . Superficifllify means plenty of iotelledi and not enough heart. 
Dear George, let yovix feelings ^ve full play, and you will get round 
everybody as you have got round me/* * 

These early judgments are interesting, because they show that 
even at this youthful age the veil which all through his life hid the 
real man from the public gaze and gave rise to such false estimates 
of him was not easily penetrated, even by his friends. 

It was to Balliol college that he proceeded in October, 1S78, 
and Balliol college was the obvious and fitting setting for his 
period of probation. For Balliol, under joweet, bad become by 
the late seventies a fiimous nursery of Public men. With a wide 
catholicity of taste, it welcomed men of varying types and from 
dificrent strau in society. Within its walls scholars &om demo¬ 
cratic Glasgow rubbed shoulders with the fine dower of the aris¬ 
tocracy of England. And Balliol was justified by her children, 
lo his “ Social and Diplomatic Memories/* Sit Rennell Rodd 
mentions the names of a whole galaxy of men of his generation who 
went forth from her portals to make their mark in public life— 
Lansdowne, Lorebum, Oxford and MUner, of a rather earlier date, 
Curzon and Midleton, of his own time, and a little later Grey of 
Faliodon. In the ranks of diplomacy Cecil Spring-Rice, Arthur 
Hardinge and Louis Mallet, all of his own year; in the world of 
scholarship J. W. Mackail and W. P. Ker ; among athletes, W. H. 
Grenfell, afterwards Lord Desborougb, and Savile Crossley, 
afterwards lord Somerleyton; and in the front rank of journalism 
St. Loe Stracbey and Sidney Low. Nor was this list by any means 
exhaustive; and at a dinner held at Balliol rather more than a 
decade later to those of its old pupils who were in either House of 
Parliament, it was found that there were forty-one in the then 
House of Commons alone. 

Between his departure from Eton at the beginning of Auguit and 
his trdral at Oxford in October, George Curzon had experienced 
a severe attack of the trouble with his back, which accentuated the 
disability for games, from which he had always sufiered. He 
turned in September from a brief visit to France, with what was 
already recognised as an incurable curvature of the spine. ** Since 

'Lertu from tbe Hoo. R. B, Brr, afterv&ids Lord E*her, AugoA ijcd, iSfS. 
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LIFE AT BALLIOL 

I cune back from France,” be told Mi. Brett, “I have felt out- 
shooting paioa in my side, in the region of the hip, and noticed 
an unusual prominence of that membei. I vent up to London 
about it and $av the best men. They said it was weakness of the 
spice resulting irom natural weakness and overwork, and that I 
muit give up Oxford for the present and lie down on my 
Paget, to whom it was settled I should go as a opinion, saw no 
harm in my going to Oxford if I obey std& injunctions—wear an 
appliance, lie down a good deal and take no violent or, indeed, 
very aftivc esecdse.” This in itself made very little difference to 
his career at Oxford, for his ambition lay in other direfhons, and 
inability or disinclination to play games was of far less account at 
the University than at a Public School 
Both the nature of his ambitions, and his qualificarlons fbt 
achieving them, were made clear at his very 6rSt appearance at the 
Union. The motion before the House was a voce of confidence In 
the Government in reaped of their Afghan policy, and a contributor 
to 'Land and Wattr^ in a brief description of the proceedings, te> 
marked that “the first half dozen speeches were very goc^, the 
Hon. G. N. Curzon making a very successful beginning as a speaker 
at the Union.” ^ Tbe Government were accorded the confidence 
of the House by sixty-two votes to thirty-nine; but not content 
with this, Curzon followed it up the next term by carrying the war 
into the enemy's camp with a motion denouncing the attitude of 
the Opposition in Parliament towards the war then is progress 
beyond the Frontier. Of his speech on this occasion, a 

writer in L^nd and }VaUr, singling him out as “ quite a new mem¬ 
ber,” said: “ He spoke at some length with much fluency and 
classical quotation.”* The Undergraduaft Journal viewing the pro¬ 
ceedings, possibly, from a slightly different angle, said much the 
same thing in somewhat difierent language: “ Balliol scholarship 
was painfully conspicuous in the opener's speech.” * It may have 
been, for he had acquired at Eton a love of sonorous language and 
an aptitude for classical quotation \ but whatever Che defects of his 

* r tni W'tttr nf HoTftrhf r tStb, 1S7S. 

•LW cn^ JFater of Pebnuiy Sch, tS?^ 

>Tbe ^manei, Febrowy Stb, 1S79. 
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style, he quickly became the acknowledged leader of the Young 
Comemtives at Oxford. 

There are men alive to^y who can paint from memory graphic 
pifhires of him as he appeared when he flashed, comet*like 
across the horizon of undergraduate political life. A striking 
figure, tali, straight and rigid, bearing himself with a loftiness un* 
common among men of his age, he made an immediate impression 
upon aJi with whom he came in cootafl. Among his friends his 
beariiig was a subject of admiring comment. “ I am miserable to 
have missed a sight of your shapely form ” j " My bonny boy ; 
** I should very much enjoy a sight of your shapely figure *’ i " My 
shapely boy ** are ail phkses taken at random from letters written 
to him at Oxford. To these physical advantages of form and 
stature was added a complexion so unusually brilliant as always to 
catch the eye. Many years after he had left the University his pink 
cheeks contmued to be the subjefi of good-natured banter. The 
complexion of a milkmaid, the stature of an XpoUo and the activity 
of an Under-Secretary,” was the description of him given in one 
newspaper, when, in 1893, he was busy organising a memorial to 
his old master, joweet, of BaiiioL 

In manner and conversation he struck those who were not within 
the dfcle of his own particular friends as selfconfident and rather 
boisterous, and as b^g impatient of opposition. The greater 
maturity of mind and the superior knowledge of public men and 
affairs which were apparent from his eatlie^ days at Oxford gave 
him special prestige among his contempocaries. And added to 
this initial advantage, were accomplishments as a speaker which, 
whether regarded as assets—as they were by those in sympatiiy with 
him ; or as defeds—as they might easily have been by chose op¬ 
posed to him—were, in any case, extremely effe^ve in debate. 
Self-possession too easily to be mistaken for selfesteem; a power¬ 
ful voice employed with equal cfle£t to appeal to the emotions of 
those in sympathy with his views and to castigate those hostile to 
him; admirable and carefully studied elocution and a style elaborate 
and ornate which, while impressive to his fernds, was apt to sug- 
gtSt artificiality to his critics; a particularly orderly and well- 
Stocked mind, which led him to cover his ground with a thotough- 
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ness and detail that too easily lent itself to charges of prolixity; 
a command of language which envy was apt to dub mbosity; 
an alertness of mind enabling him to barb his shafts with a sarcasm 
and repartee which, while delightixig his supporters, were regarded 
as heavy-handed rather than ligh>wicged by those who wen their 
targets; an aggressiveness which could be regarded as powerful 
advocacy or over-bearing declamation, according to the disposition 
and predile^ons of the listener—these were the attributes of a 
personality which in controversy both attrad^ and repeUed, but 
which in the one case as in the ocher, moSt emphatically refused to 
be ignored. 

It was not unnatural, perhaps, that undergraduate democracy 
should be a little inclined to turn up its nose at airs and graces 
which seemed to it, in the case of so young a man, to verge on the 
ridiculous. And this feeling found expression in the rhymes 
which, in one form or another, stuck to him for life. The original 
version of the lines appeared in the Bai/so/ Afaryw, a coUe^on of 
thymes mainly by J. W. Mtckail, now Professor of Ancient Litera¬ 
ture to the Royal Academy, and H. C. Beeching, afterwards Dean 
of Norwich, on dons and prominent undergraduates of the day. 
They may be seen in the original issue of the publication presented 
by Mackail to the college library, and are as follows: 

I am a most superior person, Mary, 

My name is George N-th-n —1 C-rz-n, Maty, 
rii make a speech on any political question of the day, 
Mary, 

Provided you^ll not say me nay, Mary.’* 

These lines, in their turn, were a parody on a song written by 
George Cutzon himself for and Streyj^ a terminal magazine 
of Oxford poetry, started by Rcnnell Rodd and a friend in 1879. 
The first two stanzas of this composition, which excited some deci¬ 
sion on its fir^ appearance, read as follows: 

** When I was a little lad. Maty, 

And thou wert a little lass, 

Ere ever we knew what we had, Mary, 

To make us together life pass, 
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I used in those days to say, Mary, 

That the girl I should claim as my own, 

Provided she'd not say me nay, Mary, 

Would be one that I had aoc then known.'* 

The better known version of the rhyme usually, though I believe 
iccotrcAly, attributed to Cedi Spring-Rice runs thus:— 

" My name is George Nathaniel Curzon, 

I am a molt superior person, 

My cheek Is pink, my hair is sleek, 

I dine at Blenheim once a week." 

But if his manner was irntating to many, and if it seemed to some 
that his triumphs in debate were of a quasi-physical rather than of 
a purely Intellectual nature, there were ^w who would have denied 
that his style and argument were admirably suited to their purpose. 
And with all his zeal and aggressiveness in poUtical wa^e, he 
earned the respef^ and often the regard, of those who differed 
from him. One who at Oxford met him more often in debate 
than in intimate sodal intercourse has paid him a fine tribute when 
declaring that though he recalls his kindness in those distant days, 
he can remember no ill-will throughout. ^ 

Perhaps one of the molt interesting pen portraits of George 
Curzon as an undergraduate that has b^ handed down to us, is 
that contained in the letter of a young American, whose obvious 
detachment gives his opinion a special value. The writer, Mr. L. K 
Johnson of BoUinget County, Missouri, wrote a year or two after 
leaving Oxford, where he had spent some time as an undergraduate, 
to ask of Curzon the favour of a photograph. In explanation of 
so unusual a requelt by one who was “ an entire stranger,** he said 
that the portrait, if given, would represent not so mu^ an indivi¬ 
dual as a proud and powerful political party. 

"As an undergraduate at Oxford 1 attended the Union 
debates and noted the bell speakers. As an unprejudiced 
observer 1 was interested more in studying the types of men 
'Lofd Suaxeex of IbAooe. 
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than in vtighing thdt political arguments. You vere the 
only man I found who perfectly filled nay ideal of what a young 
representative of the Cooservarive, and especially the aristo¬ 
cratic, party should be. It was the intense adstocratic turn 
of your diaposicion which forcibly struck xne; for which, 
indeed, I had been abundantly prepared by xrorks of ficti on , 
but which I had never seen ejcemplified.... You were to me a 
type.” 


And he concluded by saying that having seen the ease with which he 
took and held the lead of his party at the Union, he felt little doubt 
that he would with equal ease at some future time, become the 
leader of the Conservative Farcy in the country. ^ 

Politics certainly occupied a large share of George Cuizon*s 
time at Oitford and became a serious rival to his academic studies, 
thus justifying to some extent, perhaps, the dictum of Professor 
Roskin that young men bad no business at all with such matters. 
Against this view, needless to say, Curzon protested vigorously. 
*‘My dear Sir,” demanded the Professor, **what in the Devil’s 
name have you to do either with Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone. 
You are students at the University and have no more business with 
politics than you have with rat-catching.” * To which Cucton 
replied that since politics was merely a synonym for contemporary 
history, education itself demanded of a man that he should take an 
intelligent Intereft in it. Moreover, in iSdo, politics thruft them¬ 
selves upon the young men at Oxford; for following upon the 
Genera] Election had come the renewed fight for Sir Willi^ Har- 
court’s seat at that dty on lus appointment as Home Secretary, and 
following upon his defeat, the trial of the election petition to which 
it gave rise. Realising how grave were the Temptations to which 
the undergraduate world was subjected by these events, the Univer¬ 
sity authorities had decreed a penalty against any undergrad¬ 
uate found taking part in a political meeting. This aftioo on 
their part may, or may not, have proved effeftive in reducing tem¬ 
porally the efiervescence which the undergraduate element im- 

<Lettei dated September Stfc, JS84. 

>** Anovt of the Chwe,*' Vd. C. 
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ported into the poUticftl gathencgs of more sober dcizens, but it 
can haidlf have proved odier than an advertisement for politico in 
general In any case young Oxford was in no mood to fall in 
with the fatherly advice of Professor Ruslun. With an eztraordi* 
nary ze£t it Hung itself into the political arena^ thought about 
politics, discussed politics, formed opinions on politics—refused 
any longer to accept a political creed ready made and at second¬ 
hand. **To assume that young men under the conditions of 
modem education are Conservative or Liberal merely because their 
fathers were before them, is to demand that the shadow shall 
return upon the dial, and to shut out eyes to the point which the 
mental ^velopment of the race has attained.’*^ And wherever 
the atdent political spirits of the University were gathered together 
—whether at the Ution, or the DervorguilJa Society of BalHol, or 
the Canning Gub—there was George Curaoo to be seen prominent 
in their toidft 

Paradoxical though it may seem, his enthusiasm and earnestness 
fostered the very deleft which most seriously threatened his repu- 
tioo as a speaker ; and by the end of his £tft year at the University, 
when his position in the Union was established, his prolixity was 
exciting universal comment. “ Lengthy and somewhat discursive 
though eloquent'' were terms applied to his speaking by a writer in 
Latd and i while a contributor to the same paper observed 
on another occasion that though at times good, he certainly ex¬ 
hibited a lamentable tendency to become prolix. As it was, he 
spoke for about fifty minutes and would have gone on for fifty 
more had not the President interposed/'’ FrientU who were fuQy 
persuaded of the fine quality of his mind warned him conftantly 
of the insidious nature of this besetting sin, and none with greater 
solicitude than Jowett “ As you know, success in politics depends 
upon good sense, the power of work and the power of speech ” *; 
but this latter power muSt not be allowed to run riot. ** I think you 
have many advantages fl»d one disadvantage—too much to say In a 

The Coniemiiim of Youog Oxford," George Cunoo {a cbe 
^uae, 1SS4. 

WaHr. Odeber 25^ 1879. 
iLWcad ^attr of i4tb, 

<Lenetd«ted Jul? I 5 tb. iSS:. 
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speech oi in ccnretsation. It i$ a good fault if coirefked-'but a 
molt setious one if left uncorred^ed, because it deltroys the impress 
sion of weight and of thought and gives the impression, probably 
very undeserved, of conceit and self-sufficiency/'‘ So consdous 
was he of the danger which this failing threatened to the career 
of one of the outstanding figures that had gone forth from his 
beloved Baliiol, that he continued to press his views upon him 
long after he had passed from his immediate ken, ** May 1 tell you 
something—only a hint, which may, perhaps, be rather impertinent 
now that you have ceased to be * in statu puplUari ’ ? It would be 
better if you were shorter in speaking, writing, conversation. I 
think it is worth your while to consider how you can correft this 
defeft—probably the only bar which Itanda in the way of your 
rising to eminence/** T^c this excellent and well-meant advice 
was accepted in the spirit in which it was tendered was amply 
apparent when, in due course, George Girzon threw himself heart 
and soul Into the projeft foi raising a memorial to the late Mafter of 
Bailiol and, inde^, bore on his own shoulders the whole brunt of 
the undertaking. 

Early in x88o Incereft in politics was Idmuiated by the General 
Eleftion which, after a long period of exile, had brought the liberal 
parry back to power with Mr. Gladitone at its head, and with a 
considerable infusion of the ftrong wine of radicalism—that very 
advanced brand of liberalism which only Itopped short of sodallstn 
—represented in the new Government by Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. These events roused the conservative 
inAinfts deeply tooted in George Curzon*s nature, and at the earlieft 
opportunity he moved in the Union that this House views with 
sincere regret the results of the General Elcftion/* He spoke *' in 
his beft Ityle and was listened to with profound attention for three- 
<^aarters of an hour. Both as regards manner and matter it was by 
far the belt speech I have heard at the Union for a long dme palt.** * 
The debate excited widespread interest Twice it had to bead] ouroed, 
and on April the apth, when the final Itage was reached, the new 

•L«KU dtt«d D«ccaiber jilt, 1SI4. 

*Lerter d*ted Septetnbef ijth. tSl9, 
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hall was crammed co sulfbcatioii, it being e^maced that more than 
a thousand people we« present * ** The debate ended with a House 
cumuicuously impuienc to hear Mr. Cuczon'i repl7> which> indeed> 
was well worth hearing. He carried his audience completely with 
him, and his morion by a considerable majority.”^ The adbaal 
numbers were: for the morion 228, against 713 ; majority ZI3. 

The following month George Cutzon was ele&ed President of 
the Union by 308 votes co i y3« a majority of 113 over Me. Sargeaunt, 
the representative of the liberal section of the House, who had the 
advantage of being the nominee of the out'going President, Mr. 
B. R. Wise. The honour was no empty one, for the Union at chat 
time was juAly regarded as a nursery of ^tesmen. Asquith in 
1874, Milner in 1876, had each occupied the Presidential chair— 
and each had found it a stepping Aone to a distinguished Public 
career. The same year he added to his sesponsibiliries by accepting 
the secretaryship of the Canning Qub—an exclusive organisation, 
representing the flower of Young Oxford Conservatism, which 
had been founded In i8$o, but which had &ll&n somewhat Into 
oegleft This in spite of the hd that a protraf^ enquiry into 
principles which hid marked the transactions of the dub in the 
lace seventies bad placed opinion in the Canning " years ahead of the 
patty at large.*** 

With a vigour and a success that earned for him the title of second 
founder of the dub, he set to work to make of the Canning Cub a 
real centre of Conservatism In the University. During the flrft year 
of his tenure of office the maximum number of undergraduate 
members petmitted by the rules, namely, twenty-live, was reached 
for the BiSt time for a nutnbtt of years, and the total living member¬ 
ship brought up to two hundred and twelve, Induding five members 
of each of the two Houses of Parliamenc. During the same period 
the dub met regularly once a week throughout ^e academic year, 
a record never previously reached, and at every one of the twenty- 
four meetings George Curzon was in attendance. He frequently 
took part in the debates and always drafted in maflerly Ayle minutes 

'Cambridgt of Mitr )th, iSSo. *IhU. 
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LIFE AT BALLIOL 

of the proceedings, which provided sumaiaiies of the debates so 
admirable, that at the close of his two years of office the club deter* 
mined to have them printed and bound as a permanent record of 
its proceedings. He always regarded debate as the primary purpose 
of the dub’s esistence, and it is clear from the method which he 
adopted of reporting the discussions that he assumed chat the papers 
which gave nse to them would be preserved separately. They 
certainly were during his time, for at its dose he handed them to his 
successor: but while his sununacies of the debates have been pee* 
served, the papers themselves have disappeared. In the sympatb^c 
atmosphere of the dub he spoke with marked eifeft. ‘*He was 
mailer, even in those early days, of a ftyle .... always vigorous and 
eflefbve and at times rising to a ftately eloquence."^ 

Apart from the debates, the chief feature of the club’s afeivities 
was an annual dinner held in conjunedoA with a kindred body, the 
Qtacham club, to which prominent public men were always invited. 
The newly*appointed seccetary was determined to prove that this 
funfeion could be made, not only an effefUve political demonftration, 
but a financial success. TX^ith a fejth that deserved and von success, 
he hired the dty buildings, gave the contcaft for the dinner to the 
cook of Balliol college, r^uced the price of tickets from cweoty-iive 
shillings to a guinea, and awaited with confidence the result. On 
June ^e i8th, i88i, a record number—one hundred and thirty— 
sat down to dinner, among the guefts being two prominent members 
of the Opposition, Sir ^cha^ Cross, M.P., and Mr. E. Gibson, 
M.P., who responded to the coasts of Her Majesty’s Oppositson 
and the Houses of Parliament, proposed by Mr. Curzon and Lord 
Cranborne respectively. 

It was with legitimate satisfaction that he penned his subsequent 
report on the proceedings. Instead of resulting in a defidr, as had 
almoA invariably been the case, “ the dinner left in the coders of 
the dub a handsome and unpcecedeoted surplus*’ The success of 
the banquet as a political and social function was equally deduve. 
** It only remains to say chat the dinner appeared to give very gen^ 
satisfaction, and that so lace were the fe^vity and speech maVing 
protraCled, that it was a quartet paSl twelve before the town hall 

'Me W. V. Hov, Pell»v «£ MertoQ CpUefe, t oemWr of tbc club tt (be doc. 
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was vacated, tad the members of the two clubs retutned home after 
the molt successful dinner ever chronicled in the annals of the 
Canning and Chatham.” 

It mult have been a source of no little gratification to him that 
many years later Mr. Sceinhart, in an hlltoiicaJ survey of the aftivi* 
tics of the club during a period of years fcom its foundation in 
i860, should have declared of his term of office, ” during which 
Toryism was slowly recovering &om the smashing blow of the 
General Eledion of :88o,” that it was ** the golden age of the 
Canning club.” 

Reference has been made to the early maturity of his mind. His 
political beliefs were formed at a very early age and changed singu¬ 
larly little throughout his life. The politics of Eton, so far as there 
could be said to be any, were doubtless conservative by tradition. 
** Very nearly all Eton fellows are Conservatives,” he informed his 
Mother at the time of the election of 1S74, and we all wore dark 
blue ribbon in our buttonholes.”^ But his political views were 
much mote dedoite than those of the average schoolboy, and being 
” the ptotagonllt of conservative ideas, he soon found himself the 
uncrowned leader of a Government perpetually In power.” ‘ 

Before he left Oxford his conceptico of Conservatism was com¬ 
prehensive and clear cut. It was in the main the ereed expounded 
by Disraeli in his political novels, ” Conlngsby,” “ Sybil,” and 
” Tancred.” In this creed of a young Engird party he saw “ a 
great deal that was visionary, much that was doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment, and a little that was absurd ”; but from it Conservatism had 
derived one great principle which was, and mult continue to be, 
the sheet anchor of its domeltic programme, namely, ” the ameliora¬ 
tion of tlie coadidon of the lower orders of society.” This pdndple 
he desired to see raised ** from the dream of the philanthropilt to the 
duty of the Statesman.” But this was not to be eHefied by what a 
British adnumitcatot at a later date and in a Afferent coonedtion 
aptly described as ”catasciophic change.”^ The Monarchy, the 
Eltates of the realm, the Eltablished Church—inititutioiis which 

>L«Rex to Pebnurj jtb, tS74. 
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had “ tailed England from a coUefUon of pett^ principalities to a 
great Power whose &zne overshadowed the world muSt be 
sedulously guarded and preserved. Social revolution involving a 
war of classes, “ of the landed and monied interests, of aristocracy 
and democracy, of the rich and the poor, of the landlord and the 
tenant,*’ was fraught only with disaiter. 

His outlook upon foreign a&irs was emphatically and frankly 
Imperialistic. Nor could he understand how anyone brought up at 
Oxford could hold a different creed. ** At a place and amid infticu> 
tions whose roots are buried in the palt, and whose hiltory is inrer- 
twined with that of the nadon, whose sons have carried its name to 
the comers of the World and Stamped their own on the fabric of 
imperial grandeur, it would, indeed, be Itrange were there found 
any acquiescence in the sordid doctrines of self^&cement. In a 
policy of national or territorial disintegradon, in the new-found 
obligation to shirk admitted duties, ot in the application of the 
syAem of a parochial rcStry to the polity of a colossi empite.**^ 

A Striking example of the fixity o( his views on political and social 
questions is provided by his attitude towards the ^ttnehisemest of 
women. He was convinced that any encroachment by oae sex on the 
rightful sphere of the other muft lead to social dssintegradon, and 
he opposed on principle all movements in this direftion. During 
his second year at Oxford a proposal was put forward by the library 
Committee to permit lady Imdents to make use of the Union library. 
The proposal waa one which occasioned considerable excitement, 
chough ** when the librarian announced that the ladies would not 
themselves appear in the Union, there was a groan of disappoint¬ 
ment.*'* Nevertheless the proposal supported by the President, 
Mr. £. T. Cook, and opposed by Mr. Curzon, was carried by a 
narrow majority, sh voting for, and 2^3 again^ the motion. It 
was one of the few—possibly the only-occasion on which Curzon 
sufiered defeat in any debate of firlt-class importance at the Union. 
With hifo the matter was one of principle, and fifteen years later he 

tbe pterleui quotadoe* are froB an article eedtled “ The CoaierratiBB 
ci Vouog Oiferd,’* b? G. N. Cujsqo, vUch appeared Ifi tbe of Juae 
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vns opposing with equsl 2 m 1—sind for tht time being with success— 
the admission of ladies to Fellowship of the Royal Geogtaphlcal 
Society. Lfttei AiU he itood out as one of the mo^ convinced and 
powerful opponents of woman suifnge. 

His opinions of pe£8on8> expressed with the unabashed candour 
which gave to his conversation so piquant an interest, were marked 
by the same maturity as his views about things. Writing £coixt Blen* 
hdm, where “ the conversation was largely political/’ he told his 
fnend Farter that he thought Sir Michael Hicks Beach ^*the 
moft incompetent Cabinet Minifter " he had ever set eyes on- With 
Randolph Churchill he was more favourably impressed as a smart 
fellow possessing all the audacity which his performances give him 
credit for.” ^ This impression remained and was, indeed, heightened 
by the latter’s brilliant leadership of the funous Fourth Party, for 
two years later he wrote of him in a ftill more admiring ftrain— 
” Randolph Churchill has made moSt remarkable Strides in efdma> 
tloA both inside and outside the House. He may not always have 
been judicious, but he has shown extreme capacity and is walking 
away from all his contemporaries.”* 


*LeRu t 9 ^ R. Firrer, OAober iTtfa, tSIq. 
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OfiORGs CuRZON*$ Abilities w«re sudi as might have vron for him t 
brintam acAdemic cueer. The7 win for him briliiaot Academic 
succesies. though they foiled to give him the former. No man ever 
worked harder than he did, but his absorbing lotere^ in political 
and social life claimed too much o£ his time and energy to permit 
him to concentrate steadily on the Itudies comprised within the 
University curriculum. His successes, brilliant—even Aartling'-^ 
as they sometimes proved to be, were dashes of genius rather than 
indications of Iteadily pursued ftudy. As at Eton, so at Oxford, his 
academic spoils were taken by ^rm rather than by patient and 
carefuUy prepared siege. It was his phenomenal power of rapid 
issimiiatioR that made him so formidable a candidate in the 
competitions for which he entered. His friends were wont to ex« 
postulate with him on this score: . You might do anything 

you liked if you borrowed some of the Iteadiness of mediocrity. 
You will be grumbling at this old Story by this time; but an ac- 
qvuuntance of yours up here (Cambridge) was saying the same thing 
lately and Idrred me up anew.*’ ^ And a year la^—“ So you have 
won another prize. 1 hope you are not tired of them yet. Remember 
0($car) B(rowiung)*s dlftum that success is no criterion of a good 
education; its meats arc not quite clear to you now, 1 dare 
say.’** 

His chances of a BtUioI scholarship were prejudiced, if not al¬ 
together spoilt, by his Insisting upon sitting up nightly until three 
a.m. or 4 a.m., discussing with his new found friend, St. John 
<I«ttu Crons dx Hoa B. Deeembet 5th, xSt^. 

item ifae Hea. B. LTtteltoa, Noreaber xiib, ttrj. 
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Btodzick, every aspect of ^fe—social^ political acd religious. He had 
jumped breathlessly into a railvay carnage and the krtet's friendship 
one day when proceeding on long leave from Eton. The present 
Lord l^dieton tells how, jult as the train was moving off, a tall, 
pinh-faced and breathless indlTiduU ” was pushed uncecemoniousiy 
into the carriage occupied by himself and Alfred Lyttelton, the 
great hero of the school at the time, and how, having seen him 
announced as the winner of the Prince Consort prize for French that 
morning, he recognised him and proceeded to put him at his ease. 
Such was the beginning of a friendship which lasted for thirty years 
before great events caft their shadow over Jt and embittered the 
relations which had brought into the lives of each so much real 
pleasure. Pot these intimate talks far into the night, in 1877, though 
they may have lo$t Curzon a Balliol scholarship, laid the foundations 
of a remarkable friendship. If I were to tell you what a pleasure 
it is to exchange thoughts and feelings with one who is to run the 
same course as oneself, with the same alms and many mutual friends 
and associations, you would believe that I was only Battering you; 
but 1 know that you will agree with me that it is something beyond 
a mere community of interelb which has enabled us to talk so 
unreservedly on so short a friendship on subjef^ which mo8t people, 
if they enter on them at aU, touch upon only when they have proved 
their contidence in each other.'* ^ 

This habit of sitting up late was already attrafdng the unfavour¬ 
able notice of his friends. “ Now 1 want to harangue you about 
going to bed In rather better time. Ever since my brother Arthur, 
who was one of the 8trooge^ brained men I ever saw, broke down, 
1 vowed that I would not see anyotie running the risk of making 
himself, by sitting up, incompetent for the reA of his life to make any 
sudden spurt in work—for that is what it comes to.*’* All such 
warnings fell on deaf ears ; yet neither social nor political dJs- 
traddons succeeded in robbing him of success in the fiiSt great teft 
of die use to which he had put his time at the University, for he took 
a fic^'dass in Honour Moderations in classics in i$8o. And the 
following year Jowett wrote entbusia^cally to Lord Scarsdaie— 

^Letter froai tho Hoo. St. Tofafi Brodrldc, Deceblxc xfld, tl??. 

*Lertu Crocn the Hob. Almd Lycteltoo. 
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" Youi soQ is dohg extremely well at BalJiol. He woilcs very Iteadily 
and successfully." ^ 

Nevertheless his ftieads were fearful USt he should fail to do 
himself ju^ce and cootinued to proffer good advice. This solicitude 
on his behalf he acknowledged gratefully. 

“ I know how true what you say is, and that Oxford life and 
work are not to be treated in a clumce and casual manner. I 
hope that this coming term, several fotmet distra^ons being 
absent, I shall be able to buckle down in greater earnestness. 
Anyhow, I recognise that there is something more to be done 
than indulge in delightful but not, perhaps, very profitable 
intercourse with charming friends * 

But the attrafdons of social and political life militated againft these 
good resolutions, and as the date of the final examination ap¬ 
proached we find him depressed and full of forebodings. “ I am 
thoroughly sick of work, have long realised that I did not begin 
putting my back into Greats till a year too late, and shall be quite 
content still further to dignify class two by the insertion of my 
name.** 9 For six months he had been working at high pressure 
to make up for loft time, and when at laft the ordeal was over, be 
fell a prey to anxiety as to the result. ** As to the exam, I am 
harassed by confiifbng doubts and emotions/* He tried to esti¬ 
mate his dances. His history papers he was satisfied with, his 
translations he thought were on the whole quite good, but the 
papers on logic and philosophy he marred ** by toi^y misunder¬ 
standing, and therefore writing bosh on one important queAion in. 
each." His proses he reckoned to have been moderate. 

" Now you see my extremely critical position. My history 
is pulling me up, backed by my translations. My logic and 
philosophy are remorselessly pulling me down. Which will 
win ? Hone^y, I chink eidier. 1 tell you the truth. 1 do 

'Letttt dated Odober silt, iSSz. 

*Lelte< t 9 R. It Furu, January 14^ iSSo. 
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not think I am ahsoIuCel7 out o£ the chance of a £rft; but» 
upon 1117 vord> I atn &om in it. . . bearing in mind the 
scpedot importance attached to philosoph7 ... I am 
indued to l^ere that the betting U oo a second/' ’ 

Six weeks were to elapse befoK these anxieties could be laid to 
reit, and he turned to political and social engagements for dis* 
traction—a long promised motion at the Union, the Canning Oub 
dinner, and two balls, the Vincent and the ’Varsity, which he 
helped to organise. It was not until the blow fell that he realised 
how much he had set bis heart upon a firit and how greatly he had 
expefled success. ** Disappointed I freely conics 1 was and am. 
And I was also rather disguited, for in spite of occasional doubts.... 
I felt tolerably confident, on the whole* of getting a fir^, and 
think I did about well enough to do so.’* ^ And it was charadteti^c 
of the man that he should hare exclaimed on learning his fiue—so 
at leaft runs the ftory—Nov I shall devote the reft of my life to 
showing the ^Tamingra that they have made a miltake.” What he 
cared txtoSt was the el?ScA which his failure might have on his 
future career. ** In the public eye I am, of course, Stamped with 
the brand of respedbble mediocricy.” ^ 

His friends and admirers hastened to reassure him. ** I think that 
it should be regarded as an accident,” wrote Jovett, *' for the fixlt* 
class was cert^y deserved both by ability and induftry; and I 
trult that you will not abate one jot of hope or heart in entering 
upon the political career which is your natural sphere.” * Among 
t^ fiift to write and discount the effed of failure was Alfred Lyttel¬ 
ton, the Eton hero into whose railway compartment he had been 
unceremoniously ushered eight years before. *' Of course, you could 
have got the Hrft-class for certain if you had denied yourself the 
Union, the Canning, snd those other literary, political and social 
enterprises which tuve earned you the name of the molt famous 
Oxonian that In my knowledge of Oxford I can remember.”* 
Jowetfs eidmate of the result as an accident was a sound one. The 

'L<cter to R. R. Purer. Mi)r tSth, iSSi. 

•Letter to R. R. Fener. Jol? :}rd, iSSe. UM. 

•Letter fiMB Jovett. Julf ijth. tSSe. 

iLetterdeted Jol; 4tb, 1SB1. 
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decision hid hung in the balance, and it was only at the Is^ moment 
and by a feather’s weight that the scale had fallen against him. His 
performance, when all the circumstances are taken into censidera* 
tion, was ^ one of which he had little reason to be ashamed. 

Some little time before he had been placed proxime accessit *’ 
for the Qiancellor’s Latin verse prize, and in the summer of i8$i 
had suffered the same fate in an attempt to capture the Lothian 
history prize. His Essay on John Sobieski, King ^Poland, covering 
one hundred and eight large quarto pages of neat manuscript, was 
described by one ^ the judges as *‘a decidedly good narrative 
Essay with a considerable amount of careful reading/* the author’s 
treatment of ** the political causes which led Sobieski to change 
from a French to an Austrian policy ” being regarded as particularly 
good. But it was marred by “a certain pretentiousness of Style 
and chara^ier/’ ^ and was judg^ inferior to the essay of Mr. E. H. R. 
Tacham of Brasenose College, who was proclaimed the winner. 
Thus, with hii second-class in the final school of liters Humani* 
ores, his undergraduate life at Oxford came to a somewhat dis- 
appoiociog end. 

Ic was not, however, his kit tilt at fortune in this particular arena. 
A year later he atoned for his previous defeat by winning the 
Lothian Prize for the heSt hiAori^ Essay on Justinian, in circum* 
ilances recalling his mo£t brilliant and dramatic onslaughts on the 
prize fund at Eton. The Aory of this achievement will be told 
presently. The same year he was elefted a Fellow of All Souls, 
an ambition which he had cherished, but which he had hesitated 
to put to the test, twelve months before. Do you recommend me 
CO Stand for Ail Souls this year ? ” he had asked his friend Farrer, 
in July, 1882. ** I am very doubtful,” he added. I don’t know 
much hiAory and am not inclined to read all August, September 
and Ofiober .... It seems to me only a hundred to one chance, 
particularly aRer I have only got a second.” * And, finaily, by win¬ 
ning the Arnold Prize for the hUt Essay on Sir Thomas More, in 
2884, he created a new record, no one man having previously won 
the two molt important University prizes in hiltory. 

tLener froto D«ta Xiiehia (oH. W. lUper. Mtf jitb, 2M1. 
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This Uit triumph was the outcome of a sodden whim on a par 
with the impulse which had led him to withdiaw from the Italian 
class at £ton> only to reappear at the examination and under the 
Italian mailer’s nose, to snatch the prize from the Urtcr's favourite 
pupil. Strolling one day into the Bodleian library, he noticed Mr. 
A. Hawkins—afterwards to win Bune under the nom-de-plume of 
Anthony Hope—whose Essay in competition for the Lotlrian Prize « 
had been singled out for honourable mention,*^ at work with a 
view, as he bought, to wiping out his defeat in the former com¬ 
petition by capturing the Arnold Prize. ^ The dlefl was like that of 
the smell of iht field of battle in the noltrils of Bucephalus. His 
spirit of emulation rose within him, and from that moment he made 
up his tQ enter the lilts. He spent many days at the British 
Museum reading, with an imperious determination Co succeed and 
an apoAcIic fai^ In hia ability to do so. And in due course he had 
the satisfaction of being acclaimed the viAor. Thus the mishaps 
which had be^en him as an undergraduate fell into the background 
before the glittering rewards which crowned his Itudent days. 

These final academic viflories were won after his undergraduate 
days were over; and two years earlier we see him emerging from 
the University and Itepping expef^tly across the threslwld of 
the greater world awaiting eatplontion and, unless he was much 
miltakeo, conqudt. Earlier Hill, at the feltivities with which his 
coining of age at Kedlelton had been celebrated in January, t88o, 
he had made plain the Itandpoint fi:om which he locked forward to 
the future. 1 am fully conscious of the £a£^ that should I ever do 
anythiog worthy of the humblelt mention, it mult be looked for 
not in the boyhood which has now closed behind me, but in the 
manhood which from to-day opens before me.**^ 

This side of his character is plain enough. George Curzon was, 
and always had been, a man of great ambitions. One who knew him 
from his Eton days once said of him that he seemed to realise the 
ideal of AriHode’s fieya\ 64 >vxoi> a man who regards himself as 
worthy of greatness and who is worthy. * It is a coincidence that is 
'He vu vtoQg ia tbe coccltnloo lo vhlcb b« juaped, £m Sk A. K. H*vUas 

tell* ow th«t be iieret cfittfed for (be AmoU. 
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not ^thout significance, surely, thst at a much later period of his 
life a very different person should have been Struck with the same 
ides. One day in March, 190a, Lady Curzon sat in the verandah of 
a house in Darjeeling, gazing out at the snow-white peak of Kan- 
chenjunga, and fitfully turning over the pages of Macaulay’s Life 
of Pitt.” As she glanced casually at the letterpress, her attention 
was suddenly arreited by a description of that ftecesman, which she 
at once applied to the man who always filled her thoughts and who 
was, at that moment, toiling in the service of his country in the 
Iteaming plains below. Pitt’s self'clteem, she read, ** was not that of 
an upAart who was drunk with good luck and with applause .... 
it was that of the magnanimous man so finely described by Ariitotle 
in the * Ethics ’—of the man who thinks himself wor±y of the 
great things, being in truth worthy.” 

If, then, George Curzon had long dreamed dreams of coming 
greatness, it was natural enough chat now, when the vj^ of life was 
opening out before his gaze, these ambitions should have risen to 
the surfiice and should have tended to obscure the many ocher 
charafferiftics lying behind the mask which was too often mistaken 
for the man. For these we mult glance back at the early formation 
of charaffcer during his eventful school-days and the rapid cryltal- 
liiadon of habits a^ opinions at Eton and Oxford which, far mote 
chan io the case of molt meti, make it Important to Itudy George 
Curzon as a boy and undergraduate. 

His precocity was amusingly apparent In his coctespondence— 
already considerable even before he reached Oxford. Returning 
from Dinard at the age of nineteen, he undertook to escort to Eng- 
land a small boy of eight who was being sent to school for the fix^ 
time. ” 1 had no notion that children at that age could be so in¬ 
teresting or could say such escitordinary things,” he wrote in a 
letter to R. B. Brett on September the 20th, 1878. “He quite en¬ 
livened out fourteen hours’ passage, and we trudged about South¬ 
ampton two hours together before our train left for London, where 
his fiither met him and smothered him with kisses and me with 
thanks. 1 never saw a fitcher and a little boy so glad to see each 
other and it was quite refreshing to watch them.” He commented 
freely on the booli he read, “ I have been readiog by way of light, 
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but withil advantageous macecial Cil Bias. It is an amusing jumble 
of love Stories and pedantic narration of a bygone, amorous and 
Mtcavagant age, destitute of morals and keenly appreciative of the 
present. Life couldn’t by any possibility be call^ dull in those days ; 
the only question is if they ever existed.** ^ 

To his contemporaries at Oxford it seemed that he had never 
passed through a SUge of immaturity at all. NetUeship and Sttaeban- 
Davidson, his tutors, took him as they found him and left him 10. 
It has been said of hin with much truth that before he ceased to be 
an undergraduate he had touched upon as much political and social 
life as moft men of thirty, " What think you of Oxford socially ? '* 
asked St. John Brodrick befote the end of Cuiion’s year at 
the University. You are a great experiment there, you know. So 
few fellows of public school ftmc come up with so many impressions 
of the outside world and settle down to Oxford. You began there 
where moft Mows leave off, so the result is especially interelUng.** * 
And a yar later, when congratulating him on his conuag of age— 
“ If the day is not a crisis in your life, it is because you can look back 
on many experiences which usually succeed it.”' Before leavu^ 
college he had already paid several visits to the continent. And in 
the course of his irtcursions into society he had become engaged 
to be married—1 project which withered and died as a result of the 
chilly reception which his engagement at so young an age met with 
from his father. 

Reference has been nude in the account which has been given of 
his life at Eton to a certain fa^diousoess of tafte—exhibited by the 
fumishii^ of his loom^which had attrafbd the attention of Mr. 
Gladftonc and caused him to comment on the increasing luxury of 
life at our public schools. The same thought was suggelted to others 
by the appearance of his rooms on the ground floor of the small 
block, familiarly known as “ the cottage,” beyond the new Hall at 
BallioL “ They were furnished rather more elaborately than was 
usual; they were always kept spick and sp^, and gave a sort of 
impression of opulence and of that ‘ superiority * which became 

•LcHer to the Hoa. R. B. Bcett, Aogun sift, tS?!. 

ditol March tMb. tl79« 

Jlxtter dated jasuary lotb, iSSo. 
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ctysCallised in a £unou8 phrase.'’^ His determination to Lave every¬ 
thing kept not merely tidily, but in its appointed place, was a source 
of no little perturbation to the “ scout of number twelve stair¬ 
case,* who found it difficult to keep his maker's rooms quite as he 
wished them. Words over a cracked teapot led to the highly-tried 
servant being had up before the redoubtable Joweti—the solitary 
occasion during forty years of meritorious service on which such 
a thing happened to him. It was not that George Curaon was in¬ 
tentionally hard upon chcee who served him or deliberately in¬ 
considerate, it was simply that he expefbd others to exhibit the 
same efficiency in the discharge of (heir duties as he displayed him¬ 
self. It was a charaf^rlftlc which grew rather than dimixushed xnth 
advancing years, and marred with increasing frequency his relations 
with his subordinates. Let It be added that when it occurred to him 
that they were required, no one Imew better how to speak the kindly 
word and perform the gracious a^ that turn away wrath. In the 
case of his old scout the occasion presented itself many years later, 
at a dinner given at Balliol in his honour, on his return ^om India. 
He was quick to take it. That one kd of courtesy was never for¬ 
gotten, and among the great throng that flocked to We^brinlter to 
attend Lord Curzon’s funeral was the old scout of number twelve 
Itaiccase, there to pay his lalt tribute of respedl to his former 
ToaSttt. 

It is not, in reality, Strange that the impressions which he made 
upon men of his own age in these days of early manhood should be 
conflifUng, for, Janus-like, be looked with two foces upon the 
world around 1 ^. To the generality of mankind he was ambitious, 
self-confident, amazingly induitrious, haughty, coldly aloof. Fifty 
years before he had made his mark at the OxSord Union, representa¬ 
tives of the undergraduate life of Oxford and Cambridge bad crossed 
swords in a famous debate on the lespefUve merits of Byron and 
Shelley. Monckton Milnes, aReiwards Lord Houghton, had said 
of a Chrilt Church undergraduate on that occasion that he was “ a 
very superior person.'^ Gladitone, like Curzon, did undoubesdly 
Aacd out as something difierent from hz$ undergraduate contem- 
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CURZON, 1878-1882 

potane$. Beyood this it would hardly be juiddable to press the 
analogy; but juit as both diffeced from the men of their own times, 
so both possessed charafWi^dcs which were far from attra^ve to 
the majority of their fellows. Macaulay had wilccen of Gladftone 
in chat “ ic would not be at all Araoge if he were one of the 
molt unpopular men in England.” Similarly, one who was an undet> 
graduate with George Cuczon at Oicford has said of him—He 
was not popular in college; nor did he wish to be. His scale of 
values was his own.”^ None suffered fools less gladly than he did, 
and he made enemies, if cot deliberately, at leaS^ with an indifference 
which those who were interested In his future viewed with feelings 
not fef short of dismay. A politician,** urged Jowett, “ should 
make friends wherever he goes ; the social part of his life is quite 
as important as die political, and in early years perhaps more so.** * 
But he was temperamentally incapable of mitigating the crude 
force of an iron hand by the use of a velvet glove. 

Then was much behind the mask, however, that the generality 
of manldnd never saw. The man himself—the ego behind these 
outward esepressions of a virile and sometimes irritating personality, 
was something almolt unimaginably different. Throughout his life 
the man outwardly so complacendy seIf<onffdent was curiously 
dependent upon spirituaJ aid. He once confided to one of his closest 
friends that he nevet embarked upon any undertaking, however 
trivial, without uttering a prayer for help. Yet through the funda¬ 
mental seriousness of his nature there ran an astonishing llreak of 
boyishness and naivety, which was conltsindy displaying itself to 
the infinite edification of his intimate friends. When in company 
that he found congenial, he could be the molt entermlning of mor¬ 
tals and at once became the centre of attrafbon. ** George Cufzon 
was, as usual, che molt brilliant; he never ffags for an inltant 
either in speech or in repartee. After him George Wyndham, 
Mark Napier and Webber.**^ His humour welled up endlessly and 
bubbled over fcom sheet exuberance. No one enjoyed either the 
heating or the telling of a good Itory more rKan he did. 

>Profeasor J. W.Mackail. 

dated Deceoibu tSS4. 

sPmQ tbe Diary of Wilfred Sciveo Bluat, July iCl, iSyj. 
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The Duke of Mailboiough had an Emu given him. It 
was sent to Blenheim, and great intere^ was taken in the 
chances of its capacity for proaeation. Eventually it laid an 
egg. The Duke and Duchess were absent from home. A 
telegram was sent to the latter by the agent to apprise her of 
the event. * Emu has laid an egg. In the aba^ce of Youi 
Grace, have put goose to sit on it.* ** ‘ 

And so delighted was he with an epigram believed to have been 
composed by A, W. Vetrall on bis old friend Oscar Browning, that 
he wrote it down and preserved it carefully among his private 
papers. 

O be obedient, O.B., 

To nature's stem decrees. 

Else singular as now you are 
You’ll soon be (too obese. 

jfwoO.B.'s. 

His own wit was not always devoid of fting, for he passed easily 
from humour to irony, as anyone who invited a rebuff was not 
unlikely to discover. Finding himself on one occasion the seci> 
pient of a presentation copy of a book in which he thought that he 
detected sundry borrowings from publications of his own, he 
penned the following acknowledgement i 

Many thanks for the copy of your moSt interesting and 
valuable book. It contains a mass of Information and brings 
out knowledge with wonderful accuracy and minuteness up 
to date. In glancing through it, I observe that you have made 
a clean sweep of all my moft cherished quotations. I give 
you the following instances. I dace say there are many more.. 
Either out reading maSc run on curiously parallel lines, or you 
muA have absorbed what I wrote with a completeness which is, 
in any case, a compliment. Hoping that you are in good 
health and spirits and ready either to conquer new worlds or 
to resume your triumph over old ones. J am, etc... .** 
iLecter ftera George Cusco to Cedi SpdAg*Riee, Joty ilSo. 
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Sarcasm, erea when irs edge is dulled by humour, is apt to wound. 
Yec those who succeeded in penetrating the hard outer shell of 
apparent callousness and hauteur, found beneath it a being emi¬ 
nently lovable. ^'What are you reading and thinking about 
asked R. B. Brett in a letter in which he added ** I am full of aflefdon 
for you/* * And Dick Farrec’s dcrotion to him was so great, that 
all through his long and wafting illness, which culminated in his 
early deadi in July, 188^, be wrote conltantly to him, even when the 
mete effort of putting pen to paper was diltafteful and die eaerdon 
of doing so a severe tax upon his Strength. The bond between them 
was one of very real aifefUoA; and in a letter opened after his death, 
he stated that George Cutaon’s “ aflefdonate thoughtfulness so 
conspicuous during my long illness," had been a great help to Kim 
in his sore trial. 

As time went on his love of social life tended to widen the circle 
of his friends. While ftUl at Oxford he had flung himself with zelt 
into the plessuces of society. With the removal of the teftrifHons 
which coUege discipline necessarily imposed upon his freedom, he 
plunged into a whirl of social engagements. His spinal trouble made 
it impossible for him to enjoy riding ■, but dinner parties and dances 
in London, and good company and shooting in the country, £iled a 
large part of his leisure. " I have had juft over four weeks’ season, 
wUch I have enjoyed enormously," he told Farrer after leaving 
Oxford. ** During that time I have only dined at home once and 
have been to a dance (excluding Saturdays and Sundays) every night 
but one." * Later in the year, when entertaining was less In evidence, 
he turned his attention to the theatres. "‘Much Ado About Kothing* 
draws crowds to the Lyceum to admire the sumptuous scenery and 
appurtenances and (fttange faft I) the really 6rft-cla5s afting of 
l^iog as Benedick. Gilbert and SulUvsm have produced a new 
comic opera called * lolanthe.’ It is a satire upon Che House of 
Lords a^ as such elicits yells of delight from the mob." * Singing 
and afUng appealed to his artiftic sense. Some years later be went to 
see the Italian aftress, Eleanora Dose, when she hrfc came over to 

iLenerdtted Aoj^ :9th, it?!. 

iL«rtcr tQ R. R. Purer, July id. i S li. 

^Lertecro R.IL Purer, December tnd, tSIe. 
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OXFORD AND AFTER 

^ondon audience, and was fesdnated by the perfedion of 
ha an. Though she was “ a woman not loo young, not nrcttv not 
shapely, not painted, not adorned." yet she drew immense and 
enthusiaitic audiences, for “ she a£tcd on the Itage as though she 
were doing the Tcry a&ial and real thing in life, and as though one 
wail of the room where she was so doing it had acddentally been 
tom down, so that an outside audience could intrude upon her 
privacy."* 

His correspondence with his many friends certainly showed no 
trace of the ‘‘superior person" and would have been read with 
aftonishmenc by those who were unwilling to credit him with the 
quality of companionableness. From Parrer he received an amusing 
account of his experiences at a house-party in Scotland. 


Moft of the shooting was over except black game and blue 
hates. . . . Four real guns got nearly three hundred one day. 
I say because the Celtic keepers and gardeners, the York¬ 
shire flunkeys and Belgian cook are all allowed to carry guns 
and pot away freely at grice, hares, beaters or each other, 
according to their own sweet will. It is fancied that if asked 
to bear, they would be stiff and proud, but they enjoy the dig- 
mty of La Cbasst. The cook in particular is eyed with aver¬ 
sion. I saw him rake the line and all but massacre the tucot 
and two small lads."» 

And Oitaon wrote in the same strain of boyish exuberance. “... 
I went to the Whamcliffes for a party. We jugged some conies. 
I developed tmexpcdled and unwonted accuracy in my letempts 
upon that animal^s cxlltence this autumn—a deadliness not extended 
in similar proportion to the fowls of the air. However, a little 
at a time." » 

He had a great love of the beautiful wherever it was to be found- 
in the human form both male and female, in natural scenery, in 

*Lerrtt tg Mim Leiter, June 4 (h, 

*Lctt« f»m R. R, Pemr. Oaober jri, :88o. 
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|>oetry» la buildings^ in pi^hires and, icdecd, in every kind of art. 
“ The Taj is inconpaiable/* he told St, John Brodrick when des¬ 
cribing hU feelings ca seeing it for the first time, ** designed like a 
palace and finished like a jewel—a snow-white emanation Starting 
from a bed of cypresses and backed by a tunquoise sky, pure, perfc^ 
and unutterably lovely. One feels the same sensation as in gasdng at 
a beautiful woman, one who has that mixture of lovelies and 
sadness which is essential to the highest beauty/’ > This sensitiveness 
to beauty exercised a great influence upon him, for it was a powerful 
fadtor in extending the range of his iaterefts and in adding to the 
intensity of the joys and the depth of the sorrows of life. From 
Dresden, where he found himself for a few days the year after he 
came down from Oxford, he wrote with evident delight: 

*' Here I naturally spend my time in looking at pifhires or 
listening to music. The gallery is all chat one could hope for, 
and the world-famed pictures are all oce had imagined. Per¬ 
haps more than anything else I am struck by the cleverness of 
Holbeia. I did not know before that he was a painter of such 
surprising talent. The Madonna of Raphael seems to me to 
deserve its recognised pre-eminence over his other works. It 
Is softer and more ethereal.*’* 

And the satisfafUon which he detived from the contemplation of a 
Striking landscape was as vivid sod as fotense as the joy which he 
found in a beautiful work of act. He could scarcely ^d words to 
describe his sensations when the mift melted away and he saw—not 
for the first lime^he towering pinnacles of l^chenjunga out¬ 
lined agalo^ a turquoise sky. Suddenly there outshone, hung up, 
as it were, by chains in the sky, that molt incomparable of all visions 
in the entire universe, Kaachenjunga and his satellites, free from 
cloud, bright as silver, royal as a king. Oh I my God, ic was 
sublime, worth everything else in the world rolled together.” ^ 

It is important to realise the Itrength of this element in George 

>l,ener^tad, Jtsuuy 1^ :SIS. 

*LeRet to R. R. Finer, Miy syth. iSB). 
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Cuizoa’s nature, because it explains tnuch that is otherwise diAcult 
to understand. An artistic temperament adds to the fullness and 
richness of life, but it carries with it certain defers. Those who 
possess it are almost invariably emotional and highly ftzung. They 
are seldom content to plod along the welI*trodden and uneventful 
gtooTC that suffices for the average mac. They are apt to find the 
punfUiio of a sober and conventional formality irksome. George 
Curxon was emotional and highly Itrung. He was easily moved to 
tears, both of sorrow and of joy. He once went to the Albert Hall 
to bear Adeline Patti, and was profoundly affefted by her singing. 
*'Though fifty^thiee years old she is ftill a miracle, and the tears 
came like water springs to my eyes.*’^ In the same way, when 
playing the part of Dr. Primrose in some tablMMx vivants at a country 
house, to the Olivia of a friend of his, he was so carried away by 
the feelings of the charafter he was impersonating, that he could not 
help trembling with mingled compassion and afteAion. * It was 
inevitable that he should be profoundly aliened by the sorrows of 
life. ’Hiece are those alive who cannot to this day recall without 
emotion a pathetic incident many years later than the time of which 
I am now writing, of which he was the central figure. At a dinner at 
Bombay given by the then Governor, Lord Lamington, to welcome 
him on his return to cake up for a second time toils and res¬ 
ponsibilities of the Viceroyalty, he rose to respond to the coalt of 
his health, and that of lUdy Curzon, too unwell, unhappily, to 
accompany him from England. Overcome by a sudden wave of 
emotion induced by the proposer’s kindly reference to this mis¬ 
fortune, he ftood for some moments choking with sobs unable to 
utter audibly the cpeniog sentences of his reply. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, this emotional senaidveness goes 
far to explain both his hauteur and aloofness towards the generality 
of mankind and an epicene and almost Bohemian sociability where 
his personal ^ends were concerned. In the presence of Grangers he 
initin^vely on bis guard. Kls attitude cowards them was 
determined by the same in^tinfl of self-preservation which causes 

tLeRerto Miss Ldett, Juac 4tb, 1S9). 
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the hedgehog to withdraw to the shelter of its spinous coat when 
con^nted with the unknown. In congenial company, on the other 
hand, his emotional vivacity caused him to rebel againA the drab 
tyranny of a conventional pudsm, ju^ as when a boy it had made 
him restive under the re^ftions imposed upon his freedom by 
school dUdpUne. 

It is possible that to this same source mu^ be traced another 
chataden^c wholly unsuspected by the majority of those who 
knew him. Persons of emotional cemperamcnc are proverbially 
prone to extremes of feeling. If they have their moments of 
exaltation they have also their periods of profound depression. 
There were times when George Cuszon seemed able to view 
himself with curious detatchmenc and to subject himself to 
dispassionate analysis. On one such occasion he astonished an 
intimate friend by exclaiming at the end of a long dissertation on the 
career that he was planning for himself, chat he made no pretence to 
being a firft>c]ass man. ^ was far from being an isolated example 
of a certain innate humxUiy. Replying to a lener from a friend who 
had written to congratulate him on his appointment as Under 
Secretary for India in 1892, he spoke of the burden of his political 
work. “ I have a lot of meetings, and shall retail rubbish with a 
solemnity that will make the people think it all very grand and fine. 
One of the greatest delusions is that 1 can speak. I know one per* 
son who knows very well the reverse, and that is. Yours etc.^'* 
Three or four years later, when he was at Simla, on his way to the 
PaiTUfs and Ai^haniftan, he noted down in his diaty his surprise at 
the palatial proportions ’* of Viceregal Lodge, and added : “as 
I entered I could not help wondering if I should ever do so as its 
mafter V* This proved a fascinating topic on which to speculate, 
yet he concluded that while he would lilrt to succeed Lord Elgin in 
five years* time, Harris might prove a " formidable and worthier 
rival.** There were, indeed, occasions on which he took an almost 
absurdly diffident view of his own powers. Early in 1904, when his 
period of office in India was drawing towards a close, he received 
an invitation to write the official Life of Lord Beaconsfield. He 

'This latefiMal w«i made to MiMB«Uour, nov Kbe Heo. A, Lytrelton, DS.B. 
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understood and appreciated the compliment, but he declined. 
** Personally, 1 do not think for a moment that I should have been 
equal to the task,*' he told Lady Curzon in a letter written on 
March 3rd, 1904. ‘*I have not the perception, or the analytical 
powers or the requisite literary Style.*' These modelt estimates of 
himself were not the erratic afie£fcatioas of moments of theatrical 
self-depxeciatiOQ; they were considered judgments formed, it may 
be, during periods of depression, bur SCeadfa^y adhered to, nevei' 
theless, as being substantially correal. Years af^r he had left India 
he sat down in one of these Itrange moods of detachment and 
committed to writing estimates of himself which reproduce almoA 
verbatim these ftatementa made within a decade of his leaving 
Oxford. 

“ I have, and always have had, opinion of my abiUties and 
accomplishments—such as they are. I am never in the society 
of able men without recognising their icteUefhjtl superiority. 
1 have no opinion at all of what are sometimes alleged to be 
my powers of speech. When 1 * carry away * a big meeting, 
no one is more astonished than myself.... To say that I have 
a high estimate of myself, makes me, who know the reality, 
smile.** > 

In these days of research into the suboconsdous working of the hu¬ 
man mind such admissions as these would provide the psycho- 
analilt with a key to the hauteur and aloofness of his bearing in 
public. They would be attributed to what, in the jargon of the 
new learning, would be termed an “ inferiority complex." 

Of course it is easy enough to set againit these disj^ys of humility 
Innumerable examples of bombaft. There is the well-known Itory of 
his ofiet to bet the lace Mr Henry Wardle, M.P., who defeated him 
for South Detbyshire oii his firit attempt to enter Parliament, in 
18S3, that he would be the rir^ to make his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons*—a con£decce on his part which was ju^Ci£ed 
by the event. And on another occasion when an appointment which 
he had espedted to be oSered was given to someone else, he wrote 

>Thes« owingi vete Jotted do vn ehaaderiSticiUl? on « half sheet of note peper tfi 
c^to and put itvs; la s dnvet ax Hsekwood vlvre ibe; vsm fouad «fUr bu d wda . 
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in anything but a spirit o£ hiitniT.tcy>—If I do sot some dey le&ve-^ 
(the successful nvil) Aandiog as ^ as a church Steeple, I am sot 
yout obedient servant writing this letter.*'^ The answer to the 
obvious comment that no man can have seriously entertained 
e^mates of himself so glaringly discrepant, is that a man's judg* 
ment of himself is aifeded by his moods, and that in the case of 
persons of emotional temperament their moods swing after the 
manner of a pendulum from ennvagant opticnism to excessive 
pessimism. 

There was one other quality which George Curzon possessed in 
high degree, which often played a decisive part in determining his 
actions. He was a man of very unusual courage. Many of his ex¬ 
ploits as a boy, even when not in themselves meritorious, had 
demanded no little courage for their successful accomplishment. 
In later years he freqaentlj took a course which called for the exer¬ 
cise of great moral counge. On the queAion of the Indian cotton 
excise duty, be voted againA the material interests and the vigo¬ 
rously voiced wishes of his Lancashire conitituents, because he 
believed that to do otherwise would be to aft unjuftly towards the 
inarticulate masses of the Indian peasantry; and again, in later years 
in India itself, he displayed the same infiexible counge when as 
Viceroy he took up so uncompromising a ftand in the case of colli* 
sions between British soldiers and the natives of the country. And 
throughout his life he faced, with a fortitude and courage of which 
few had any conception, the unceasing Itruggle with physical suflet- 
ing, seldom in his later years ht off and often excruciatingly severe. 

'*Who knows,’* he asked in one of his moments of self* 
examination, what an effort and often a pain to me Is public 
appearance of any kind ? I am supposed to seek the footlights. 
IJttle do they know what a business it Is to get me on to the 
^ge I How many of them, I wonder, have any idea of the 
long hours spent in bed, of the aching back, of the incessant 
nerve pain in the leg, of the fearful ^eel cage in which I have 
to be incased when I undergo any strain in which standing up 
is involved ? They think me stiong and anogant and sclf- 
•L«RBt tc M 3 m Letter. OQobes >«b. iS^s. 
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suffid«at. Little do they teck that it is an invalid addressing 
them> who has only been diiveo to die duty because it is a 
duty, who has to be mechanically supported in otder co gland 
upright for an hour> and who probably goes back to his bed to 
wdtbe in agony as an expiation for bis foolishness.” * 

In the attempt which I have made to draw aside the veil behind 
which the real man lay hidden from the public gaze» 1 have travelled 
here and there ovet ground which IdU lies lo front of me. An 
endeavour at this eatly gtage to draw a derailed portrait of the man is 
justi£ed in the case of George Cuizon by the early matudey on which 
emphasis has been laid. In his case neither chara^er nor plan of life 
was built up slowly from year to year; both were ready-made from 
an unusually early dace and remained singularly little afield by the 
external incidents of his subsequent hlftory. And without an ade¬ 
quate knowledge of the man» no attempt to read acight the ftory of 
^ life would be likely to prove successful. With his portrait before 
us we may return to the autumn of iS8a and follow him with a 
bcctex chance of underfunding him along the road on wh ich be had 
now sec foot. 

He took part in public fundioos as occasion offered—in an 
important C^ervative demonftration at Derby, In Oftober, and 
in the festivities held to celebrate the opening of a new Art Gallery 
in the same city, in November. On this latter occasion he drew a 
graceful tribute from Six William Harcourt for the manner in which 

with all the grace and the wit of an accomplished orator,” he had 
managed ** delicately to propose the House of Commons coupled 
with the name of one who belongs to a different political party from 
himself.” But in the autumn of 1882 there was little prosped of an 
elefhon; and keenly though he enjoyed the diftradiofis of sodal 
life in England, there was one thing in which, with his enquiring 
mind and enterprising spirit, he delighted even mow, and that was 
travel in foreign lands. 

While Aill at Eton he had accompanied Oscar Browning during 
the Chiiltmas holidays in 1877 to France and Italy. This man was 
one of the few Eton mafters who really understood him as a boy— 

*Notei found oo & ibeet of note p«pet in • driver at Hiekvood. 
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!:« vuns ia one of his letters to his Mother of being taken by him 
to see the churchyud ’vrheic Gray wrote bis elegy and the room in 
which Milton wrote "Paradise Lost*'^—and in the summer of 1880 
the two joined forces once more and proceeded, during the Oscfocd 
long Vacation^ to Oberanuneigau to see the Passion Flay, and on 
to Switzerland. On lea^g Oxford in 1882, he embarked on a 
longer and more ambitious journey, travelling to Rome and to 
Greece with three boon companions—Edward Lynelton, Welldon, 
and Cornish—and thence alone to Egypt and Paleltine, and home 
via Constantinople, Vienna, Dresden, Prague and Berlin. This 
journey was followed after an interval of less than a year by a visit 
to Spain and Tangier; and the spring of 1B85 saw him at the 
JtaliM lakes and then in Sicily, Tunis, Carthage and Kairwhan. 
Af^ his return from this journey in the summer of 1885, he was 
kept in England for some time by the General Eiedion of that year 
and by his subsequent entry into the House of Commons in 1886 as 
member for Southport. But in Augult, 1887, he leR England once 
mote, this time for Canada and the United States and on via Japan 
and China to India. It was during the concluding ftages of this 
journey that he hf8t visited and began to write about the Indian 
Frontier. He returned to England in 1888, but he was too much 
bitten by the fascination of travel to remain long at home, and 
during the autumn of the same yeat he made the journey to Central 
Asia which resulted in his fir8t important book on the problems and 
politics of the Bait, which was published the following year with the 
title:—“ Russia in Central Asia in 1889.” Some part of the spring 
and summer of that year was spent on the continent and the whole 
of the autumn arxd ensuing winter in Persia, where he was engaged in 
coUe^g material for his second big book on Asia Persia and 
the Persian Question ”—which came out in two large volumes in 2 892. 

During 2890 and 2891 George Curzon's health was giving cause 
for some anxiety, and he spent a good deal of time on the contioent— 
at St. Moritz, and in France, Italy, Greece and Turkey. He was 
sufficieody reAored in health to embark in Auguft, 1892, on his 
second journey round the world ; the main objef^ of this expedition 
being the coUedUon of material iot his book on Japan, Korea and 

'L«ttec dated Juiy 25rd, {875. 
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China, which was published in 1894 and, under the title Prob¬ 
lems of the Far Balt,** met with immediate and gratifying success. 
It had scarcely passed through the press when the opportunity, 
which he had long sought, of 'dsiting the Pamirs and ^ghaniltan, 
presented itself, and by Avgult, 1894, he was once more on his way 
to the Balt The spell of the countries beyond the confines of ealtem 
Europe—valt in extent, Itzetching far bade into the dim and shadowy 
rwibght which preceeded the dawn of hiltory, at once aUudng and 
illusive, was Itrong upon him. ** Asia,” he wrote to a friend, as he 
It earned down the Red Sea, *' looms before me, valt, magnificent, 
inspiring.” It was foe his work in determining the source of the Ozus 
river on this journey that he subsequently received the Gold Medal 
of the Royal Geographical Sodety. With hU return to England 
in February, 1895, his series of journeys to the Hsilt came to an end, 
for new duties and responsibilities claimed his presence at home. 

For more than twelve years he had been travelling ahnolt con¬ 
tinuously, for, from December, t88a, until February, 1895, no 
year had passed, with the solitary exception of ]88(S, some pact of 
which had not been spent in foreign countdes. So extensive a 
programme of travel had necessarily taken him away at frequent 
intervals from bis Parliamentary duties, with the result that in the 
Whip’s room there was some not unnatural opposidon to his 
inclusion in the Government in 1891. Lord Salisbury, however, 
appredaced the objefb with which his journeys had been under¬ 
taken and ofiered him the polt of Under Secretary for India, as will 
appear hereafter. Further reference to his Asiatic journeys will be 
m^e in due course; in the mean time some description of hU tour 
in 186} will give an idea of the spirit in which he embarked upon, 
and the profit which he derived from foreign travel 
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XTAtY, OKS£CE> EGYPT, PAIZSTINS AND CENTEUL EUROPE 

George Curzon va« £cted both by natunl aptitude and by 
Craifliag to derive the maximum advantage from focdgn travel He 
brought an alert and cncical mind to bear upon other peoples, and 
the d^ht which he obtained from the ruins of ancient does and 
the scenes of vanished greatness, was enhanced by the facility with 
which a well*^ted mind enabled him to recon$tfudt Che pait and to 
infuse into the disjteta mmhra of hlAory the life and colour which 
had once been theirs. Of this he was himself fully consdous. 
*' Greece,” he once said, ” to anyone not acquainted with and fond 
of the classics, mult be like a page of Egyptian hieroglyphics to one 
who cannoc dedpher them—curious, interesting, even beautiful, 
but ceaselessly unintelligible.” * 

His deep love of the ^autiful in nature and in art served to keep a 
fine edge on his powers of observation. *' The plain of Marathon 
was alive with fitting magpies guiltless of the timidity of their 
English cousins. Elsewhere In Greece we/were perpetually charmed 
by the noble flight of the large hawk, now poised mocioniess in the 
air, now dashing like a meteor round the brow of a hill.” 
His animal spirits and sense of humour enabled him—in retrosped^ 
at any rate—to make light of the minor discomforts and coocrC' 
temps of travel “ A fog enabled our boat to lose its way in crossing 
the channel, hence two hours’ soundings off the French coalt”; 
and the passion for thoroughness, which was one of bis charafleris* 
tics, caused him to enter with enthusiasm into the minutelt details 

'From t aote book kept by G. N. Cuizoe dorlaa joumeyi Ia ItBlyiGccece and E g ypt. 
All quQtatioDS is this chuptec ire from tbe mtw* source uelew otkerwUe epccificd* 
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of the Aitangftmeftts for his journeys, For three people trtveUiog . 
together « fauUull lit is strongly to be recomniciided, Complete 
tsoUtioQ end reasonable comfort at night at half the price of iw|^ 
at** Perhaps in this laSt observation ace to be traced subcooscious 
memories of the Item in junfUons on the subjed of economy admin )$• 
tered in the school-room by the imperious Miss Paraman, 

The notes and comment$> which he never ^led to compile when 
ctavehlng, make inltnifUve and exhilarating reading. Italy delighted 
him. ** Every fresh sweep discloses to the foreigner, however 
faitidious, some spot where it would be no penalty to dwell. This 
can scarcely be said of any other country.'* And then came Rome. 
The obtrusivenesa of the modem dcy troubled him; the Rome 
which he had come to see he had to search for, so much so, that 
** a Itxangei might be in the town for hours without being axnre 
that he was In ^ centre of the greatelt hiltoric memories in the life 
of the world.'* But when, approaching by way of the forum of 
Traism and Augultus, he turned the corner and suddenly found the 
forum at his feet, “ the full tide of memories " built upon him, and 
he forgot the present and was with Cato and Ciceco and Pompey and 
Julius Cse$u. Of all the relics of this ancient civilisation the one 
that moved him molt was “ the diHinfl and sinuous track of the 
via saera!* for here he was gazing upon “ the unmiltakable paving 
ftones in their original beds whi^ echoed to the chariot wheels of 
Sdpio, Sulla, Gesar Germanicus, Titus and Trajan." And it was 
this famous way that summed up the hiltory of Republican Rome 
without a break from its rise to its fall, and of Imperial Rome from 
Julius to Cooltantine. For Rome was a military power, and the 
Sacred Way was especially consecrated to her military triumphs, 
and “ speaks, therefore, more of the majelty of Rome than any other 
ruin," 

The molt disappointing fearure in Rome was the CapitoUne Hill, 
for the reason that it was so overrun with modem buildings, that 
it was impossible to picture it as it appeased in its andent setting. 

“ Where exaftly was the summit ? How long—how broad ? 
Where can we locate the tempium and the arx ? Where was the 
Tarpeian rock ?'* From the summit of a church tower outside the 
dty he tried to diftinguish the different hills whose separate exilteace 
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had to Rome the name of the Cjty of the Seven Hills. But 
while from this point of vantage ^e Capitoline^ Palatine and Aven* 
tine hills were deat, the re^ had become merged into the modem 
town and theit individuality loA. 

The Colosseum he thought ** perhaps the moA impressive thing 
in the world.” He cried to piflure it at its prime—“ those endless 
tiers crowded with a sea of &ce$» a vaft awning ftmtehed over that 
gigantic and open roof, the door even turned into a miniature lake 
on which rode galleys and ships of vac, or given up to the combats 
of men and bealts ”; but even the mind’s eye could barely compass 
its possibilities at its prime. Of St. Peter’s he noted “ the great 
Itrecches of gleaming marble and the golden altar beyond,” forming 
a splendid vifta. '* You have to pace the floor to credit the dlAances, 
oAentatiously, but usefully inscribed upon it, to mark its superiority 
over lU extant ediflees/’ And then his sense of humour, never very 
far hidden below the surface, asserts itself and a whimsical thought 
occurs to him—What in S(. Peter’s would be the remark of the 
British sportsman who, after slowly pacing down the nave of York 
minAer, was heard to observe, ” a long shot for a partridge.” 

The cone of Stromboli, ”the moft Imposing featuce between 
Naples and Athens,” is the subjefi of a passing Terence, and then 
Athens claims his whole attendoa. The eye is caught £xft by a lofty 
peak commanding the tows on the north-eait side, certainly by 
£u the moit prominent feature in the landscape ”—Mount Lycabet- 
tus—and he notes down in his diary that the unwary nuy well 
miSdike this for the AaopoUs itself. But when once the latter has 
been idendiied, Lycabettus, for all its imposing appearance, may 
be dismissed from the mind. The Acropolis, that majeAic rock 
bearing on its summit the nobleA ruins in the world and Aill forti£ed 
by the massive walls of ThemiAocles and Qmon, appealing by its 
temples to the memories of a splendid religion, and by its shattered 
defences to those of an even more splendid hiAory,” Airred his 
emedons to their depths. Rome might possess greater majeAy, but 
here ” there 1 $ far more beauty and an Infinitely greater pathos.” 
Tlie people ” whose genius Aaies from every Aone ” of these 
hallowed ruins were only a small nadon, AruggUng precariously, 
even during the golden epoch of their hiAory, for supremacy with 
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ftQOthflr small power. “ They did not mould hiftory to anything bke 
the extent that Rome did ; but they moulded minds mudi mote/* 
The influence of Greek civilisation upon the world—thU is the 
thought which fills his mind as he passes through Che pillars o^ the 
Propyla^t. and itands amid the collection of ** vaA luiin^uted drums, 
abaci and architraves lying in criminal con&sioa " on the Acropolis, 
feced by ‘'the superbly graceful proportions'* of the Parthenon. 
Criticism of the people of ancient Greece was easy enough i they 
were ‘'cxdtable, passionate, frivolous, talkative, disputatious, not 
always honeA.** But their vices weighed lightly in the balance 
against their virtues. “Where would the world have been/* he 
muses, “ without the philosophy of Socrates. Plato and Atiftotle ; 
the hiftory of Thucydides ; the poetry of ^Bschylus and Sophocles ; 
the eloquence of DemoAhenes ; the sculptuK of Phidias; the 
example of Ariftides and Pericles.” The question was one which 
seemed to him to be well worth pondering, for “ each of these had 
confessedly been the model upon which a whole art or science or 
category has since been eooitrufled, and without the copy, what 
becomes of the copyift ?'* 

He found some of the less meritorious traits which he assigned to 
the ancient Greeks reproduced with tolerable accuracy in their 
nineteenth century descendants. The central ftreet of the modem 
city “ is filled with a clamouring crowd ftom mom to night. At 
no moment of the day is there any respite in the clatter of aimless 
conversation.** The people “argue and declaim and geAiculate” 
with extreme violence; but they are unstable even in cbeii 
animosities, “ and those who have been shaking their hands in one 
another’s faces at one moment are cxchan^g cigarettes titt 
next.** 

Unlike Rome, where “ the core of tiie old town is embedded in 
the centre of the new/* the modem dty in the case of Athens Iks 
apart from the old. This is a great advantage and permits a dear 
view of the setting of the ancient dty which, with even greate* 
reason than in the case of Rome, might have been called “ a dty of 

Hills.*’ 

The iichiteftiiral beauty of the boildings on the Acropolis a^ 
pealed strongly to him- Amongst the virtues witii which he endowed 
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the iccient Gieeke va$ a ta8te for the beautiful acd rhaae which 
hi$ never been approached in any other age or by any other people”; 
and he approached Greek art in a epirit o£ reverent admiration and 
alert to discover keys to the secrets of its dj^dn^tive beauty. He 
found one to the particular beauty of the Propyhea» in the employ¬ 
ment of Doric piliara in the outer conidcr, and Ionic in the inner 
Veftibole of the building—** a combination of the simple gtandeur 
of the Phidlan age with the exquisite delicacy and rafte beginning to 
make Itself felt with a softening and refining, though also an even¬ 
tually demoralising, influence.” He was struck, again, by the oblique 
lines in the orientatioa of the di^rent buildings on the Acropolis— 
** a sacrifice such as we modems do not understand, of a^al to 
ideal symmetry." Similarly, his attention was airefted by the out¬ 
ward slope from the centre in the floor and ^ps of the Parthenon. 
*'What was it for be asks. The obvious cxplanicion that it was to 
drain off rain water was rejefled as inadequate; more probably, he 
thought, it was "in obedience to some now unknown law of 
symmetry.” 

The rich, creamy colour " merging at times into a russet brown 
or a tawny gold which all ancient Greek Aatues possess and no 
modern ones can attain,” while due in part to accident—the supe¬ 
riority of the marble available and the softening efledt of climate— 
was not wholly so ; it was assllted by a preparation of oil and wax 
rubbed over the surfiice by the sculptor. 

His reverence for ancient buildings—which caused him when he 
was in a position to do so, in India, to undertake an extensive pro¬ 
gramme of rcAoradon—led him to view with regret the removal 
from their natural surroundings of the Greek marbles by Lord Elgin. 
His only juAification for doing $0 was the inexplicable disregard 
shown bv the Greeks themselves for their hlllotic monuments; and 
he would gladly have seen these things reltored to their proper 
Eetcing whatever the Greek people showed chat they were prepared 
CO treat them with due lespefl. Some years later he came to a definite 
conclusion as to what our attitude in this matter ought to be. He 
realised that wholesale re^tutlon was neither practicable nor 
desirable. The Parthenon marbles could never be set up again as 
integral parts of the building to which they originally belonged. 
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They were destined, wherever located, to “an everkfting museum,** * 
aod he thought it preferable, therefore, that they should remain in 
the British Museum, where they would be seen by an indoitely 
larger ntunber of people than they would be, if housed in a museum 
in Athens. The case of such relics as could be placed once more amid 
their original surtoundlngi, jifv ipso anti^ on the sacred 
rock,*’^ was, however, in his opinion an entirely different one. 
There were two notable examples of such relics in the Greek 
coUe^on at the Bricish Museum. All who were familiar with the 
appearance of the Ereftheium would agree that the molt graceful 
and be£t preserved portion of the building was the projecting 
portico, “ whose cohered marble celling is upheld by six female 
figures, chiselled at the culminating period of Athenian art. .. 
sometimes called the Anic virgins, more commonly the Carya¬ 
tides.”* While five of these ftill Aood amid their natural setting on 
the building, one was to be seen in sorrowful isolation In the Bdtisb 
Museum where, like Niobe, she seems to weep her desolation in 
Itone.” * Similarly on the right of the Propylsi, the beautihsl temple 
of the Wingless Victory, long since skil^Uy restored, “ presents 
much the same appearance in the nineteenth century after as it did 
in the fifth century before Chriit” But the walls of the temple once 
bore a frieze, some panels of which are to be seen in stfu. “ The reft, 
four in number, were carried off by Lord Elgin, to Lcodon, and 
now adorn the waUs of the British Museum.*'* It was for che res¬ 
toration of these relics that George Curzon pleaded, fixA by appealing 
to Mr. Gladstone as the friend of Greece, and afterwards, when, on 
the advice of Sir F. Lelghten, his appeal was tejef^, by propaganda 
in the press. While he admitted that the creation of an embar¬ 
rassing precedent would be open to ohjeftion. he denied that the 
adfc of r^tution which he himself urged could be regarded in this 
light, “for the reason that the broaden diftinftion In pzindplc 
txiSts between a reftoration not merely to andent locality, but also 
to ancient site, and a reltoration to the former only.” * 

With Parliamentary life in modem Greece he was not favoutably 
impressed. He found everywhere “ an equality aJmoft incon- 

*FrOm • kUci vritten bf George Cuffoo to the FfTtn/gbify ApxU 4 th. 

ilM. *tbid. iJM. 
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cdwiblc to an Engliahmao.” Much of the failure which he detected 
in the tyltem of govermnect was due, he thought, to the grant of 
hi too large a measure of representative government too precipi- 
tately. A people juit awakening from the night of four hundred 
years of Turkish oppression is hardly 6t to receive the mead of full 
enlightenment.” On the other hand, he found the Greek spirit 
essentially democratic and anti-monatchical; with the result that 
while his subjefb were supremely indiiierent to him, the Monarch 
soon ceased to take any inteted in them, 

The visit to Greece concluded with a tour through the nonh¬ 
ead Peloponnese and Btsotia which, owing to it having become 
known that Edward Lyttelton was a nephew of Mr. Gladstone, 
became at times an embarrassingly uiumphal procession. 

Nauplia began a secies of ctcraordinary and enthusia^c receptions 
of our party, which gradually increased in publicity and zeal until 
they culminated at Delphi, and then gradually waned till the 
hSt flicker went out in the appropriate surroundings of boodsh 
Baotia.” 

These daya of travel were happy times for George Curzon. 
Everything pleased. Each new place visited possessed some fresh 
interefc. Where the outward features were meagre, scholarship 
Pepped in and endowed them with an interest which was not 
apparent on the surface. He quickly discovered that the man who 
was familiar with his Herodotus enjoyed sensations which no one 
else could possibly share. Scenery and weather were superb. The 
country in the neighbourhood of Delphi excited the high^ admira* 
don of the travellus, and overhead as they neared the end of their 
day*s inarch “ was displayed the pomp of a gorgeous sunset, like a 
golden and crimson banner flung across the sky.” Even the atten* 
tions of municipal and other bodies—the outcome of Mr. Glad> 
^Qe*5 phenomenal popularity in Greece—irksome though they 
tended to become when too frequently repeated, were remembemd 
chiefly for their humorous side. On the way to Delphi the party 
was accorded an elaborate welcome at the villages tl^ugh which 
they passed. Cofiee and otanges were handed round, formal intro- 
du^ons were gone through, and at one place there were presented 
to them a veteran who had fought in the War of Independence and 
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** an old fellow of eighty-five years, who had been guide to Mr. 
Glad^oe when he ikd ascended Parnassus In He took a 

special iniereA in Edward Lyttelton, to whom he gallantly offered 
the loan of his horse. He reft of us were more humbly accommo¬ 
dated with mules, and mounted thus we shortly left for Delphi.** 
It was episodes such as these that he had in mind, no doubt, when 
he wrote “ though I could neither claim nor receive any potticci of 
the credit attached to our party as representatives of the Grand 
Old Man, 1 was not averse to being treated with respeft as an Bogllsh* 

At the conclusion of this tout the party broke up, George Curzon 
proceeding alone from Corfu to Alexandria, which he reached to¬ 
wards the end of January, iS6). The bombardment by the British 
fleet had taken pUce during the previous summer, and he found 
mote to intereA him in the effefl of the naval fire on the Egyptian 
forts than in the few antiquities of indifferent intexeA of whi^ the 
town could boaA. For the reft he found Alexandria worth little 
time, and *' with a sigh for chat burned library with its milljcn of 
priceless volumes,** which was one of the prices paid by the world 
fox the triumph of Cassar, he proceeded to Telel Kebir on his way to 
Cairo. Here the remnants of the battle of the previous September 
lay scacccted in profusion over the ground, and with charaAeriAic 
thoroughness he rode twice over the whole field of battle, recon* 
Arufdng as he did so the scene which it must have presented on the 
morning of September the ijth. He left with one outAanding 
impression on his mind, namely, the amazing luck which had 
enabled the English troops to miss, and to remain themselves un¬ 
noticed by, the Egyptian detachment in the advanced redoubt 
eredfed five hundred yards in front of the enemy's main line of 
defence. Reflefbon on this most fortunate accident gave nse to ocher 
thoughts, for example, that Sir G. Wolseley had many of the 
charadberiAica of Sulla—firft and foremoA that ** he was emphati¬ 
cally Felix.’* 

The glamour of the EaA had long excited bis curiosity .and ftruck 
a responsive chord in his innermoA being. And it is easy to picture 
the feelings of keen antidpation with which be pulled aside fire 

^Lcmr ro Me ?. A. Bvneir, daud Msteb iStb. xSlj. 
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curtain and took his glimpse at the mySteries that lay behind. 
Cairo vrixh its four hundred mosques, “ each with one or mo« than 
one minaret, always a graceful objed^ and sometimes grand,** pro¬ 
vided an appropriate introdu^on. Hothing, it seemed to him* 
could be more intere^ng than to ItroU about the Streets, dropping 
into one mosque after another, noting the devout Arabs at prayer, 
remarking their scrupulous obedience to the Moslem ritual and 
bearing, maybe, a muttered curse at the dog of a Christian.’* With 
praAised eye he quickly picked up the main features of Arabian 
architecture and Stored them up in his mind for future reference— 
the pointed horse-shoe arches and elliptical domes, the general 
avoidance of columns and the preference for open courts, the ^ss 
laid upon superddal as di^nffc from ^ruAural ornamentation, the 
delicate mosaics of coloured marble, the Placate corbellings or 
dufters of cellular woodwork to round off the corners and blend 
the vertical with the horizontal lines, and the broad friezes running 
everywhere round the interior of the buildings, with sentences 
from the Koran inscribed in bold and beautiful charafto upon 
them. 

As was his invariable cuftom, he brought a mind richly endowed 
by previous Audy to bear on all chat he eaw. But previous acquain¬ 
tance wich the views of others served to icimulate rather chan to duD 
his critical faculties. He dissented altogether from current notions 
of the Gama Sultan Hassan as *'the SritSt exiting monument of 
Arab acchitefhice and as ** perhaps the moSt beautiful mosque in 
the world.” * He felt quite certain that it was not the latter, and he 
thought that it was In far too dilapidated a condition to be the 
former. 

When he passed beyond Cairo into the land of incieot Egypt he 
fell, as was only to be expected, under the spell of her length of days. 
On all sides he saw the massive monuments of a vanished epoch in 
the hiftory of mankind. And the seme that he had opened a long 
closed chapter in the Stosj of the human race was not cenffned to 
the buildings themselves; it became associated with the scenery 
and the people. The ftrongeft impression which his journey up the 

'Dodeket. 
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Nile left upoa him wa$ a sease of the unchanged and, as it seenvedr 
unchaageable life aad charafler of the people. 

These rude felaheen .... vfho are liable to be pte&sed into 
coxnpulsor7 labour by the ^te ... are identical in a thousand 
respects vith (he peasants from whom Pharaohs and priests 
wrung the fniits of their toil, and whose lives they poured 
out like water In the constniflioc of monuments as senseless 
as they are grand. Here are the same men of the same build 
and Stature, with the same dress or undress and the same 
implements, plying the same business as did their ancestors of 
live thousand years ago, so wonderfully depi^d on the bas 
reliefs of royal and private tombs ... civilisation is foiled by a 
country which refuses to be civilised, which cannot be civi¬ 
lised, which will remain uncivilised to the end/’ 

Ac Sakkhaza he gazed fascinated at what, upon all the available 
evidence, he beUeved to be the oldelt building in the world. This 
was the great Step pyramid. True, the experts differed on the ques¬ 
tion of afhial date; but when you are drawing a cheque upon the 
afhial bank of Time ” such differences are of little real moment ; 
the imagination cecoUs, in any case, before “ an antiquicy which 
makes the visit of Abraham to Egypt a thing of yeAerday.*’ In 
many cases the artiftic beauty of these buildings was as great a cause 
of wonder as their age. The sculptures execut^ in low relief on the 
walls of the sepulchral chamber of the Queen of Ti, four thousand 
years, certainly, and possibly six thousand yeacs old, appealed to 
him as ** among the mo^ marvelloua and beaud^l things in the 
World.** Yet his attitude towards the buildings of ancient Egypt 
was one of cxicical appreciation rather than of undiacriminadng 
praise. At Philz, which he visited from Assouan, he was at once 
Aruck by the exaggerated a 4 ummttTta of ail the bulidiDge on the 
island. ** Not one is either paiaUel or at dght angles to another. 
There are oblique lines and obtuse angles everywhere,*’ the irregu¬ 
larity extending even to the interior of the temple of Isis. He sped 
back in imagination to the Acropolis at Athens which he had so 
recently visited, and ramc to the conclusion that the Greeks, ** who 
produced their effefl by a deviation from the symmetrical so slight 
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as to b« scarcdy noticeable at £aSt sight/* displayed a superior 
artistic genius. 

Similarly, at Katnak he diHered strongly from the ordinarily 
accepted view of the superlative architedhiial merits of the building 
known as the great hail. He duly made note of Miss Edwards’s 
eulogy—*' How often has it been written and how often mult it be 
repeated chat the great hall at Katnak Is the noblelt archite^ral 
work ever design^ and executed by human hands ? *' But he did 
so only to dissent from it. He thought its breadth much too great 
for its length and the large number of subordinate pillars much too 
short for their enormous bulk, besides being inelegant and clumsy 
in shape. Moreover, they appeared to him to be nowded together 
so closely that the elfof^ of distance which their great number, if 
skilfully disposed, should have enhanced, was saaiHced. As a monu¬ 
ment of archite^ral gcandeur this Hypoltyle Hall of Sethi I might 
be without rival; *' but judged from the eAedi it produced upon 
myself, it can only be pronounced disappointing in the extreme.” 

On the other hand he was lavish in his praise of buildings which 
satisfied his own efthetic Standards, and he was altonished at the 
magnificence of some of the less vell'knowA temples. “ While 
Kamak is known from China to Peru,” comparati^y few people 
seemed to have heard of the temple of Edfou, which he had no 
hesitation in regarding as the fineA thing in Egypt, “ with all the 
glories of Dendecah with many more added.” This was high praise 
indeed, for he had been profoundly impressed by Denderah, ” the 
efie^ of whose long^pillared aisles, the light foding as you advance 
firit into shade, then into gloom, finally into impenetrable darkness, 
is so solemn that judged by Its infiuence upon the senses alone, it 
mult rank almolt fine among Egyptian temples.” 

As in Italy and Greece, so in Egypt, he was conitantly bringing 
his knowledge of hlltory to his aid in the fascinating task of re- 
cenitruding episodes of which the ruins that he visited had been 
the adhial, though mute, witnesses. And he had frequent cause to 
call down blessing on '* the garrulity of Herodotus—greater of 
chroniclers if not greacell of hiltorians for the fioc^ of light 
which it let in upon the dark passages of time. Had he not committed 
to paper amongit much gossip about Cambysses and his doings, a 
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Story of the wanton impiety with which he had Stabbed in the thigh 
Apis, the sacted bull of Egypt ? And here at the Senpeum, or tombs 
of the Apis, at Sakhhan, h^ been found; in i8;o of the Chdidan 
eta, an Apis mummy, and within the wrappings aftual animal of 
which Hetodotus had written, as the condition of its thigh bone 
showed. In one reaped only Herodotus had erred, for be had 
spoken of the bull dying of the wound, whereas a tablet fovznd in the 
Seripeum made it clear that the animal had recovered and had 
sumved for some years. Before this dramatic episode in the ^ry 
of archsological exploration the spirit of Romance itself might well 
Aand dumb. ' 

Often he came upon sights linking the hiftory of Egypt with that 
of Greece and Rome. In the rock tombs of Beni Hassan he deteded 
the exad prototype of the Doric shaft, the abacus and the archltraTe 
of Greece—evidence as conclusive as could be demanded that the 
Doric Ityle, the earlieft in Greece, wu not indigenous but an im¬ 
portation from Egypt. At Denderah Aili survived bas reliefs of 
Cleopatra—'* an evil looking, voluptuous countenance retaioing, 
even in the conventionality of decorative sculpture at that epoch, 
something of the matchless beauty that made Cesar a fool and An¬ 
thony a knave.” 

But perhaps the relic that intrigued him mo^t was the colossal 
seated 6gure known as the vocal Memnon. As he gazed up into its 
contemptuous, unseeing face, and thought of the men who had 
Aood there too—Germanicus, Strabo and Hadrian among them— 
all equally baffled by the secret which it had retained inviolate for 
jijoo years, he determined to probe the myftexy. ** That great 
speechless image with its marvellous and romantic hlftory is one of 
the most fudnating objefb I have ever seen. I muft get to the bot» 
tom of it.” The result of this decision formed and recorded on the 
du£ty banks of the Nile, appeared many years afterwards in the 
volume of Tales of Travel ” which be published not long before 
his death. Therein he set forth in thirty^ive large o^vo pages of 
print his researches and conclusions In the matter, in the hope that 
they might be regarded as ** a positive contribution to hiltoacal 
and archnological research.'*^ 

(pma the Prriice to ** Tmi of Tnre),” poUilhad la 
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From this v^it to ^ land of Bgypt be certainly dedved a very 
full measure of satk&^oo, and on hU return to Cairo he summed up 
in a sentence the dominant imptessloo vhich it bad left upon bis 
mind. Temples. colos9i> tombs are splendid, of propoctions so 
Aupendous that the ordinary senses find themselves bevildered 
and rich with the blazoned hiltory, every letter of which is now 
intelligible, of four thousand years ago.*'' 

MoA people who devoted to the monuments of Egypt the amount 
of tifiie and ftudy that George Curzon did, would have found little 
leisure and lUll less energy, perhaps, with which to enjoy the ameni* 
ties of society. Noe so this indefatigable traveUer. At Luxor he was 
a guest at an Arab dinner of thirteen courses—an experience into 
which he entered with zeA,'* but which, he noted at the dme, 
** should not be too frequently repeated.*' And in Cairo he made the 
acquaintance of many persons of note—Lord OuiTerin, ** the tem¬ 
porary king of Cairo, residing in a palace and surrounded by a court 
.... as evidently a firit-rate djplomatiA as he is an attractive man "; 
Colonel Synge, “ a man to be looked at, considering he coA the 
British Government jOio^ooo,* a sum which, with commendable 
aftuteness, (hey ate now dedu£ting ^m the Turkish revenues of 
Cyprus ’*; Dr. W. H. Russell, “ the dcjtn of foreign correspon¬ 
dents .... full of anecdotes and information, charmed to accept a 
dinner at your hands and to repay you by amusing talk ’*; the 
Bishop of Limerick, ** a moA amiable and courtly divine .... with 
interefting experiences to relate of Wordsworth and Hartley Cole¬ 
ridge ”; Baroo de Malorcie, the author of an admirable book la 
Bnghsh on Egypt, who, though '* one of those numerous men who 
can write but not nlk, was far from being a dull companion, and 
in addition to (or fortunately often inA^ of) his own society, 
gave me that of his beautiiil and charming wife," and many 
more. 

Social engagements did end, indeed, by making inroads upon 
the rime which he had intended to devote to more serious pursuits. 
** All this Q^sde life in Cairo sedudive, but it also made it rather 
unprofitable, for here one was living the London life over again 

'L«mr lo R. R. Fkrrer» Pebrjtrf ^ch. tSS). 

•He hftd beea e^nuied b7 bHavd* «ad bcld w taoegme. 
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without the London juitificatioa **;' and though he got to know 
the principal features of the city and its enviionments fairly wdi» 
“ social engagements were so pressing that many I did not see as 
often as I should have done, and a few I did not iee at all.” * 

His proximity to the “ Holy Land ” dctetmined him to visit it 
before returning to England, and on Easier Day, March the ajtb, 
his Steamer from Fort Said brought him to at the little port of 
Jada. To follow him in any detail on this journey would requite an 
amount of space which it is imprafticable to give to ic. His notes 
and comments, covering page after page of a ftout notebook, with 
line upon line of minute, closely written, but marvellously well* 
formed handwriting, provide ample material for a whole volume. 
The task of fitting scenes familiar to him from his earlieft yean 
into their hlAorical and geographical frame delighted him. As he 
travelled north from Jerusalem to the sea of Galilee he found the 
boards of a comparatively narrow llage crowded with events from 
the Old and New Teltaments. 

Entering the plain of Esdraelon, the floodgates of memory were 
opened, and chapter after chapter of Old Testament hiilory passed 
in rapid succession before him. Here it was that ** Barak went down 
and ten thousand mta after him ” to roll back the armed forces 
of Sisera towards the welt; here, too, that Gideon brought down 
the people from Mount Oilboa and smote the Midianites, the 
Amaiekites and the children of the Balt camped on the plain “ as 
grasshoppers for multitude.” Nor was this for '* if Esdraelon 
was &mou8 for tbe glories of two of Israel's grcatelt judges, it was 
also famous ibr the tragic death of two of her kings.” Fur&er, it had 
produced ” the two findt burfts of poetry in the Hebrew, perhaps 
in any tongue: the noblelt piean of conquelt* and the most pathe^ 
dirge of despair.” * 

From the summit of Mount Cannel be gazed over the rich ex* 
panae of the plain as it stretched away up to the walls of Jezreel, 
ten miles or more to the east, and in imagination he saw speeding 
actoss it the agile form of the prophet as he ran before Ahab to the 
•lAttu to Tt.K Famr, Much 24^. tSSj. 

•Lenet to P. A Bixnett, Mircb til}. 
sSosg of Deborah and PanJt. Jodget v. t. 

4 Tbe kmat d David orer S«ol and JoflaAao. TI Samuel, i. 
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enttance of the city. Then turoiog hU gaze xreitward> he pldoied 
the gcfldual forming on the horizon of the little dotid no bi^er 
than a man’s hand, as it firit appeared to die Straining eyes of Elijah’s 
servant, Itanding on the self-same spot on which he nowitood. 
And as he looked ftom the summit of Carmel to the muddy track 
of the river Kisbon, ‘'creeping along in sinuous coils over the 
fertile plain below/’ he pifbared the scene on that memorable day 
before the breaking of die drought, when the dramatic trial of 
Arength between Elijah and the four hundred prophets of Baal 
ended in the humiliation and slaughter of the latter and the triumph 
of Jehovah. With his Iroaglnation Aimulated by his surroundings, 
he saw the sea of upturned faces of all Israel Ezed upon them 
as they " called upon the name of Baal from morning even until 
noon, saying, O Baal, hear us and later, under ^e taunu of 
Elijah, " cut themselves after their manner with knives and lancets 
till the blood gushed out upon them.” * And then towards “ the time 
of (he ofiering of the evening sacriitce,”^ the suppliant figure of 
the prophet ^ the Lord silhouetted againA the w^ern ^ky, and 
the vaA concourse of people filing on their faces when the £re of 
the I^rd fell upon the altar which he had made, and crying out in 
their fear, “ the Lord He is the God i the Lord He Is God,”^ 
and, Hnally, the horrible d^iouement when the sluggish waters of 
the river Klshon were further sullied with the blo^ of the four 
hundred and fifty prophets of Baal, who had been given over to 
the fanatical wrath of a duped and now disillusioned people. 

When, on the Sunday morning on which they visited the heights 
of Mount Carmel, a clergyman of the party read the morning service 
and he himself, in plsce of the lesson of the day, ''that glorious 
chapter I Kings zviii/’ funding with his companions as nearly as 
possible on the site of " the moA dramatic scene in Jewish hiAoty,” 
he felt that the breath of life had indeed been breathed into the dry 
bones of the dead paft. 

Of the many places forming the background of the gospel Aory, 
he was as much moved by his fiiA vision of the sea of Galilee as 
by any other. After a long pull up the slope of the laA elevation— 

*I Kia^ xviii, t.sS. *t Klags zrui, T.il. 

>I rrili, t.jS. *! Kings xfiii, 
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We reach iu sunui\it and suddenly at one step ate pce- 
senced with an entirely new and wonderful prosp^. Deep 
down below ns lies the sea of Galilee. The xno$l h^dened 8en> 
sibilities mu£t confess to a thrill of genuine emodon. We are 
looking upon the molt sacred sheet of water in the world, 
upon the now glassy but erstwhile stonsy surface whereon 
the Saviour walked, upon the shores which He trod, upon the 
scenes of Hi a molt acdvc and molt successful ministcadons.’* 

Every minute of the four weeks which he spent in the Holy Land 
bad been full of interelt; and looking back, as was his cultom at 
the dose of his frequent journeys, to sum up the impressions leR 
upon his mind he asked himself —'* What Is my judgment ? ” And 
he replies—not with complete convifdon, it seems, to one who reads 
his summing up with care—that he has not been disappointed. He 
had sot expe^ed monumental remains such u those of Egypt, 
nor particularly attrafhve scenery, such as he had come across in 
some parts of Greece. The interelt of the country lay, as he well 
knew before Itarting, in its assodadons, *' which come up in long 
procession whenever the mind chooses to summon them.'* The 
associations themselves made an irresiltible appeal, but it had been 
irritating to find in connection with them so great an amount of 
impolture and superltition. **ln the whole country there ate not 
above a dozen sites of absolutely unqueltiooable auchenddty, 
though there is not an event described in the Old or New Testament 
that is not localised by the inventive capadry of cleccs and accepted 
by the credulity of pilgrims.'* 

Moreover, in spite of his denial he was undoubtedly disappointed 
in the afhjal sighu of Paleltine. The mud hovels of the villages, 
the dirty Arab population, the constant presence of his own dingy 
cavalcade, fitted ill with t^e plfbures of his mind. To appreciate 
properly a tour of the Holy Land solitude and quiet thought are 
essential. “ Afterwards as we ponder over it alone the deformities 
of modem surroundings disappear and the original features Itand out 
in all their solemnity and fascination.*’ The Iting of bis disappoint¬ 
ment—disillusionment almolt—is appacent from the nature of the 
cross-examination to which be subje^ himself. He had expeded 
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that a viuc to the adual places made memofable b7 the birth, the 
Hfe and the death of would give cise to "a spiritual re> 

awakening, a Airticg of torpid pubes, a kindling of donnane fixes.’* 
Yet he was unable to detefl In himself any moral influence resulting 
from hia tour. “ I feel a kind of interell 1 never did before in the 
circumstances of the gospel narrative. But they do not appeal to 
me with a difietene force. They breathe a thousand memories^ 
but they teach no lesson. I do not find it any easier after visiting 
the country and dwelling place of ChxiSt to live more like Qirjfr.” 
But if he experienced no tangible spiritual benefit from his vbit, 
he repudiated the suggeAion that a man’s religious belief ought be 
impaired by his experiences in Faleldoe. He had himself seen enough 
in the site of the temple of Solomon to produce great satisfrfUoo 
and in the Holy Sepulchre to create a corresponding irritation;^ 
** but to go into a fidtitious Holy Sepulchre, to walk along a modern 
vU dohr 9 i 6 ^ to see an imaginary Holy House at Naaarech does not— 
cannot'*>-make n^ sceptical as to the truth of the narrative which 
tl>ey only secondarily iiluftrace.'* 

The loginning of May saw him at Cooltantinople; and from 
there he travelled in leisurely frshion across Europe, Steaming up 
the Danube through the Iron Gates and the far finer Defile ^ 
Kasau, and pausing at Bucharest, a dty ** notoriously immoral,’* 
Buda Pesth, Vienna, " with the intR modern buildings, with the 
possible exception of Paris, of any continenta] capital,” Prague, 
“ the prettiest place seen since leaving England,” Dresden, where he 
spent his time “looking at pistes or listening to music,” and 
It xm in a cafe at Buda Pesth that he learned that what 
mu8t, I think, be regarded as the mc$t remarkable performance of 
the whole of this notable journey, had been crowned with success. 
In a copy of Times ^ a day or two old, he read the following 
notice under the heading U/tiversi^ UtelHgsm : 

"Oxford, Lothian Prize. The judges have awarded dils 
prize to the Hon. G. N. Curzon, BaJliol. They also consider 

^Lettsrte F. A. Ban^ert, March i6tb, tSS). 

>L<Rex to R. R. Facnr, Mty tSS). 

>OfUf; Z4tb. iSl). 
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the essfty by A Hawkias, des er ves huiourable 

tiofl.” 

The Aory of this axna2iag achievaiwat is told io a letter to his 
great ^esd, R. R. Faser. Wotiog Co him horn Dresden, he ex¬ 
plained the teasoos ibe the secrecy which be had tnaioeained. His 
chance of success seemed to him so slight that to make knowa hU 
/intention of competiog, even to his cloeeA fdends, appeared likely 
'' to end only In publish^ to the wodd another reboE The memory 
of his fuhiie to obtain a iiiA in the Final School at Oxford xm Adi 
a bitter one and the thought of a further possible htimlliapoo was 
more than he could bear. How, indeed, in the drcumAances of the 
present case could he hope to ekide defeat ? I had to get throu^ 
all my reading in London in less than a fortnight to take notes of 
what i had and from them, a Gibbon and a French edition of 
Procopius, CO do the composition io trains, on fteamers in the inter¬ 
vals of sea-sickness, or sigbr-sedng in Greece. Cairo and on the Nile. 
No composition was ever put together at such a jumble of times or 
in such a jumble of places.” ^ 

That success should have been von under conditions so little 
favourable, must have gone iu to compensate him for previous 
disappointments. In fisce of determination so dogged and courage 
so high, may we not fittingly exclaim—''Palmam qui meruit, 
ferae.” 


CHAPTER V 


nKST AmDOT TO PAAUAMBN7 

$UmafL 0 ? 1 8 S3—JANVART, lB8^ 

£>uaiK0 Gcotgt Curson*^ absence abroad, St. John Brodrick had 
wdcten on New Year’s ere hU good wishes foe the coming twelve 
xnonchs. The year ;uit over—with its university disappointment— 
might not ftand out in his life as some already did and as others yet 
to come moA certainly would ; but it had been, neverthel^i, 
** wondrous satisfs^toty, and not leaA in the continued agglomera« 
tJoA o£ devoted friends around you.” It is a tribute to the force of 
his personality that his absence from their midit was genuinely and 
very keerdy felt. ” I look forward to May when we shall see you 
back fitsh, buoyant, baby<heeked, and builtiog with new words 
and astounding epithets ” and shortly before his return: ” You 
will juft be ba^ for Ascot, and how glad we shall all be to see you 
again.”* And George Curaon himself looked forward impatieocly 
to the society of his friends once more, for be wrote from Con- 
ftandnople that he would rush home from Berlin " very homesick. 
For already I long for a sight of distant ^ces, and a sound of diftant 
voices, and a pressure of diftant hands.”* 

The time was near, however, when weightier matters were to 
daiin his attention. He was anzious to embark upon the political 
career which he had marked out for himself; but be ftill hankered 
after academic diftm^n, and on his return to England he began 
reading for the All Souls Fellowship which he coveted. “lam not 

*L«(fer froia the Hoc. St. J. Brodrick, Marob t?tb, 1SS3. 

•Lentrfrofs the Hen. Sc. J, Brodrick, May ijth, iSS}. 
sLetier to the Hon. Sc J. Brodrick, May jth, 1S85. 
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doing Any political wotk^** be tnote Sc John Brodddc, in August, 
** but ao) trying to glean a supexbdal a^aaimance vith modeoi 
hiftory.’* At the same rime he apologised for the grandilo^jcnt 
phrasing of his letter, which he thought muit be “ the teavilt of 
reading Gibbon, three Tolumee of which I have been attempting to 
despatch in less than twice the number of days, with the result of 
confusing my btain and proftituting my ftyle.**^ 

It is evident chat he was undergoing one of diose periods of fierce 
and concentrated work which had been a peculiar but 
feature of his school and college days; for he sdded that since 
teruming to Kedkstoo he had ^y been away for a weekend, and 
had refused invitations for Doncafier races and for a coming of 
age party at Longleat. He remained at Kedleftoo till Odober 
“ doing nothing but see the days succeed each other .with regular 
monotony,’* getting through an amount of reading and 

coming to the conclusion at the end of it all that however ja^ he 
might be, no one could be the worse for having got through Gibbon 
and Ha 11 am. On Odobex the 14th he wrote to St. John Brodnck 
from London: 

** Next week I may perhaps go up to Oxford ; but it really 
seems hardly worth while. The effort to get even a super* 
ficial grasp of the entire range of history in less than three 
months, I have found to be excessive, if not absurd. And it 
seems preposterous to go and compete with men who have 
studied history for years and to challenge their profundity 
with one’s own shallowness . . . Sail 1 shall probably ester by 
way of satisfying myself that my scruples againlt entering ace 
well founded* 

How baseless such scruples were was proved by the tesuk, for be 
obtained bis Fellowship, and that, loo, in a year in uducb there wen 
among the candidates ** a large number of able scholars, especially 
of go^ men in the history schooh.*** Hie way now seemed clear 

*L«aBrto ^ Hcfi. Sc. J. Bfodskk, AbsbA ill}. 

*L«cter 4«ted OAober 14 ^ ills. 
jTbe Mtwy, Norcnbc* tlSj. 
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for him to derote himself to politics. Yet he was still da2zled 
the lure of academic success, and the course of political speaking 
on which he had determined had once more to be postponed, 
while he split yet another lance in the arena of the university. The 
drcumstances in which be suddenly decided to enter for the Arnold 
Ptue have been telaied in chapter ^ee. For dfteen weeks he lived 
the life of a recluse in London, spending long hours at the Bcidsh 
Museum and working daily from ii o’clock one morning until 4 
o’clock the next. He is himself responsible for the following 
laconic description of the manner in which the resulting Essay was 
completed and handed in. “ I took down the unfinished Essay to 
Oxford on the day on which it had to be handed in at midnight and 
continued writing until then. 1 took it over to the old schools, 
rang up the janitor (who was in bed) as the clock struck twelve. 

I apologised for waking him, on the ground that it was the winning 
Fjsay. It was.”* 

Twice during this period of concentrated Audy—the second > 
within nine months—he made a fleeting appearance on a political 
platform in South Deebyshire, where his presence by the side of 
Six H. Wilmot, the sitting member for the Division, gave rise to 
IntereAed speculation. ” '^t a gentleman so liberally endowed with 
the qualities which molt adorn political life should long remalo 
aloof from the race for Weltminlter ” ‘ was Inconceivable to polidcal 
friend and political foe alike. The significance of these appearances 
became apparent within a few days of the announcement of his 
success in winning the Arnold Prize. In March, Sir H. Wlimot 
made known his intention of retiring at the end of the existing 
Parliament, and Mr. Curzon and Mr. Pitzherbert Wdght were for¬ 
mally selected as the future Conservative candidates. 

From now until the dissolution and General Election In the 
autumn of 1885, with the exception of a few weeks dudng the spring 
of 1885, when he visited Spain, and a similar break in the early sum¬ 
mer of iSSj, when he travelled in Italy and north Africa, the newly 
selected candidate was kept busy addressing meetings throughout 
the coQ^tuency. His energy was such as to excite the sarcaldc 

<Se« an vtich br Sir Iw Malcoim K.C.U.G.. In cbe fjvitv iot Juir, J 9a J. 
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commeat of the local liberal ptes$ :-~*'Sur Robert Peel,’' snapped 
one Liberal paper in the cooftituenc^, *’ soauned up bis adyice to 
the ConaerTadve party of the day in the memorable and eminently 
pradicai vorda,' Regifter, Regi^er, Regifter.’ The Consemtives 
of South Derbyshire seem to dunk that a better ptogtanune Itil} 
j$ that of ‘ Talk, Talk, Talk.’ 

Nor were his meednga confined to his own constituency, for he 
had already gained a considerable reputation as a speaker. XlHiile 
Still at Oxford he had come under the fiiTourable notice of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. ” I mud ware you a li>v to you very 

much for your speech at Wooddock lad week. I bear firom two or 
three reliable sources rhar your audience was intereded delighted 
with the way in which you tr eated the topics of impo r t a nce at the 
present moment “ ; * and Lord Lycton, after attending the 
dub dinner in 1882, had written of his ** remarkable ability as a 
speaker.” * In the House of Conunoos a phrase ftom a speech of his 
had been quoted by one of Her Majesty’s Miniften who, in acknow¬ 
ledging his indebtedness, had said of him that if ever he entered 
the House, he vovsld be an ornament to the other aide.” * The 
opinion expressed in a leading article by the chief Conservative 
organ in tit county, that his speeches were ” admirable alike in 
thdi assertion of Conservative priodple and their critidsm of 
Radical performance” and that they were didinguished by 
marked devemess of ftyle and phrase,” * was something more than 
the conventiooal puff a party p^>er; it vu a view which was 
shared by persons who were wholly ftee from party bks. 

" 1 beard something very nice about you the other day,” 
wrote one of hit friend ” which I must tell you, even at the 
risk of adding to your self-esteem. I was hdping to enter- 
(jlIq old at his political trotriog out in Glasgow tbe other 
day, and amongst other terrible civic entertainments we had to 
go CO, was a hmcbeon at Aic Lord Provost’s, where I was 

rJht Uaf s^cd, 1IS4. 
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taken in by a portly gentleman vhom 1 had never set eye$ on 
before.... In beating about the bush for a subje6^ for conver* 
aatiOA, I chanced to fall upon speechifying, when he launched 
forth into a panegyric on the unusual excellencies of a speech 
he beard the other day at a dinner in Derby. ... Of course I 
was dying to heat who this young orator was. Imagine my 
pride and joy when I was told it was you and could say it was a 
fnend of mine I Even amidit the desolation of pink jellies 
and gold ccackers I had found an interest. I am afraid 1 shall 
make you honibly conceited by telling you all he said. Your 
speech was molt eloquent Interesting, incisive, with a splen* 
chd peroration, and was admired with equal enthusiasm by 
both parties. You were considered a molt promising orator 
by them both, and, in fad, you took them all by storm.” > 

At the outset of his campaign he gave a clear definition of his 
conception of the principles on which Conservatism was based. 
Hiese consiited in; 

" An affedtionace regard for our existing consdrution, both 
in church and state ■» a passionate loyalty to the English name, 
with the thoussnd sacred associations wHch the name involves; 
an uniel£sh recognition of our Imperial position and the res- 
poniibillties it entails, and a desire by prudent legislation and 
by consistent efibrts at home to educate the unlearned, to 
support the feeble, to raise the humble, to ameliorate the con¬ 
dition of the oppressed, to teach the English people the les¬ 
sons of a steady and graduated progress so that, £rlt of all 
under the guidance of others, and lastly on their own accord, 
they may team to be happy and God-fearing and free, so to 
train them above all that they and their children may learn to 
become fit inheritors of a noble patrimony and worthy citi¬ 
zens of this unequalled Empire.” < 

The honour of England’s name; the splendour of the Imperial 
heriuge that was ours—these were the things that extorted from 

*X4tter from L»ij PiVUtifltl- Dccembaf iStb, tSS». 

•Speech Stipet^^ in Febnutcy, JS64. 
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him the homage o£ a billing voishipper, the passionate admlratioa 
of a true devotee. Acd it vas on the ground of their failuK to main' 
tain untarnished the English name vitb the thousand sacred assoda* 
tioQs which the name involved, that he based his aoSt scathing 
denunciation of the Govecnment of the day. 

It mult be admitted that drcumSances had conspired to provide 
him with an ample quiver from which to draw shafo for hU attack, 
for from the moment that Mr. OladAone bad become Prime Mini* 
Iter misfortune bad seemed to dog bis fbotiteps. He had been 
obliged at the very outset of his term of oA^ to make public apology 
to the Emperor of Aultria for language used in the course of ^ 
Midlothian campaign, and by so doing had placed the Prime Mini> 
Iter of Great Britain in a poahion of humiliatioa which had not 
unnaturally exdred feelings ol resentment. This inauspicious be¬ 
ginning had been follow^ by a series of events all mordiying to 
the Englishman's mvw prtprt. In A/ghanaltan a grave de^t had 
been indited on British arms, and the remnants of her stricken forces 
had been besieged in Kandahar, whence they had only been extri¬ 
cated by Sir Frederick Roberts' famous march from Kabul. In 
South Africa British pcelrige had been subjeded to even greater 
humiliation. The recently annexed territory of the Ttansv^ had 
been wrenched back by force of arms, and the BrirUh commander, 
Sir G. CoUey, had Idt his life at Majuba Hill—a mere reference to 
which ill-&ted name wsis sufBdent in the heated atmosphere of the 
huilings, to excite feelings of violent indignari^ And now, at the 
very moment when George Cuxxon was called opoti to play the 
congenial part of a Missionary of Empire on the political platforms 
of ^ conitituency which aspired to represent In PstfUament, 
it seemed to many—libetals as well as Conservatives—chat the 
Government by their inexplicable iialedsion were paving the way 
to further humiliation. His recent Itody of the Egyptian situstioc 
on the spot had quickened his appreciarioo of its dangers. He was 
quick to point out the lanoentable results which had already at¬ 
tended the fatal lack of purpose which the Government bad dis¬ 
played. As was only to be expefted, the half-hearted attitude uhich 
had been adopted h^ resulted in ail the assurances which had been 
given being taught to nought. The despatch of ships to Atezan- 
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dca» that were K> thdr puipose vithout finjig a shot, had 
resulted b die bombardment o£ the town; the promise given, that 
not a man would be landed, had ended b the bvaaion o£ the coun> 
try ; the party, which had protested its abhorrence of war, had been 
responsible for the battle of TeI‘el*Kebji. We have heard a great 
deal about the false prophet in Egypt; it seems to me that we have 
got a dozen false prophets at home.’* ^ 

Worse was yet to come. Gordon had been sent to the Sudan to 
extricate the garrisons beleaguered by the insurgent hordes enrolled 
under the banner of the Madhi. And Gordon was himself a prisoner 
In Khartum ; and ftill the Government hesitated to afl. Gordon 
himself, in a despatch which had *' touched a chord of commisera¬ 
tion b the heart of every man or woman who had read it,” sounded 
a note of despair. Tfhe Government had ^red their intention of 
cot sending a relief expedition. Well, he would hold on where be 
was as bng as he could, and If he could suppress the rebellion he 
would do so. If this proved beyond his power, he would retire to 
the equator and leave to the Government the mdelible disgrace of 
tbtndomng the garrisons. In a recent division on the Govercmect’s 
Egyptian policy, their proud majority of one hundred and thirty 
bad fallen to twenty-eight. should like to know,” asked the 
speaket, where the hundred are. No doubt Sit William Haxcourt 
and his fdends tried to spur them to afdon cheered them on 
with the words of the greater of our poets: 

* Yours 00c to make reply 
Yours not to reason why. 

Yours but to vote a lie, 

Noble one hundred.’ 


But, gentlemen, the one hundred did not see it.” > 

In the end the Government afbd i but not until it was too late, 
and before Khartum could be relieved Gordon was dead. 

There is no doubt that George Curzon felt very bitterly on the 
subjedh Apart ^m the loss of prestige, which was deeply mord- 


^Speech «(SmdUacote. Jiouuy 28th, XS84. 
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fyifig to one who held so lofty a view of the civiJitiag mi^inn of the 
British Empire. he> like many n thm , had ^tac the spell of 

the man whom he had descobed in the speech abore referred to as. 

an unique and heroic fi^re.** Somedme befote, be bad merhim 
unezpeftedly when walking widi a friend in Mali At the ino< 
ment he had not realised who the figure ** rather shabbily dressed 
in a seedy black frock coat, trousers that did not come down to the 
boots, and a Tcry dilapidated black silk topper with a particularly 
narrow brim and ailk moftly brushed wrong way,*'^ was. 
But the meeting left a profound impression on him, all the same. 
And when, during his visit to the Hcly Land, be beard that Gordon 
was living on the Joppa road some miles out of Jerusalem, bent on 
identifying the site of tbe Crudfixion and Holy Sepulchre with a 
bare hill—said to resemble a skull in outline—-chat ftands outside 
the Damascus gate, be expressed a ftiong desire to dde out and 
find him; but vrss dissuaided by his fellow travellen. who were 
unwilling to spare the dme. His chance of an inrimau talk with the 
man who had so impressed him thus passed, never to recur. 

But he could not dismiss Gordon from his mind ; nor could be 
forgive the Govemmeot which had sent him to his doom. And 
brooding on his ftcaoge and eventful lift and tbe of its 

ending, he was profoundly Struck with tbe parallel which it presented 
to that of another hiftodc figure *' whose charafter, career and fate 
ofier points of such extraordinary similarity to those of Gordon, as 
to exate our aftonishmeot and to juftify a examioition.*' 

In Gennanicus, the nephew of die Roman Emperor, Tiberius, 
whose brilliant lift and premature death elidtal from his un¬ 
impressionable countrymen an outburft of that iUuznised 

a ^generate era,^* he saw an exaft historical prototype of General 
Gordon. With a scholarly pen be traced in tbe pages of tbe Oxford 
Riview the remarkable parallelism, not only betvw the chacafters 
and careers of tbe two men, but, more ftill, between their 

respedive fates and the ftdings whkh in each case they aroused 
in the public. In the case of Gordon, some bad been satisfied with 
lamentations over the loss of a hero; othen had deplored the 
vacillation chat had led to his saczifice; a ridtd parry had not coo- 
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ceded thdt iadigiutlon with those in high pkces whom they hdd 
to have been primarily respondble for the calamity of his death. 
His name had been mentioned in public worship; we might be 
sure it had been breathed in many a private prayer. ** The resem* 
blance, I would rather say the identity, between ^e$e circumftancea 
and those that followed the death of Germanicus is so Itrikicg, is 
to the beft of my knowledge so unparalleled in hiltory, that I make 
no apology for transcribing in its original form the pathetic descrip^ 
tion of the Roman hiAorian •. 

* At Roma, postquam Germanici valitudo peicrebuit cunc* 
ta^ue ut ex longinquo aucta in detenus adferebantur, dolor, 
ira, et erumpebant quescus. Ideo nimirum in ezttemas 
terras relegatum, ideo Pisonl permissam provinciam. , . .Hos 
vulgi sermones audita mors adeo incendit uc ante edlctum 
nttgutnmam, ante senatus consultum, sumpto jufrido, 
descrereotuf fora, clauderentur domus. Passim sil^tia et 
gemitus, nihil compositutn In ostentationem; et quatnquam 
neque inrignibus lugencium absdnerent, aluus aninus mcere- 
bant. Forte negotiatores, vivente adhuc Geimanico Syria 
egress! heticra de vaUtudine ejua atulece. Statim credita 
Aatim vulgata sunt. Ut quisque obvius, quamvis leviter 
audiu in alios atque ill! In plures cumulata gandio ctansferunt 
Oifsant per urbem, moliuntur templorum fores. Cuvat 
credulitatem nox et prompeior inter tenebrae adiinnatio. Nec 
obsdtit falsis Tiberius donee tempore ac spatlo vanescerent. 
Et populus quasi runum ereptum acrius doluit* (Aun. U, 8 a). 

(“ After the illness of Germanicus became noised abroad in 
Rome, and all its circumstances, like rumours magidfied, by 
distance, were related by many aggravations, sadness seized 
the people. They burned with indignation, and even poured 
out in plaints the anguish of their souls. ' For this,* they said, 

* he has been banished to the e xtr em ities of the &npue, 
for this the province of Syria was committed to 
Piso. ... * These lamentations of the populace were upon 
the tidings of his death so indamed, that without itaying for an 
edict from the Magistrates, without a decree of Senate, they by 
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geoenl consent assumed t Tsotioa ; the public courts were 
deserted^ private houses shot up, prevaJeoe every^d^erc vrere 
the symptoms o£ voe, heavy groans, dismal silence ; the vhole 
a scene of real sorrow, and nothing devised for form ot show ; 
and, though they forbore not to bear the exterior maths and 
habiliments of mourning, in their souls they mourned still 
deeper. Acddcntahy, some merchants from Syria who had 
left German tcus still alive, brought more joyful news of his 
condition. These were instantly believed and instantly pro> 
claimed i each as faft as they met informed others, who forth¬ 
with conveyed their light iefonnation with improvements 
and accumulated joy to more; all flew with exultation through 
the dry, and to pay their thanks and vows, burse open & 
temple doors. The nigbc, too, heightened their credulity 
and aiHrmadon was bolder in the dark. Not did Tiberius * 
restrain the course of these ficrions, but left them to vanish 
with time. Hence, with more bitteiness they afterwards 
grieved for him, as if anew snatched from them." translation 
by Thomas Gordon, lyzt.) 

The analogy which these words unconsciously suggeA is one 
which anyone who runs may read.*'^ 

He found time, indeed, for a good deal of miscellaneous writing, 
in addition to his platfbcm campaign. His artide on the Coosex* 
vatism of Young Oxford, nftrted to In chapter two. was written 
at this time, and in addition to his paper on Gordon, written for the 
Oxford Kivievt he contributed an £suy on the Conservatism of 
Tennyson to the same publicatioo. A paper which be sent to Sir 
H. Howorth, M.P., for his opinion, was knt by the latter to a man 
by the Tiamg of Roby, and it is easy to pifrure George Curroo's 
chuckle of delight as be read that part of Sir Henry's letter of 
acknowledgment in which he introduced Mr. Roby as ** a person 
whom you ought to know, although be is such a decided Rad ica l 
Mullet made a verygood joke about him when be moved a resolution 
for the abolitioo the House Lords. He said that the only peers 
Roby would tolerate would be Robes^erces.*' * 

'Oaefori of Pebnarr iSSt. 

•Utter Cram Sir H. Kovenb. M.P.. SrptiBber )otb, 1IS4. 
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As tile session of 188) wore on, it becsme dear that the days of 
the Govemmenc were numbered. Yet it is interelting to recall the 
faft that when defeat in the House of Commons came, it was neither 
Afghaniltan, nor South Africa, nor Egypt, nor dynamite, nor the 
Phcenix Park muiders, that was the occasion of it, but what in these 
present days of swollen Budgets and crippling taxation seems a 
comparaciTely trivial matter, namely, a proposed increase in the 
income tax from sixpence, at which it then Itood, to eightpence in 
the poupd, the raising of the duty on spirits by two shillings a 
gallon, and the beer duty, for the space of one year, by one shilling 
a barrel. In the division which took place on these proposals on 
June the 8th, the Government were beaten by twelve voces. Mr. 
Gladstone resigned, and Lord Salisbury fbren^ an Admioiltration 
with Lord Randolph Churchill as one of his mod notable colleagues. 
He invited George Curzon to join him as an assl^anc private 
seccetarj—a mark of recognition which delighted the latter’s 
friends. “ 1 was so delighted to see chat you had got into otitce.... 
It is the shadow before the subitance, and 1 feel that 1 am onl^ 
getting my hand in to congratulate you some day, when your 
shoulders will be considered broad enough and your head old 
enough to beat great responsibUicies. Don’t disappoint your faithful 
old teend, in whose heart you have become an immovable bit of 
ftirniture.”* 

Thi General Election took place in the late autumn, and long 
before the poll George Curzon realised Che hopelessness of his task. 
The laft months of the dying Parliament had been marked by the 
passage of a Franchise and Rediltribudon Bill which had completely 
altered the charaf^t of the conAituency for which be was Standing. 
In October he wrote to St. John Bcodrick: My ele&orate is 
21,)00, over 7,000 new voters. Of these, between 4,000 and $,000 
ate coUietc and manufa^cers and 1 haven’t a chance ^th them. 
They t^on't even hear me. ... So certain am I to be beaten that I 
am planning a tour round the world, to commence in the spang 
of next year.” Nevertheless, he Auck valiantly to his task. *' I have 
now bad thirty-nine separate meetings and have sixteen more before 


■Letter freas Ledf lUbbludak. July a4tfa, tSI). 
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1 go sound in the final agoaj to the pdndpal places againi*’ * And 
a fortnight befoee the poll: 

/ 

** I have been for three days caovasatng among the coUiedes 
and potteries of my vorA distdd. You have no conception 
of the tyranny which prcrails. No shop-keeper dare adndf he 
is a CoD8erva d ve> for fear of losing his cos tom. Even the publi¬ 
cans have to pretend that they ace Radicals . .. Some of the 
men won’t so much as speak to me or look at me.... I had my 
forty-ninth meeting to-night and have fourteen mote befoee 
the poll on November the aytb. It is my only chance, as tbe 
oth^ man is not much of a speaker.** * 

His forebodings were well founded, for when on November the 
28th the result of the count was made known, it was seen that 
George Curzon had been defeated by 2,090 votes la a poU of 10,280. 
It is quite possible that a less btUIiant roan would have proved a moye 
suitable candidate for the dhnsloo, for he was never an adept at 
speaking down to an audience of a low level of education and 
intelligence. It was said by one who chimed to have attended a 
very la^ number of meetings of both candidates, that the variety 
and freshness of his speeches day after day had been remarkably 
but that in this resped bis very abilities had told againit him. 

Had he been content to go on ^viog away at a frw Itrong points 
all the time, as his opponent did, be might have advanced hii chances 
as a candidate, but he would not have advanced his reputation as a 
man cut out for Aatesmanship.**) Nor, it may be add^, would he 
have been George Cuizoo, for to give less than bis heSt was at aQ 
timM an impossibility for him. Tboee who knew him well were 
conscious of rhit^ and his old ftiend, R. W. Rs^er, of ToniCy Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, wrote to him to express tbe hope that you axe at 
once taking Steps to secure another cooftitoeocy, this time, I hope, a 
town one, where I think you would fixad yourself better appreciated, 
because they are generally more intelligent*** 

*LeRet datod Odeber 17A. ill5. 

»L<Ret d«ted Noreoba tatfa, iSlj. 

iA wzxm bi the Dtriy Mtrmy, D we m btr md. ilSf. 

^Letter dftted Deceobes, iSlj. 
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Defeat cumulated rathet than diminished his incereft la the 
political situation which had arisen as a result of Che General Elec* 
tion; and closer acquaintance with some of the more notable 
personalities of the day caused him to revise the rather hasty judg> 
ments which be had at one time fonned with regard to them. 
The Rtft week in January saw him at Hatfield, where he found 
Lord Randolph Churchill In a lathet distant and haughty mood. 

I used to Imow him well and to be on familiar terms with him. 
But since he has become a swell he will scarcely look at his sub¬ 
ordinates, and the bare^ civility is all that one can expefh*’^ On 
the other hand, Six Michael lUcks Beach, of whom he had once 
spoken as scornfully as he had admiringly of Lord Randolph, he 
now regarded as a firA*nte man, for in course of the debate oo 
the Queen’s Speech which he attended on January the ayth, he 
noted: “ Beach had to get up later.... He is a capital leader of the 
House—self>possessed, clear, fluent and imperturbable. Everyone 
sees that he Is the beft man/’ ’ 

But it was in the case of Lotd Salisbury that his opinion underwent 
the moA Atlking change. While at O^rd he had been so dazzled 
by the oriental brilliance of Lord Beaconsfidd, that all other lights 
seemed to him to bum dimly by comparison. He then regarded 
him as the lift of a line of Itatesmen including the names i£ Pitt, 
Foz, Canning, Peel, Russell, Derby and Falmerfton, which had 
shed an unbroken luitre on the annals of Parliament during a period 
of a hundred years.” ^ It seemed to him that a legacy of Aatesman- 
ship had been banded down from one generauon to another, till 
now the lineage in which it should descend seems on the verge of 
becoming extinft and the legacy itself of perishing.”* He could 
dete& 00 one ixnong^ the Parliamentary personalities of the day 
who would be likely to prove worthy of the name of Statesman. 
He admitted that Conservatives at large seemed to place great 
reliance on Lotd Salisbury. Many of ^em swear by him ; some 
regard him as a great Itatesman. ... 1 fail to see what he has done 
that can in any way justify a claim to ^tesmanship.” * And if Lord 

iNom "Md# G. N. Curoa la Jtauary iSSS. 

sFtom t ptpti read at tbe Canokig Gub^Febtsasy iStb, 1S79. 
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Salisbury oot capable of carryia^ oa the torch, ItiU less veie any 

of his coUcagues. 

'* When the figure of Lord Beaconsfield Yanisb« (roia die 
House of Lords and when that of Mr. Gladstone ceases co dse 
from the front bench on diber aide of the table in the House 
of Commons—the country will confess that its two greater 
and only Statesmen have gone. ParUameot will go on as before, 
public business will be txansaded, speeches made, policies 
challenged and vindicated, Budgets expounded. Motions 
brought forward, passed, tejeded, but the pre-eminent impor¬ 
tance attaching to the doings and sayings of a Statesman will 
be wanting—and men will lament the degeneracy of the age.’* ^ 

His brief personal contafr whh Lord Salisbury as his assiiunt 
pQvate secretary had placed him in a very difierent light. As com¬ 
pared with the hauteur of Lord Randolph, be found Lord Salisbury’s 
afiabilicy almoft embarrassing. “ He pays as much attention to the 
words ^ a boy of twenty-one as to those of a statesman of seventy. 
When I mentioned my willingneas to do any work for him that he 
was good enough to give me, be expressed himself in terms of the 
warmed gratitude.*'* The taak assigned to him was that of assisting 
Lord Salisbury in the compilation of his speeches, and George 
Curzon noted down Lord Salisbury’s method of employing him. 
“ I went down to Arlington Street and related the result of my 
researches. Lord Selisbury asked me queftions and liftened to my 
replies, taking no notes. He is a mao of singolarly powerful memory. 
At Newport (during the ekdion of i SI)) be delivered his fiunous 
speech, one and three-quarter hours long, without a single note 
from beginning to end. 1 was within five feet of him at the time 
and could see.”* 

From Hatfield he went on to f 0 .j with Lord Cowper at Wreft, 
and later to Knebwortb as the gued of Lord Lytton. Of the former 
he noted, “ he reads and writes a great deal and belongs to the large 
class of excellent Conserva ti ves whose sole hobby is to persist in 
calling themselves Wh^ **; and of his hoA at Knebworth : ** you 

(PfoiD » paper md M Um Caaotot Onli, Pdifoary tSTp. 
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Smoke ererywhere, in ill the draTPing-rooms. I cm bellere that 
Lord Ljtton smoker in bed. I am sure that he says hi$ prayers--' 
if be says them at all—tHth a cigarette In his mouth.** ^ 

The fall of Lord Salisbury’s $hort>U7ed Adminiltration vm 
brought about on January the ayth by the dlTisioa on the amend¬ 
ment to the Address, which came to it known as ** the three acres 
and a cow ** amendment, moved by Mr. Jesse G^liings. George 
Curzon was present and noted down his opinion of the movers 
an opinion which was cobuted, possibly, by recollection of a heated 
passage of arms of a somewhat personal nature, which had 
place between them during his candidature for South Derbyshire. 

Jesse Collings is a dull old twaddler, but has earned the right to 
speak on the subjefl by making himself and it a bore.** * 

The result of the division, though a foregone conclusion, caused 
him some regret. I am sorry we are out, for there is an end of my 
work for Lord Salisbury for the present. He wants very littb help 
when in opposition, being peculiarly self^ependent and personally 
induftrlous/*^ This brief spell was to lay the foundation, however, 
of a dose and happy issodadon later on. 


*Nota»xzade b 7 G.N.C b Jaauuy. tSS^. 
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CHAPTER VI 


BTniY DTTO THE ROUSE OP COUUONS 

Wken ic bccaune kno^ that Mt. GU^Aone, who had assumed office 
OQ Fehruaxy the is^ was contempladng a measure of Home Rule 
for Ireland, it was realised that a further appeal to the country at 
an early date was probable; and George Cuizoo took Reps to find a 
cooRimeflcy where be would haTC a better chance of beli^ returned 
to the House of fVimTTiofis than from South Derbyshire. There was 
no lack of seats anxious to secure him as their candidste; but there 
were many difficulties to be orercome before he was prepared to 
commit himself. He was no longer willing to fight a hopeless 
battle, and in the case of seats which o ff e r ed a reaacnable prospef^ of 
success the financial difficulty was an appreciable one. 

It is sometimes forgotten that, until his marriage in i George 
Curzon enjoyed none of the advantages that wealth confers. His 
fisther had succeeded as beir presumptive to an eftate with a modeft 
rent roll end considerable charges, including the upkeep of a 
mansion. He bad to make provision for the upbringing of a large 
family, and he was In no position to provide even his eldeft son 
with anything more than a snodeR allowance. George Curzon 
himself added to this by his writings; but the uncettalnty of this 
source of income necessitated a Raid supervision of bis expenditure 
and a careful husbanding of his resources. The necessity for sub> 
jeOing all expenditure to minute personal scrutiny thus imposed on 
him by drcumRanccs became a habit which remained wid) him 
for life, and in later years often excited surprise at die rime.and 
trouble ^^ikh one who entertained so generously devoted to fi» 
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petty details of household economy. When Vicetoy of India, sur¬ 
rounded by a large persotial not the leaft of whose duties It 
was to relieve the Head of the AdmioiltratioA of the tedium In¬ 
separable from the superrisioa of a large household, he embarked 
on a ptouscred cortcspondeoce—carried on as was his custom in 
his own handwttcing—with a friend in England in connexion with 
the engagement of a cook. The trouble which he took in seccing 
forth in minute detail both the qualidcations which he himself 
demanded in his cook, and the condidons of employment and pros- 
pefb which he was prepared to offer him in return, deserved a 
better reward than it a&ually met with. A cook was duly engaged, 
sent out to India and installed in oi?ice. The temptations to one in 
his position were great; his cupidity greater ftill; but greateit of 
all was the vigilance of the Viceroy. The news of his downfall was 
coffimuoicaced by the latter to the friend who had been in^umental 
In ec^ging him—*^we caught him redhanded. He returned 
chickens as having been consumed within a single month. We went 
to the tradesman who had the contrad and found the figures were 
390.... Result was that he left here at twelve hours’ notice.” ^ But in 
early life and, indeed, until he married at the age of thitty^six, a 
car^ counting of the coA of every enterprise was a grim necessity. 
Not until he was twenty-seven years of age did he feel juAified in 
engaging a valet, and he was much exercised In mind as to the wages 
he ought to ofiet for one. And when he entered Parliament he felt 
obliged to take up his abode in unpretentious lodgings. ** I mult 
seek some unamUtlous quarter neat Piccadilly,” he told St. John 
Brodfick; " as you rlghdy indicate, I am a veritable pauper.”* 

His candidature for the Southport division of Lancashire was the 
subjeA of protrafted correspondence, because, as he informed 
Sit W. Porwood, the chairman of ehe Gmservadve pac^ there, the 
sums suggested as the contribution which the candidate would 
be ezpef^d to make towards the coA of the elefbloQ and the main* 
tenacce of the party orgamsadoo were altogether out of the qucAlon. 
These had been put at ^ eledion, and 

thereafter from £150 to £ioo a year to cover regiltradoo and other 

■Lettu to Sir Schoabttg McDonod, July r jth, c^eo. 

«L«ner dated Jwnuiy a)id, 1SI7. 
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expenses. As a zesolt of a daily iateicbaege of letters coveting a 
fortnight, th e se £gures veie reduced to £600 and £^0 respe^yely. 
And in the end the firft of these vas remitted altogether, the Execi> 
tive Committee of the local Cooservadve organisation deciding by 
resolution on Jnly to bear the whole coft of the ele^on, 

Including the candidate's personal erpenses, in recognition of the 
spirit and resource which be had shown in leading the party to 
vidoty. 

Even so he found the necessity of forwarding his Itipulated 
contribution of immediately a^ the de^on a source of em¬ 
barrassment, and confided to St. John Brodtick that it would mean 
that he could not leave England before dK next session—*' which 
is a bore, as I wanted to get away.'* ■ And making up his accounts at 
the end of the year, be meodoned, ilmoA with dismay, the espendl- 
ture for which his candidature had been responsible. '* Southpoit 
has coft me since I was returned (what widi subs, and railway hset) 
between £jio and £ico.*'* But this is anddpating somewhat the 
course of events. 

The ^tal division on the Home Rule Bill had taken place on June 
the yth, and Mr. Gladftone, beaten on a ctuctal ^uefdoo by a 
majodty of thirty, made an immediate appeal to the country. Before 
the end of July the Consemtsve parry was back in the House of 
Commons with a clear majority over all other parties of one hundred 
and dghteen. The Cabinet resigned, and Lord Salisbury formed an 
adminiftradon once mote, with Lord Randolph Churchill as Qian* 
cellor of the Exebe^oer and Leader of the House of Commons. 

So Lord Randolph has secured the objed of his ambition. I hope 
he will use his great poddon wisely. I muft confsss to being a 
wee bit anxious as to how he will lead. A leader requires angelic 
temper—this, 1 fear. Lord Randolph has not*'* 

George Curxon's viffcory over the sirring member, Dr. Pilkington, 
by a majority of 4^1, was a personal triumph little capef^ by his 
opponent. TJlce other Conservative candidates, be derived con* 
siderable advantage foom tbe split in the Liberal party over the Home 
Rule BilL But againft this bad to be set the foS that be was a com* 

'Letter dited Septcstiex 11th. ilS£. 

*Iecter dated Taeaerr 1II7. 

aLetter £roiD dir W. Foxvood to Mr. QaiMc, Jolr 19 ^ IMS. 
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plete ^tnflgec Co the Division, vhercas Dr. PUkxngton a very 
^oog local candidate. ” The Rada vece positively astounded at 
one majodcy, aa they counted on winning by eighty. Their agent 
showed me his figures d uring the counting. I believe against any 
other candidate but Piikingtoa, whose local populancy is prodigious, 
I should have won by twice as many.” * 

His sadsfi^on at the result was obvious. He had at lait set foot 
on the ladder which he bad always meant to climb ■, and be had no 
intention ot lingering unnecessarily on the lower rung. Fresh from 
his triumph he proceeded to Bradford, where the meeting of the 
National' Union of Conservative Assodadons was being held. 
Here he moved a resolution inviting the Conservative party to 
recognise ” the supteme importance ** of Imperial Federation and 
the desirability of its ''universal adoption as an article of Con¬ 
servative policy.” He was well satisfied with, the impression he 
created. ” I have got on very well at Bradford. I moved a resolution 
at the conference about Imperial Federation, and I think the speech, 
though a short one, was a good deal talked about.”* 

L^d Randolph Churchill was at the renith of his popularity and 
was ictra^g to the banner of the Progressive Conservatism which 
he preached, large nuxnbecs of the youth of the country. His eb- 
quence, it was remarked, on the occasion of his visit to Bradford, 
has touched the popular imagination as the eloquence of few men 
has ever done,”* and before leaving he was presented with an 
Address of congratulation and confidence by two hundred and 
forty delegates amid the uproarious enthusiasm of a crowd of some 
four thousand people. But if Lord Randolph was the hero of the 
hour, George Curzon was equally hailed as a brilliant representative 
of the younger men who had enrolled themselves under his banner. 
** ARer Randolph bad spoken, the people would not have RoUit, 
who was announced to second a resolution, but kept shouting my 
flame till I had to get up and speak. It was the greateft compliment 
1 have ever had paid me, especially considering 1 was a Stranger 
to them a day before.” * 

>Lener &e£D Gc^t^e Cu«sqo to 8(. Jobs Bro<islek J11I7 8th. ( 116 . 

'Letta ftotn George Cutaoa to Su John Brodtidt, Odober iSth, 1SI6. 
yrbe YarMsbirt Part oi Odober 2!^ 1SS6. 

«I.«ner fioia C«o<ge Cueen to S(. John Dtodiidt, Onobei tSth, iSU. 
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ENTRY INTO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
His speedi of the prcT^oos d&y had undoubtedly rr^Af ^ 
impreuioD. 

*' The moit ftnkbg speedi delivered in the council on Tu^ 
day was, by general consent, the speech of one of the young^ 
men to be found in the House of Commons.... Speal^g with 
plenty of dash, in a businesslike tone, and with a touch of 
cynicism, Mr. Curoq once to gee on terms with his 

audience.... and this speech of Mr. Cuieon at Bradford ptoves 
that in him the ConservadTe party posseases a debater of sate 
power, freshness and btiiliancy, and if we congratulate the 
eleffors of Southport on thdr repceseotadve, we congratulate 
the Conservative patty fdU more upon possessing in the 
member for Southpon a man who procxdses in a year or two to 
take his place in the firA rank of Parliamentary debaters.’* > 

Invitations to speak poured in on him; but there were juft 
sutiidcnc disappointments to remind him that success it not easily 
woo. ** Whatever be their opinion (that of the delegates at the 
Bradford conference) of me, it does not ejtteod to the masses who 
will never go to bear an uidcAOwo mao. Thus as Prefron I was 
promised 4,000 and only got 1,500.*** 

On December the sjrd be read in Tfv Ttmf, with the same 
^pitied astonishment as the reft of the world, the announcement of 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s resigoadoo, and wrote his feelings to 
St John Brodick the next day. *' The outlook, as you say, is bad. 
Chamberlain’s disgraceful spe^ makes it worse. I do not ea^efr 
Hartington will move. Goeeben may save us. I attach enormom 
importance to gaining the latter. . . . Anything benet, or, rather, 
nothing worse than the promotion of any of our own men bar 
Smith, and I doubt if be could lead.*’ 

It is dear from Mr. Winfton OiurduU’s account of Lord Ran¬ 
dolph’s resignation that while the ofteoaible cauK of it was bis 
inability to agree to which, in the case of the army and 

navy, be regarded as excessive, the real didercnce between him and 

*YwAsbirt P»rt<dO&eiba tith, tSl 4 . 

•L«ttu from G«ot£e Caaoo tp Sc Jofan Bipeika , Jmstt aiid, lit?. 
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the Peme Muultef was cf a much more fundamental natufe. His 
ezpecience of the attitude of the majodty of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet headed by Lord Salisbury towards the scheme of reforms 
set forth in the so-called E)arc£ord Programme, brief though it 
had been, had convinced him that his political outlook differed 
profoundly feom theirs, Almoft from the beginning of thdr as* 
fiodatioc in oliice it had been borne in on him that they represented 
'* condidting schools of political philosophy ; that they itood for 
** ideas mutually incompatible.** Quite early in November he had 
complained in a letter to Lord Salisbury that in the hands of the 
Cabinet the Dartford Programme was " crumbling to pieces every 
day/* and he had concluded on a note of palpable disillusionment: 
“ I am afraid that it is an idle schoolboy's dream to suppose that 
Tories can legislate—as I did ftupidly. They can govern and make 
war and increase taxation and expenditure d mtmilh, but legislation 
is not their province in a democratic conAirution/’^ 

But in C^cembet i8S(9 these differences, if apparent to those 
within the Cabinet, were wholly uoexpefbd by those outside id 
walls. George Curzoo was himself an advocate of the Democricic 
Toryism that Lord Randolph preached—*a political creed which 
seemed to him to be inftin& wick the spirit breathed into the dry 
bones of an obsolete doRrine by the genius of Lord Beaconsfield. 
He had declaced at Bradford that to heat ** the indslve eloquence 
and brilliant leadership of Lord Randolph Churchill*’ was like 
coming to “ a positive oasis in the dreary wafte of platitudes,” and 
be asserted, afber liltening to him, that It mult be clear to all that 
their party was no longer, if it ever had been, ” a Hagnant and 
tea&ioniry party,*’ but that it was, on the contrary, “ initinfi with 
life and fire,** and that from it might be expe^ed, under Lord 
Randolph’s leadership, “ measures of a reformatory and progressive 
charadter in accordance with the spirit of the age, and which would 
place the Conservative party upon that pinnacle of popularity which 
tt so emphatically deserved.'* 

Few men remain unmoved by the enthusiasm of a crowd. It is 
always exhilarating, and it is sometimes even a little intoxicating. 

01m qDolstkiQS In thU piuiignipb are ftom Chapter XVI cf Mr. Wiaftoo 
aoichiO'i “ Life cf Lord ReadcJph CborekilL*' 
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ENTRY INTO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
George Gifgon returned firom Bradford more coovioced thin ever 
of the appeal which Democratic TorTum was capable of malrtpg 
CO che rising generatioa of EngUahmen. And with the Conference’s 
plaudits for the Dartfotd Frogttmme € 6}1 ringing in hia ears, he 
dipped his pen rather deeply in the democradc inhpoc. In an article 
in che January issue of the Rjvw be Pressed a buzning aeal 

for reform as the didiaguishiog cbarafleriftic of Young Conserra- 
tism. In one or two rather flodd passages he indlgnancly tepudia^ 
the charge levelled againft the Coosemdve party of being unduly 
influenced by class intere^. 

** Sir William Harcourt may conceive that he is uttering an 
epigram when he desedbes ConservatsTe party as a com¬ 
bination of ail the prejudices of cmAc, all the interests of clusea, 
and all the passions of party .... the country knows well 
enough chat the Conservative party is no more composed of 
bloated ariAoetats, or feudal despots, or grabbing land owners, 
or seliish monopolifts.... than che Jockey Qub is composed of 
jockeys or the OyAal Palace U built of cryAal.” 

He coodaded by octedag sonething chat sounded almoA like a 
threat to the Government, should It be found lagging behind the 
advance guard of che Tory Democratic army. The Cooserv|cive 
party in the new House of Commas, he pointed out, comprised an 
unusually large number of young men, Many of them had been 
educated together at the same public school or university, bad dis¬ 
cussed and exchanged opinions, and were prepared to afl on a 
common basis defined by a generous Interpretation of the aims and 
duties of the Conservative party. They were animated by “a hear^ 
contempt for the sham diftindtions of party titles, a healthy free¬ 
dom from the shackles of old superAitions, an uofdgned sympathy 
with the Itruggles and aspirations of the labouring cksses, and an 
idtive interelt in the Ine^uAible work of reform.” To some of 
them it would not sufike that the National InAitutions should be 
defended solely on the ground of merit, irrespedive of any attempc 
CO deal with recognised anomalies or abuses. Unoffirial Liberals had 
quite recently been observed ** successfully interpolating tbdr own 
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dogmas into authorised programmes and daiming almo^ to re^wrire 
tJje oagioaJ text/* In the same way it would be the duty of indepec- 
deat Conservadvcs to impress upon the Government the necessity 
of dealing boldly with certain questions which, “without the 
impulse of such pressure *’—significant phrase—they might excuse 
themselves from taking in hand. “ Of such a chara^r will be the 
reform of the Church and of the House of Lords.** The article, 
taken as a whole, certainly provided some excuse the comments 
of a writer in John £#//, that if this was a true picture of Young 
Conservatism, it bore the Itcongeft resemblance to the Old Radi¬ 
calism. * 

All this was written before Lord Randolph Churchill’s resignation 
“burA upon the country like a chvmderclap from a clear sky,” 
And when the blow fell George Curzon had little difficulty in per¬ 
suading himself that It muA be attributed to a sudden fie of pique 
on the part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, rather than to any 
difference in principle between him and his colleagues. “ 1 was at 
Hatfield when it all came out/’ he wrote to St. John Brodiick on 
Chriftmas Eve. ** I happen to know chat Randolph Churchill did 
it not of piemeditatioa, and, therefore, from a passing but^ of 
temper. Two days before he wrote a letter which shewed that be 
had 00 idea of such a step,” But if he was satisfied that Lord Ran¬ 
dolph Churchill had not entertained any serious intcnclon of re¬ 
signing, he was equally sure that Lord Salisbury was profoundly 
relieved at finding himself in possession of his resignation. “ His 
(Lord Randolph Churchill’s) one great blunder was with Lord 
Salisbury,” he Cold a correspondent many years later. ** He did not 
know tlut the latter would be only too pleased to gee rid of him. 
I was at Hatfield that night and 1 remember the tha^sgiviogs and 
hosannas that went up.** * And he found no difficulty in ridiculing 
the suggefUon that there might be grounds for Lord Randolph's 
erstwhile supporters following him into the wilderness. ** If there 
is a mutiny it has been of a solitary mutineer.” * 

In Hs Na/iofut/ ifW/w article he had gone to the extreme limit of 

•Join dull, Jvmrr 29^1.1SB7. 

*L«ttES W Six A. Godler, jBauar; 51 A, 196: . 
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ENTRY INTO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
his «nchiisksdi for Tory Donocracy. Peibips carried along on the 
wave of popular success oo ^ich be had hero borne ac Bradford, be 
had even overftepped the fieoit to which io moments of less eladoo 
he would have readfied himself. In uij case, it was the foreign 
policy of the country that ordinarily loomed larger in hia eyes; 
and if the pursuit of a rigorous policy abroad proved incompatible 
with the prosecution of a cocoprehensire piognsniDe of reform at 
home, there was nerer any doubt in which scale his rote could be 
caA. 

To those who passed from his Essay in the Rmw to 

his ardde in Engl ^—the one vritten before and the other after the 
resignation of the Chancellor of the Eachet^aei had become known 
—it must have appeared that already some of the enthusiasm for 
domestic refsem hid evaporated. While the Dartford Programme 
was QOt for a moment abandoned, the claims of the Conservative 
party to the adeftioxu of the people were stated rather di/Terently 
The tradesman, the mechanic and the artisan, be here argued, had 
come to realise the benedts that he dedved from a party of law and 
order and ^:om a policy that left his individual freedom untouched 
while proce&ing him from the encroachment of bis fellows. The 
advantages of ftable government, of a continuous policy with foreign 
Powen, of a regard for Colonial and Impenai Interests, of reip^ 
for such institutions as reconcile a hiftoric grandeur with an ability 
to meet the tequirements of the age, and of a sensible endeavour to 
amend such old laws as have grown faulty, or to make such new laws 
as may be necessary without soaring into the empyrean of philo* 
sophic absuactioQS these were the considerations which had 
pr^oundiy impressed the minds of the Bxitisb working classes. 
And he fdt sure that if it became a queddon “ of granting to the 
Government the supplies believed by them to be necessary for the 
proper equipment of oor miliary and naval forces and for the 
preservation of the be£tting dignity and influence of Great Bntain 
zo the serious complications that are thteatened abroad,*’ there 
would not be an honeft member of the House of Commons oor a 
loyai dciaen in the country who woold refuse so legitimate a 
demand.. Parsimony on such an ocasion would certainly be 
folly, and might be crime. If this is the ground, as alleged, of X^oed 
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BAQdolph*s teelgnation, he will stand self-convided before his 
countrymen.*' ^ 

At any rate, he looked forward to his 6rft experiences as a mem* 
be: of the House of Commons with (he keenest interest, “ I look 
forward to six months’ constant appliaeion and work. I have for 
the moment no hankering after society, of which 1 have bad a good 
spell this winter.” And he followed and commented on erery move 
in the Parliamentary game. ** Gerald Balfour is a capital selection 
for seconding the Address. For choice of Weymouth there is no 
excuse, as his father blackguards Lord Salisbury on every possible 
opportunity.”" 

His own chance came before the conclusion of the debate on the 
Address, and on the !a$t day of January he rote to make his maiden 
speech. He dealt cluefly with ^ Irish situation arising out of the 
adoption of what was then known as the plan of campaign ”; 
but he also spoke critically of some parts of the speech delivered by 
Lord Randolph Churchill in explanation of his resignation. The 
speech was undoubtedly a good one. It was widely commented on 
and generally praised. It was referred to in a leading article in TU 
Tim$j as **a brilliant maiden speech.” Elsewhere it was praised for its 
incisive vigour and logical acumen." On one at leaft of those who 
beard it it made an immediate and ineAceable impression, for, 
writing twenty-five yean afterwards, he declared that he was so 
thrilled by its rcmarlnble eloquence chat he exclaimed to himself at 
the time that man will one ^y become Prime MirtUtec I”* It was 
witty, well'phrased, and fluent, cogent in its argument, spirited in 
its attack. It was admirably delivered. And yet, paradoxic^ though 
it may sound, it is dillicult to resift the conclusion that it would have 
been an even better speech If it had not been quite so immaculately 
perfeft. The speaker was so fluent that he found himself under no 
necessity of compressing his remarks. He was, consequently, a 
little long. On pomt he received a frieqdly hint—which muA 
have recalled the advice constantly given him by Jowett-^&om the 

*Afdele la jAfiuur lit, tIS?. 

'Letter to St. John Btodd^ dated Jaauery ejid. tSS?. 

sin the Matth/iff Cmritr, Febneff end, which dcToted the greater part of a teadlng 
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water who at that time regaled the public with huoiotoua deacnp> 
dona of the proceedings of Parliament in the pages of Vamfy 
Rest of the debate commonplace exc ep t for capital maiden 
speech by youngster named Omon. Pot my own pan rachet di$> 
posed to %ht thy of lads all piping hot from Oxford Union; but 
fiancy Curxon haa some grit in him. (Mem—Dangerously duenc, 
though, and axo£t Hudy art and myAery of coodemadon. Other> 
vise viU pedah miaenbly, like many ocher promUing lads before.)*’^ 
But it was, perhaps, the aimed too faultl^s of Its deliTcry 

that dctrafled mod iiom the e&& which it produced upon those 
who beard it It was spoken tnth an ease seldom attained ou dke 
occasion of a firft speech in the House of Commons. And it is 
human fallibility that kindles sympathy. A piechanical petfe^oo, 
while it may excite the highed adi^ radon of the intelle^ is apt to 
leave the heart untouched. It may, indeed, have more than a merely 
negative eiled upon the emotions. By the suggedion of superiority 
which it conveys it may excite feelings of adfve irntadon. Here 
again Je was by the half^bumorous. half^adrical pen of a shrewd 
onlookei wnting for the press that a hint that was worthy of atteo- 
tion was conveyed to the speaker. * It was at once amaxiag tod 
unusing to witness a very young man, who looks even younger 
than his years, calmly haranguing the House with a coolness, an 
assurance and a fluency which would have done ettdit to the mod 
experienced and impassive Cabinet Minider of twenty yean dand- 
ing.*' And the water vent on to present his readers with a bnef 
impression of the mao. *' As a rule he bean himself smilingly. . < 
but a sense of his o^ great dediny occasionally cads a kogtheciing 
shadow over his boyish £me... But whether grave or gay, dem or 
smiling, he has, UIk the penon in Labishe’s delight^ comedy, 
toiffo/trf fcnptH/ air of ineflable supenooty. He has ^ways the same 
appearance of being a distinguished historical personage sitting for 
1^ portrait—an appearance which is heightened by the fad that 
be is not a man of many gedures.** * 

His second speech, on March the a )tb—also on the Irish queftioo 
—more Chao confirmed die good impression cr eated by his fird, and 

Fsrf cf PebfOtff 5A, tSS?. 
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elicited a note of warm approval from Mr. W. H. Smith, thea 
lader of the House of Ccinmons—“ I heardly coDgratulate you. 
You have made a great success.”^ It was reported at length in Tbt 
TimSf and its ability was universally tecognised. As in the case of 
his previous effort, criticism, where it ezilted, was directed at the 
personality of the speaker rather than at the matter of his speech ; 
" he will, we feel convinced, pardon us if we tell him that there ate 
moments when he is a tdfie too priggish, a 6oughc too petulant for 
the position at which he aims.** * 

Success in the House of Commons was all chat was required to 
give George Curaon, young though he was, an assured position as a 
platform speaker. Henceforth he was regarded as an authoritative 
exponent of Conservative policy. This was demonstrated when 
early in April a vait aowd Aoclced to the Free Trade Hall in Man¬ 
chester to listen to a speech by him on the Government*! Irish 
policy. If we may judge by ccncempcraiy comment, the success of 
the meeting was, indeed, remarkable. "The Free Trade Hall has 
been the scene of many great and historic gatherings, and the 
fotemoA orators of the have spoken within its walls; but it is 
no exaggecstion to say that few rhetorical efforts, even from that 
famous platform, have been more successful or have more tho¬ 
roughly aroused the enthusiasm of the audience than did Mr. 
Curzon*s eloquent and closely reasoned Address lait night.”* 
Preston, where be had been promised an audience of four thousand, 
and had had to be satisfied with one thousand five hundred, was a 
thing of the paft. George Cunon had arrived, and talk of his lte]> 
ping into the shoes left vacant by Lord Randolph Churchiii*s 
dramatic disappearance from public life became a commonplace of 
the newspaper paragraphs of the day. 

During the remainder of the Session he preserved silence in the 
House of Commons, but spoke at a number of demon^radons in 
the coDltiraendes, and when, in Auguft, he Itarted on his BrSt 
journey round the world, be had created a sufficient impression to 
cause his absence from the autumn campaign organised by the 

dated Kueb :6di. 1SI7. 
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ConseiratiTe party in the coumry w be soticed and commented oq. 
“ The Hon. George Cuaon> who attnfted so mucb attendon by his 
Addresses* has silent since Parliament ^eas prorogued. His 
adinirexs hare noticed his absence (zom the platform, and wonder. 
It happens that he is on a voyage round the world, tt the 
present moment, I believe, at Yokohama.** * 

Before leaving he bad worked hard with his pen, the output of 
which served the dual purpose of his name before the 

public and of augmenting the funds required to carry him through 
his journey. The wide range of his intereA is well illuArated by ^ 
diverse nature of his contribadoos to the monthly Reviews. Apart 
from his political arddes, to which reference has been he 

contribute an article on “ The Voice of Memnoo ** to the EdoK 
Rscw in July iS66 ; a graphic descdpdon of die scene which 
he bad witnessed in the mosque of the Aissaouia dervishes outside 
the Tanner's Gate at Kairwan, when visiting north A&ica in the 
spring of xS8$, to the Tertnigfttly Rmuw for AuguA 1887; and a 
verse translation, in the metre ouploytd by Tennyson in his ''Palace 
of Art,’* of the " Myth of Er/* to Murr^s for September 

of the same year. This latter composition, which he desctibui as an 
attempt to render in English verse “ the xooA beautiful of the 
various myths or allegones by which the genius of Plato sought to 
illuArate his belief in the immortality of the soul,’* was republished 
at a later date in a volume entitled " War Poems,’* issued in 191); 
and a slightly revised version of his article on "The Voice of Mem* 
non ” was included in " Tates of Travel,” published in 191). 
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FIRST JOURNEY BOUND THE WORLD 

t8&7»i88$ 

Paruament wss ftill sitting whco, oa August the 4th, Geotge 
CutsoD SMid ia the compeny of his old friend, J. £. C. Welldoo, 
uid the Rer. S» A. Doaeldsoo, fot CRnsds, which wu to be the &iit 
ftage in the journey round the world which he had long pknned 
end had now determined to carry out. This desetricn of the House 
of Commons before the end of his £rA Session had excited some 
qualms in his mind: but the call of the road was ringing io his 
ears, and the summons was one which he found it beyond his powers 
to resist. “ I feel quite guilty ia hamg run away,'*^ he wrote a 
month after his departure, vhen he learned that the House had not 
yet adjourned. But as he 1 ^ England further behiad him and found 
himself in the congenial atmosphere of Asia, the ties of public life 
at home weakened and the grip of the Esit closed tighter upon him. 
From the waters of the southern China seas he wrote: I am already 
flushed with the fever of desire to come again, I could come the 
same way round the world without seeing a single place or country 
twice over, save only Japan, and that I could not see too often.**' 
They travelled by Quebec, Montreal and Toronto to Niagara, and 
thence to Chicago, a huge and smoky town *' absorbed in the wor¬ 
ship of mammon in a grim and melancholy way.**' But the aggres¬ 
sive materialism of Odcago was soon forgotten in the presence of 
die natural wonders of the Yellowftone Park. The Grand Canyon 
of the Yellowstone river possessed features which seemed to to 

’Letter to St Joha Bro*iridt, deted Septtaber lotfa, JB87. 
fLettec to St John Brodack, Noreober 34th, tIS?. 
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FIRST JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD 
fcndet it not only marrellous, but luuqae; and the hot springs of 
the nppct and lover geyser basins ezdttd his deeped intereft and 
admiration. “ We spent one Uft night in the Park, foU of gratitude 
for the esrtraordioary sxiccess that had attended out Httle tsp^ and 
deeply regrettieg the termioatioa of one of the pleasanter and moft 
mtereiting experiences in our lives.*' 

From the Yellovrone Park he p r oceeded to Sale Lake City, 
where he probed with iotereTed cnricoiey into the theory and prac- 
tice of Mormonlsffi ; and thence to San Fiandsco and tlK Yosemitt 
Valley. Here he found ample for his evet*ready pen and a 

vivid description of the scenery appeared in due course in 
Mj 7 iem*s ^ under the dtie of ** Ibe Valley of the Water* 

Alla,’* and was rewritten at a much later date for the second volume 
of his “ Tales of Traveb" published posthiunouslf in 1926 with the 
title ** Leaves &otn a Viceroy's Notebook and Other Papers." The 
task served to while away a few idle hours 00 the Pacific Ocean, 
where the monotony of the journey aded as 1 fdmulus to work. 
" I have juft finished an artide on the Yosetnite Valley, which took 
me exafUy twenty-four bouts to wnce-^he quickeft work I ever 
did." 

From Welldoo, who was unable to accompany him beyond 
America, he parted " with sincere and more than ordinary sorrow."* 
But to. George Curaon the new world had never been more than a 
ftepping ftone to the old. Asia, Ancient of Days, loomed large on the 
horizon of his consdousoess and beckoned impenoosly to him • 
and with his arrival in Japan the tense of loneliness which had 
haunted him on the long uneventful journey across the Pacific 
was swept aside by the fiream of new Impressions that poured in on 
him from every si^. During his firft bd^ visit to the Island Empire 
he fell uDder the spell which she cafts over every traveller from the 
Weft, and surrendered cbeerfiUy to the business o( sight¬ 

seeing. His three or four weeks in the country on this oca4foa were 
responsible for a solitary article descriptive of Japanese wreftUng, 
fiift published in the Rmrw for S^>ttffiber 188S, and subsc' 
quently in a revised form in " Tales of Travel" in xyaj. His deeper 
fee Jalj. iSSI. 

<L«RKr to St Jobs Prodekk, inh. 1SI7. 
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Stadj of chfi political probleiikS of the Pai vas postponed to a 
later date. 

For the present he vas too fdll7 occupied absorbing new Impres¬ 
sions and adjusting his outlook to a Strange environmenc, to probe 
very deeply beneath the surface of fascinating but unfamiliar scenes. 
He approached each new country in mm—Japan, China, Malaya, 
Ceylon and India—with a &esh and sensitire mind; and with a 
diligent and graphic pen he pinned down the deecing pifhates which 
presented themselves to him in bewildering succession, in five 
hundred and eighty ofbavo pages of closely wricteo narrative and 
description. These Brit impressions possess an Interest greater as an 
index to his personality than the mamrer gleanings of a later time, 
and it is of his firft, rather chan of his second, journey round the 
world, therefore, that 1 propose to give a brief account. 

He landed In Yokohama in that enviable frame of mind induced by 
anticipacioos which are wholly pleasurable. He marvelled at the 
natural beauty of the scenery, was delighted with the demonAracive 
politeness of the people, was mightily intrigued with the priftioe 
simplidcy of their attitude towards matters which in the more 
lophilticated countries of the Weft have become the subjefl of a 
rigorous conventional code, and was fascinated by the delicacy of 
their craftsmanship and the bizarre effed of the profuse ornamenta¬ 
tion of cheit tombs and temples. 

Tokio, with its immense open spaces, “ a Paradise of gardens and 
temples varied by occasional ftreets in the ordinary sense of the 
woH,” was a revelation to him; and he revelled in the shops, Hat 
platforms raised about a foot from the ftteec, with movable screens 
concealing, or more often revealing, the back part of the premises, 
where the funily life is lived before the eyes of the world. “ There 
is no false modefty because there is no shame. A people who arc 
even now semi-nude and a few yean ago were almost wholly so, and 
of whom both sexes bathe toge^r naked in the public baths, do not 
know what indecency is.** Of this he had a Striking demonstration 
in a country village, where he encountered the inhabitants walking 
about freely in a State of nature in the Streets. 1 was astonished as 
2 entered the single tiny Street to run up againft four naked men and 
two naked women. Here, I thought, muSt be a new rendering of the 
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£r^ chapter of Geoeda, a relocanation of the pristine ianocence of 
Edftfi.” They vere merely poor folk afflifted by disease, Strolling 
down to a odghboudng solphur spring, in wb<^ Iteaming water 
they sought a remedy for their eomplai^ ETerywbece be found an 
elaborate dvliity of manners passing all belief ** Any two people 
meeting, bow almoA to the ground. Your sbopkeepec as you enter 
proftraies himself and tooebes the fioor with his fotebead. Ihis is 
no veneer of manners, but the inbred geotlemanlincss and ge&de> 
ness of the people.** 

The combinadoo of soksmicy and superftitioa, of rich artiAry 
dedicated to the creadon of grotesque ede^, which made of the 
temples museums of supei^doa in metal wood and $tone, bewil¬ 
der^ him. Outwardly they had ebe appearance of gigandc pagodas, 
their dim interiors, myKenes oS huge columns with grotesquely 
carved capitals, bousing s medley of vodve odennga of every form, 
colour and variety of bideousness, glittering ^ nd sculptured 

images and monfters. Yet be found something profoundly Impres* 
alve in the dim light glimmering on the gold and bronze images, 
the burnished lacquer on roof •nd walls, the sombre magni£cence 
of the whole display and the crowd of worthippen that kept 
ftreaming in. And when his gaze foU on the terraced hill at Nikko, 
with its ascending tiers of tombs and temples embowered In lof^ 
cryptomeriis, its baJuftraded dJghts of granite Oeps, its richly 
painted and sculptured archways and arcades, its great bronze 
lanterns, lamps and bells, its copper-plated roofs, its columns, 
friezes, cornices and figures encruft^ with imperishable gilding and 
“ an eccentric and barbedc mimre of colours,'* the whole crowned 
by a broad paved enclosure containing the burial places of two of 
the moSK famous of tbe Shoguns, his admiradoo knew no bounds. 

No Sovereign, not eveo the Pharaohs of Egypt, had more glodous 
ot worthy sepulchres.*' 

His sense of the beautiful in natnie found conftant sadsfofbon. 
The “ finished symmetry ” of the great cone of Fujiyama, one of 
the few mountains that can be seen &om base to peak, ** unspoiled 
by a single intervening foothill or spur, a sheer thirteen thousand fiset 
raised on end in the ait,” made a deep impressitm oo lum, as did the 
landscapes upon which be Looked daily as he travelled over the 
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countcy. Of the view which stretched away &om the village of 
Nokeado, known as the Plains of Heaven, he wrote : If Heaven 
be hut a beauti£ed and heati£ed earth, it may well resemble this 
ptrtiaxlar outlook, for a more exquisite combinatioa of all the 
elements that go to make up bvely scenery I have never seen/* 

Kioto, the andent capit^ possessed for him the same kind of 
atttaftion as Damascus, ** a superb situation framed for a panorama, 
a hiflory and traditions of my^rious antiquity, temples and build* 
inga of great historical intere^, ftreet scenes and life of extraordinary 
variery'^the fountain of pure orientalism bubbling from as yet 
untainted wells.’* 

He had little time to give on this occasion to China, and travelled 
from Japan diieff to Shanghai, whence he proceeded after a ftay 
of two ^ys to Foochow. From here he had intended making as 
eitpedition up Che hila river to a famous monaftery at Yuan Fu, 
situated in some of the most Ariking and piAuresque scenery in 
China; but if the main goal of the journey—India—was to be 
reached in time to enable him to carry out the programme which he 
had toapped out for himself, before returning home for the meeting 
of Parliament, he had to adhere rigorously to his time-table, and 
since he found that a visit to Yuan Fu would necessitate missing out 
Canton, he decided chat scenery muA for once yield place to charac- 
tet, which could beft be Itudled In a great and popubus Chinese dCy. 
He was able to make good pan at leaA of what he loA through ibii 
decision by a visit to ^e monaAery of Kushan lo the neighbourhood 
of Foochow. 

Ac Hong-Kong his pride In the might and preAige of Great 
Britain was deeply ftiired. ** No Englishman can land in Hong- 
Kong without feeling a thrill of pride for his nationality. Here 
is the furtbermolt link in that chain of fortresses which from Spain 
to China girdles half the globe.” But it was not merely pride of 
power that he experienced, for here he witnessed a speAacb which 
afforded Ariking juAification of the "paEsiocate loyalty to the 
English name,” which he had placed so high In articles of bis 
poUticai creed when wooing the depots of South Derbyshire. 
This was the edebration of Queen Vidoria*$ Jubilee by the Indi¬ 
genous population, a demonAration ** altogether remarkable both 
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in itself and in vhat it proved.*' The rejoicings, vhich klied two 
days, indoded an immeiase panCMnimk proceadon of tereilers, 
ftretching over a space of more than a and illuminations 
which far excelled in beauty and efiediveness aoTthing chat he bad 
seen in London on Jubilee night. From a launch in the harbour 
he gazed on “ as falry'Uke a sight as was ever pidured in the Ara¬ 
bian Nights.** But ItziJdng as was the display itself, it was the sig- 
tiifirance of its spoataneity that at once impressed The two 
hundred thousand oadve residents had coUeded am/tn g themselves 
two hundred and forty thousand dollars with whidi to celebrate 
the reign of a Queen of an alien race, and he could not but see in die 
voluntary giving and spending of so large a sum in a small Bcdsh 
Crown Colony a very remarkable tribute to dv English name and 
to che success of Bddsh rule in Asia. 

A visit CO Canton excited lively intexeA. As be threaded his way 
through ** the tortuous iotncacaes of its myriad alleys and lanes,’* 
he was bewildered by the variety of sights and sounds-^*' by the 
bustling, shouting, ant*2ike crowd, by the gaudy shops with their 
exposed wares, by the huge perpendicular and painted aign^boards 
almost blocking up the ftceets, by the unexampled mizcure of squalor 
and magnificence of deltitutioQ and wealth.** In every shop he 
found a shrine to che god of wealth, with incense smouldering upon 
the altar—a key to the cbarafWr which be had come to ftudy. He 
was disappoint^ in die temples, which, though numerous, were in 
shocking tepait, and were filled with images which were for the 
mcdt part *' grim, grotesque and gdoning.** In the temple of the 
five hundred gods he fou^ one image with a low crowned hat and 
black beard, which was vadoualy reported to be Marco Polo and a 
shipwrecked English sailor. 

One can appreciate the feelings with which be examined fhe 
buildings in which were held the tnennial literary compedtioos— 
**an. endless succession of back ftalls, each separated from the 
other and all opening on to a passage patrolled by guards,** to 
prevent possible fraud. He ascertained that when the caodidatts 
from ail parts of the Empire, sometimes nombefing as many as 
thirteen hundred, were safely locked up io tbdr cells, the subjefis 
for themes, essays and compositioos were g i ve n out, and that there- 
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After the competitor were kept m isoletioo undJ their tesk wu 
£msbed the tiroe taken yaiying from twelve to forty-eight hours. 

A moQOCoooui week at sea on ao Au^an Uoyd Reamer between 
Hoog'Kong and Singapore drove him back upon his pen. His visit 
to the monadery of ICushan near Foochow had suggested as 
intriguing lubjedfc for literary treatment. In a country where the 
wonhip of aoceilors was the comet-ftone of popular belief and the 
raising of a family> consequeody. a religious necessity^ even more 
than a cieic du^, rnonaftidsm mult, surely, be a profound 
anomaly. How, then, had this outstanding feature of Buddhism 
become tooted in so unpromising a soil ? I think it will make a 
good lubje^ tod is capable of interesting treatment,” be noted in 
his diary. He was quick to discover a ke^ to this apparent myltery 
in the success with which the Buddhill monk had metamorphosed 
himself into the familj pridt and made himself indispensable in the 
due performance of the rites which popular belief demanded. And u 
his pen slid smoothly over the paper it left behind It in its track sen¬ 
tence after sentence punctuated with the paradox which he loved. 
Because of his renunciation of ftmil^ life the Buddhilt monk was de¬ 
rided and despised; because of the part which he placed in essential 
dees associate with the solemn moments of life and death, he was 
not only tolerated but maintsuned by voluntary contributions. The 
peculiar saoedey of the family relations was the cause both of hli 
ostracism and of his employment. ** They ate needed to discharge on 
behalf of others the very obligations which they have renounced 
themselves. Expelled from the world because they have ignored the 
family, they are brought back into it to teldfy that the family is the 
Blit of all earthly des.” And Buddhism in CKlcfl was, consequently, 
an oddly altered creed. “ The beautiful teaching enshrined in 
sacred wdtings as they came from India, the precepts that made 
white lives and brought tearless deaths, that ahnolt Chriltianised 
idolatry and might have redeemed a world,” had faded out of sight 
Stracgelt transformation of ah, it was now a creed ** whose apoltates 
are enlilted as its ptophets and whose perverts become its pdelts.” 

The article firit appeared with the fitle, “ The QoiSter in Cathay,” 
in the Forfnigi^ Ktpw for June 1888 5 the gfcater part of ie was 
incorporated in the molt successful of all his books, ** Problems of 
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the Far Halt *’; arach of it made a third ^spearaoce in the aecond 
voJume of his travel tales, “ Leave* from a ’Viceroy** Note-Book,” 
in z^z 6 . 1 q its original fona it is a delightful and charafrenStic piece 
of writing which intetefts to^y, not so much <» account of its 
subjefr matter, nor because of any great depth of thought which it 
displays, but because the reader who is frmiliar with Geoxge Cur* 
zon’s personality becomes CMtsdous as be reads of the intense 
enjoyment and satisfafrion with whkb tbe aatbor plied his pen. 

A break In the journey at Singapore made a welcome change. 
** Singapore marks a very btight little spot in dK radiant 
which 1 am describing round world.” A abort halt at Penang 
and a longer ftay of ten days in CeyJon made equally pleasant inter¬ 
ludes. 

In the latter island be found much that a|^>ealed ftroogly to him. 
To begin with, there was a mystery to be unravelled—tbe ayttexy 
of the shadow of Adames Peak, about which a great d^ of 
vapid theorising has been indulged in.” And nothing gave George 
Curzon greater satisfafrion than a of laying to reft the preten¬ 

tious theories that, for some reason or other, always seem to hover 
round any problem, however simple, upon whkh no authoritative 
judgment happens to have been pronounced. $o the traveller spent 
a toilful night groping his way to tbe summit of tbe mountain. And 
as the sun rose be was rewarded with a clear view of the shadow 
** thrown in a perfefr isosceles tdangle over the miity land to the 
weft, with its apex rising againft a bank of fleecy ^uds on the 
horizon.” The phenomenon was ftdking, bot th^ was no need 
for ** abftrad scientific phrases to explain it.” It was merely a case 
of ” ordinary shadow thrown by a dark objefr with a light behind.” 
The reason why it appeared to ftand op inftead of lying flat was 
equally simple; it was due to the mift wreaths being drawn up- 
vfkrd by the sun’s rays, so chat it was againft them as upon a will 
chat the shadow was cast. 

He gave himself no reft. From Adam's Peak he went to Kandy 
and from there embarked upon a long fourney mainly by road to 
the famous buried dries in the lowlands. His diary here is inter- 
spersed with very human touches. ** Dear me, how tired 1 was 
when I at laft got to bed ”; and describing a night journey in a 
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bixJlock I had to cur! up like a raretpiUar with a ftoxnadi- 

ache. Not a wink of eleep; )ol^ jolt» jingle» jiogle, mixed with the 
molt diabolical noises from the dnvti.'* 

His love of historic ruins was kindled by the sight of ** the jungle* 
buried dries, which were mighty capitals when Rome was only a 
village on a hiU ” ; and as was his cuHom, he took a keen delight in 
ricting them into cbdr proper places in the map of rime and the 
calendar of fame. Anatadhapura, the metropolis of Buddhism as 
well as of monarchy, the Rome of that mysterious faith which, 
innoduced ftom three hundred years after the rime of Buddha, 
has survived the eztincrioa of its parent branch by one thousand 
yeats/* with its splendid palaces, temples, monasteries and baths, 
mult have rivalled Assyrian Babylon or Egyptian Thebes. The huge 
copes built by famous kings as reliquatiea or shrines were the only 
Itrudures in the world which could be compared for bulk and 
solidity with the pyramids of Egypt. On the soxnmic of Mihintale, 
a hill one thousand feet In height, scaled by a spacious flight of more 
than one thousand eight hundred granite Aeps, Itands a famous 
cope. “ Here the royal missionary Mahinda, son of the great Bud- 
dl^ Emperor Asolu, alighted when, like St. Auguftine, he came 
to convert a remote island and made his firft convert of a king." 
From that rime the city had become a famous centre of BuddhlA 
culture. It had been the redpient of Buddhilt relics, conferring upon 
It a sanftity far surpassing that of *' Venice with the bones of Sc. 
Mark, or Damascus with the head of St. John the Btptift.'* 

But what Anick him more than all was the discovery in these old 
Singhalese Itru^tes dating from befote the Guiltian era of the 
molt graceful and perfefb of classic designs. On all sides of him he 
saw " Greek pillars, cornices, capitals and even foliarion, with julc 
such modiricarioo as would be didated by the diflereat genius of the 
Bale." What was the explanitioa ? Had Greek art, which reached 
Northern India in the track of the armies of Alexander, riltered 
down u far south as Ceylon ? Or was the Style indigenous and had 
Greece herself borrowed not only from Egypt but hom India ? 
The riddle was one to which he confessed he was unable to find the 
answer. 

Prom Ceylon be crossed to the mainland and experienced a 
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feeliDg almost of diiapfioictment at his £iSt contad vith the soU of 
India. Though ttopi^ in charaftgr, it seetncd to hia that southern 
India laciced the tich (uxunaoce of Ccflon. And he found difficulty 
in adjusting his esthetic standards to the bizarre and unintelligible 
features of Dravidian art. The workmanship of the temples tm 
everywhere " a mincle of elaboration and prodigy of ugliness/' 
He appreciated the natural advantages of the rock at Tiichinopoiy, 
but was disappointed at the poor use which had been made of it. 
**1 was reminded, by its shape and reladon to the town, of the 
Acropolis at Athens, and would fain have seen on this impressive 
summit the white marble columns of a second Panhen on. Inftead 
there is only the barbarous dire and decay of the leaft attradive ftyle 
of archite^hire I ever remember to have seen.*' 

A new train of thought was set in motion by an interview with 
Colonel Olcott, ehen head of the Theosophifis at Adyar, near Mad¬ 
ras. The latter ftoutly defended Mme. Blivaeskf, asserted his belief 
in her miraculous powers and narrated sevetal inftances, " which I 
sceptically declared might be accounted for by the more reasonable 
th^ry of skilful charlatanry.'* He showed messages from Mahatmas, 
spirit paintings and other queer things, which, *' in his eyes, were 
evidences of faith ; in insinuations of fraud/' Oo tefleftion 
however, he decided that he was not disposed wholly to condemn 
this aspefi of Theosophy as necessarily false or fraudulent, ** being 
one of those who hold that a mitacle is only an exception to certain 
laws believed to be fundamental and immutable, but 00I7 really so 
within the imperfeS boundades of human expexieoce/' 

Prom Madns he proceeded to Calcutta by set, and here the pride 
of race which had so deeply ftirred by his firft sight of Ho^ 
Kong received fresh ftimulus. ** Calcutta is a great European capi^ 
planted in the Ea^. The sight of these successive metropolises of 
England and the Bridsh Empire in foreign parts is one of the 
proudeft experiences of travel" The splendour of this eaftero 
capital seemed to him to lie in the vaft ^ea space known as the 
M^dan and In the river crowded with ships and sparkling wiffi 
life, rather in the s tre e ts and buildings. But at GovemsKor 
House he looked with special intece^ for it was erefted by Lord 
Wellesley upon the mo^ of my own home, being a complete re- 
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proda&iofi of the design which Adem contemplated, but fortunately 
never succeeded 10 fir^hing, at Kedle^ton.” 

He was flattered at the xeceptioa accorded to him by Lord Duffe- 
fin—“ Prance a od Paragon of diplomatilts who talked to him of 
his work, of the Indian land syftem, of the rapid increase In ability 
and Influence of the educated Indian and of much else. But George 
Curaon was fdll bent on sightseeing, and after a brief ftay In the 
capital he went to Dac^eding and thence by Benares to Agra and 
D^. Neither at Darjeeling not at Agra, the one providing a 
panorama of caountain scenery reputed the fine^ in the world, the 
ocher containing a building at once the moft ^lctious and the moA 
beautiful of all the monuments made by the hands of men, was he 
disappointed. Rathec was he rendered ah but speechless by the 
overpowering majdty of the one and the ineffable loveliness of the 
ocher. In a chilly room In the hotel at Darjeeling he sat up till i.jo 
a.m., trying co put on paper a record of his sensations. Perhaps the 
following excxad will io<^cate suSciencIy the nature of his feelings: 
•• long did we fund and ftare and wonder, gloating over our 
extraordinary privilege and building up bricks of glowing recol* 
ie^on into the fabric of oui future lives.** 

As he approached Agra his eyes caught sight of the 6 b]t£t of their 
desire and refted upon the pure swelling dome and spear-iike 
minarets of the pearl of fabdcs, the gem of man*s handiwork, the 
moft devotional of cemples, the moA solemn of sepulchres, the 
peerless and incomparable Taj.** No building bad ever Stirred the 
emotional depth of his being in quice the same way. '* I ftood there 
and gazed long upon the eacrandng spefUcle, the singular loveUness 
of it pouring in waves over my soul and Hooding my inner con¬ 
sciousness till die cup of satiety was full, and I had to shut my 
eyes and pause and think.** In the case of all the moft famoos 
buildings he had hitherto seen—St Marks at Venice, St Peters at 
Rome, the cathedral at Seville—there bad been something to 
criticise, some apparent violation of an ardstic canon or conflict 
with one’s own esoteric Itacdaxds of talte." Here the voice of 
criticism was completely silenced. “ 1 could not find it In me to de¬ 
vise wherein, even according to my own faulty notions of beauty 
and ftyle, it was imperfeA 01 capable of improvement” 
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He was chftrmed with all the Moghul buildiogs, and espedaliy 
with those of Shah Jahan* ** whoee geoiua to have compassed 

the whole gamut the colossal to the minute,*' to juftidcation o£ 
which be quoted as examples the Pearl Mosque at Delhi, *' the snoSt 
exquisite little pcmte chapel in the wodd,** and the Jumma Masjid, 
whose superb scale and proportions eacitled it, all things considered, 
to be regarded as '* the moft regal mosque in the world.** 

It was not undl he reached Delhi, the moft northern point of his 
pioje^led tour, that he was seiaed with a desire to see the North 
We^ Prondet. The knowledge to be acquired in the course of 
visits to Peshawar and Quetta mi^t well prove useful in the future, 
and in an7 case would be of greater prtdicil value than an exhaus¬ 
tive acquaintance with even the moit b^utiful saracenic mosques and 
tombs.” Such a tour would necessitate a brief postponement of his 
departure for England ; but this was of no great consequence. “ 1 
shall not be home as soon as eapefled, having decided on a bold 
ftroke. To-morrow night I Aart for Peshawar, six hundred and 
twenty-four miles. And from there shall ride as far up the Khybet 
as they will allow me. Then I shall go south and make my way 
through the Bolan by the new raiKny to Quetta. You will agree 
with me chat It is worth the grind—which will be Aupendous—W 
chat the knowledge may come in useful**^ 

The intereA of the Khyber pass lay in its hiftorical associations 
and its strategic value. After the feaft of beauty which he had been 
enjoying he found its physical features repellent. “ Pot sheet 
repdsiveacss I would compare it to the valley of the tombs of the 
Kings at Egyptian Thebes.** And, after seeing as much of It » he 
was permit^, be retraced his iteps to Lahore, aad from there 
travelled by Multan and Jacobabed to Sibi, and so, through the 
Bolan pass by the railway ** haRily and imperfedly conftru^d in 
the war scare of 1SI5/* to Quetta. The difficulties of some se&ons 
of the line bad Induct the authorities, ** who were laying the line 
in a wild hvury (characteristic of the never-in-time GladAonkn 
party), to conArudl a narrow gauge line ** over a diitance of ten 
miles in the worA pact of the pass. This he was glad to find was being 
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converted to si broad for he was quick to realise the supreme 
importance of this line of communication in the event of war. 

From Quetta he was condufbd by Sit R. Ssmdeman to Quman» 
on the Afghan fronciet^ camping for the night jult below the spot at 
which a two mile tunnel was about to be driven through the Kojak 
range. The view which he saw the next d47 from the summit of the 
range was one which roused his dramatic ioAlndb. *' We were on 
the apes of the ridge that is the rampart of England’s Indian Empire 
on the West, and below us was Afghanistan.” The charadbr of 
the landscape was in keeping with the hard realities of life on these 
inhospitable marches. ** More than three thousand feet below 
ftretched the great Xadanai plain—a vait ocean of yellow sand 
tolling to the horison, broken only by rocky ridges which rose up 
like islands out of the sea, and hounded in the dlAance by loftier 
mountain tinges.” Here lay the key to the whole of southern 
Afghaniftan-^e nerve ganglion from which, if necessary, the long 
arm of Great Britain would shoot forth and dutch at Kandahar. 
“ I felt a thrill of satisfafrion at being for the moment on the very 
uRermoft verge, the Ultima Thule, of the Indian Empire.” 

He ponder^ deeply on the problems with which long, rugged 
and tutbulent frontiec briftled: and it was on this account, perhaps 
(hat the sight seeing which he did on his way south to BomUy 
seemed to have loft something of its earlier attraction. He commen¬ 
ded the wisdom of the Sikh Guru, Ram Dass, who built the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar in x] Si, for utilising (he taire and the materials 
of his day and ereding a building which was purely Saracenic in 
ftyle. But of jeypore and iu ruined capital at Amber, and later of 
the caves of Elephanca, he was critical. He was obviously surfeited 
with sightseeing, and his palate had become jaded, At Amber he 
went about everywhere enquiring for the Mardana Gateway, which 
Edtrin Arnold had declared was ” the finelt portal to any palace In 
the world,” and finally discovered that he had already passed through 
it mote than once "without noticing any thing l^yond the infe> 
riority of the material and poverty of ^ decoration.” He was even 
more irritated by a ftatcmeni of Bishop Heber, that he had never 
viewed a scene "so ftrikingly pifrvttesque and beautiful as that 
which is presented from the vail and gorgeous palace of Amber.” 
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He thought thst either the Bishop muft hare txarelied \nth his eyes 
shut or he muR haTc been iu ** the same ^te of toental dogcoscisoi 
sod waywardness as whea he wrote of Ceyloo that oa!y mao was vile. 
He was not prepared to coocede tnore thia that, without deserving 
** the childish encomiums of the prelate/* the landscape was pcetcy, 

He thought that the merit of the cave temples on the island of 
Elephanta, off Bombay, had been ** grossly exaggerated.** Had he 
recalled what he had himself once said of travel in Greece, namely, 
that the man who was fefriMUy with his Herodotus enjoyed sense- 
Qons which no ooe else could possibly share, he would perhaps 
have been less scathing in his coodemnatiM, for he would have 
realised that the min who was ftmiliar with tls symbology of 
Hindu philosophy and religion would see in the scuJpcury of the 
temples much that was not apparent to the unin^tiuSed eye. 

He reached England on tl^ eve of the meeting of Parliament, in 
February 1868, and there is no doubt that, looking hack over the six 
months of his absence, be was well satisfied with its results. These 
were due in no small measure to the possession in high degree of 
what he himself once described as '* middle-class method.** It was 
a quality on which be always prided himself Many years afterwards 
when,!! Foreign Se cre t a ry, there was a possibility of his going to the 
Washington Conference of xpsi, be was vehemently attacked in the 
columns of TU Timu, then under the dired control of Lord North* 
cliffe, on the score of** business incapacity.** He was grievously hurt 
by the accusation. *' As you say,** be told his brother, who hsd 
written in very natural indignation at the extraordinarily violent 
language employed by Tiv Tuver, ** if 1 am anything it is a man of 
business, and the Foreign Office has never been so much up to dste 
as now. That attack I did resent. The personal abuse leaves me 
unscathed.** * He certainly employed th« quality to great advantage 
upon his travels. It was once said of Sir Q>afTgg Dilke tlttt no 
queftioQ of foreign or colonial policy could well come up in the 
House of Commons about which he was not able to say: ** I Imow 
the place; I know the condidoos ; I know the men.*** The same 
thing might have be e n said with equal truth about George Cunon. 

*L«nerco tbe Hoe. P. K. C^rtoft. ^ttd iTdi, i^ax. 
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Not only the names of the men whom he met when travelling, but 
his impiessioas of their charaAtriRics and abilities were duly noted. 
A careful lift of the books read on any particular journey was 
compiled. The names of all the hotels at which he ftayed were 
tabulated with terse descriptive notes appended. A detailed record 
of distances and expenditure was kept. Thus, an entry shows that 
the ptr capita coft of the seven days^ trip to the Yellowftone Peck 
tws worked out at dollars or £ia ns. 46. A table containing 
eighty separate entries shows that on this firft journey round the 
world he covered miles. A comparison of the figures com¬ 
piled on his two journeys round the world affords a fttiking illustra¬ 
tion of the possibilities of " middle-class method.” The firft journey 
occupied a hundred and ninety-one days and coft in all £33$ ja. or 
an average of £i ijs, a day. The second journey, in 1892-3, lafted 
two hundred and three days and coft £3 5 3 19s- or an average of 
£1 143. rod. a day, With the same methodical care fiifts of all sorts 
were coUcdlcd, sifted, tabulated and ftored for future use. 

Except in one or two cases, he was chary of drawing definite 
conclusions from his experiences on this firft journey. It had been a 
reconnaissance rather than a detailed survey. That was to follow. 
And where he ventuted to draw tentative conclusions he sometimes 
foimd occasion to revise them ia the light of further ftudy. In his 
eftimate of the relative value of the forces at work in the Far Baft he 
was misled by the superficial gaiety of the Japanese and under- 
eftimated the ftrength and tenacity of purpose that lay beneath the 
surface. Similarly, he attached too great weight to the solid 
virtues of the individual Chinese. He concluded that the reserve of 
forces, moral as well as material,” in the Chinese Empire was 
prodigious, and that the alliance of China was “ a fadfot of firfi rate 
impofUJice in the Eaft.”» But when as a result of these opinions he 
wrote j " io the event of a war between China and Japan, I fear the 
latter would be beaten out of the field,” he bad omitted to take into 
account the corruption and incompetence of the Chinese offi ci al 
^sses. The deeper ftudy of China and Japan which he made during 
hjs second journey round the world in 1892-93 caused him to 
modify this opinion—so much so that an outstanding feature of the 
'liCtwr to S«. John Brcdnck, Novembex :4th, jBS?. 


FIRST JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD 
book which be evennuillf wrote on the Fu Ra-O vats his pcedidioa 
of the collapse of China and the triumph of Japan. 

Apart £ri>m ptovidii^ him vith a good of useful fir£t-hand 
information, the journey was important £com another point of view, 
for it exercised a deteamning influence on hia future course of 
a&ion. If ic be true that it did not actually implant JO his mind certain 
definite ambitions, it is certain that it gave to them a much dearer 
and more concrete form. He re turned to England with his belief 
in the dvilising mission of Great Britain enormously enhanced and 
with a high opinion both of the tnen who represented her in foreign 
lands and of the greatness and worthiness of the task which they were 
privileged to discharge. He thought the representatives of his 
country whom he Had axet in the course of his journey, as able 
and enlightened a body of men as ever carrigd or sustained a con¬ 
quering flag in foreign lands.” Good admmiittaoon, good buildings 
roads and wharves, order and decorum he had expeded to find. 
Over and above these things he had found something of infinitely 
greater significance—** a satisfied and graceful acquiescence in our 
domination.** He recalled the that the popukricy and pteftige of 
the Roman Empire had rented upon the capacity of ics consuls and 
proconsuls. Su^ was the case with Great Britain alto. And doc the 
leait vivid of the impressions left upon him by his journey was a 
sense of the splendour of the ^portunities for Imperial service 
which the Baitem possessions of Great Britain offered to those 
among her sons who were conscious of the high purpose of her 
mission and the greatness of her Imperial deftiny. It was imbued 
with such ideas that be penned the dedication of ehe book which he 
subsequently wrote on the problems of Eafiem Asia. He dedicated 
it to all those who believed that Great Britain wu, under Providence, 
the greatest loArument for good that the world had seen and who 
held with him that its work was not yet accomplished. 

From now onwards Asia laid b^ spell upon him; ^rred the 
idealism latent in his nature; intrigued him; fascinated him; filled 
his mind. Journey followed journey with a single objeA in view— 
the Itudy of the multifarious problems viuch she presented. His 
Journey round the world in 18S7 was, indeed, an eventful and a 
kteful enterprise. 



CHAPTER VUI 


HIGH 90lSrtCS AT HOME AND A 3 R 0 AD 

Th£ session of x888, though protraded» was uneTentful and was 
occupied mainly with the Local Government A£k creating County 
Councils, axtd with Mr. Goschen’s Conveision Schetne. Opportu* 
nities foe supporters of the Government in the House of Commons 
were, consequently, few, and George Curzon described himself at 
this time as a member of " the gteat silent brigade in the House of 
Commons that sat mute amid a universal babble.” On the few 
occasions on which he spoke he fully sultained the reputation 
which he had already won, and notably on the occasion of a Motion 
by Mr. Labouchere in favour of aboUdon of the hereditary principle 
in the conAieudon of the House of Lotds. This excursion provided 
him with an opportunity early in the Session of showing that while 
he wielded a keen*edged and agile rapier in attack, he was very far 
from undereAimadng the importance of the subjed, and had devoted 
to the problem of the Upper House the thought necessary to enable 
him to approach it with a conltruftive mind. 

The spMcb was charafteiised as his diA deliberate challenge of the 
opinion of the moA critical assembly in the world. No one disputed 
its ability. Some thought that its length detracted a little from its 
eded—that '*had it been fifteen minutes shorter, it would have 
been twice as good a speech.”^ But apart from criticism on this 
ground it was regarded as a very dlAiaS success. 

The queAion of the reform of the House of Lords was one with 
which &om now onwards George Curzoc was cooAandy concerned. 

’The Okttmr of Much sitfa, iSSS. 





HIGH POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
With all his sympathy for the iiScals of an enlightened Tory Democ- 
iac7> he foresaw the approaching peril of a dash between the 
inteic^ of the classes a^ those cif the masses, and the threat held 
out to the former by an extended innchlse and a growing attrafUon 
for those into whose hands power was thus being transferred, of 
radical methods of dealing with the sodal inequalities and the 
increasing disparity in the di^ttibudon of wealth, inherent in the 
organisatioa of a modern industrial $tare. The sole safeguard sgainft 
the tyranny of government by mere numbers in the future was a 
Second Chamber suBtdendy ftiong to discharge adequately its 
functions of tevision and delay. He was convinced that no Second 
Chamber cocllituted on an aJmoft exclusively hereditary basis 
would prove capable of doing so, and with char^aeriaic energy and 
courage, he led a crusade in fovour of its reform. 

It seemed to him that the dme was ripe for aftion. A peer of 
independent views who had held office under Lord Salisbury—Lord 
Dunraven—had brought forward a Bill dealing with the quefdon. 
A liberal peer. Lord Rosebery, had moved for the appointmeat of 
a Committee to enquire into the matter; and though his Motion 
had been defeated it had exiraAed a promise from Lord Salisbury 
that he would consider carefully any definite scheme which night U 
submitted to him. George Curzon accepted Lord Salisbury's 
challenge with alacrity, and in collaboration with St. John Brodcick 
drew up a scheme which was given publicity in two successive issues 
of the Nj/»W Raw. > His two articte constituted something more 
than a mere Essay in coeftirotion moogering ; they contained pas¬ 
sages which gave them almoR the appea^ce o( a manifefto—an 
impression which was heightened when, in a third number of the 
same periodiml, there appeared a formidable lift of names of the 
eldeft sons of peers then silting in the House of Commons, who 
professed chdr belief in the importance and feasibility of the reform 
proposed. And the maoifefto began and ended with a pretty plain 
intimation to the House of Lords that in their own interests they had 
better not delay in putting their house in order, and to the Conserva¬ 
tive party in ^neral that, by a prudent acceptance of the desira¬ 
bility of lefonn,” it had now a fevourable opportunity of a rm in g 

*Tbe Mitcfa aad AfcQ iltl. 
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belf with the oiolt powerful weapon for zesiAing ** the c^nicaJ 
insolence of revolution.** 

He declared ^ifncglf unable to see in the hereditary pdndple any 
sacrosanct element in the composition of the House of Lords as a 
legislative body. HiAory shot^ that, £tr from any such principle 
having been designedly included in a British Senate, the Senate, 
like every ocher great and noble institution that we possessed, was 
In its exiAing shape an accident, ** evolved out of heterogeneous 
elements by that providential dispensation which has ever seemed 
to watch over the deltinles of the Anglo-Saxon race, converting 
their errors into blessings, extracting salvation from thde sins, 
invcAing the freaks of chance with the Aately consequences of 
design, and by mild and merdful processes of change averting the 
tempeAuous throes of revolution.” There was, therefore, no real 
reason why the confutation of the Upper House should not be so 
altered as to furnish the country with a Second Chamber which 
should be in deed, as well as in name, a co-ordinate branch of the 
legislature and which should unite with “ the adminiftrative eiH* 
deocy of the Senate of Republican America the superb preftige of 
the Senate of Republican Rome.” 

The defefti of the exifUng body were then examined. They were 
its unwieldy sixe, absenteeism on the part of a large proportion of its 
members, except on spedal occasions when they were urgently 
summoned to vote down Radical legislation, and the inequitable 
privilege which such black sheep as there might be within the ranJes 
of the peerage shared with its moSt distinguished members of exer¬ 
cising great powers which carried with them corresponding res¬ 
ponsibilities. Not that he thought that in pradice the performances 
of the Upper House bad shoxtm the taint of these defeds. On the 
contrary, it had discharged its duties with method and ability. It 
had been singularly free from whim or caprice. It hid rarely been 
called upon to repent lu own vagaries, because it had rarely com¬ 
mitted them. It hid seldom been romantic and never ridiculous. 

Nevertheless, its defeds laid it open to legitimate atack and, 
consequently, impaired its usefulness. Moreover, its composition 
on an altnoA exclusively hereditary basis had been a source of weak¬ 
ness from another point of view. For it had resulted in an uneven 
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dlftribudon of Rpres^Qtadoo betv«en the wious latere^ in the 
life of the nation which ought to find a place in any properly con^- 
tuted Senate, if it was to he qualified co discharge its tooSt important 
fucdion—that of safeguarding againit the decisions of mere niim> 
hers the incete^ of minodoea. X.ower House being an assembly 
tepresentadTe of die masses of the people, might be expefted to 
giTe prominence to the requitemencs of the industrial and labounog 
dasses. In the Upper House, therefore, expression should be given 
to those intereAs—property, wealth, culture, adminiltcadve eifidency 
and Imperial advantage—which couid not enforce their claims by 
the imperious sanftioa of numben, but which muft always be con¬ 
trolling fadora in the Government of any well-regulated State. 
Property and wealth, it was true, found adequate representation in a 
hereditary Chamber. Culture and adminiftradve experience were 
doubtless, incidentally, r e presented; but such representation was 
acddental rather than devised. Intelieftual diftindion might well 
be represented of right, as might also adminiftrative experience 
from the bench, the fighting forces, the diplomatic and dvil services. 

How was provision to hi made for the due representation of all 
these classes ^ In the second article a scheme was tentatively put 
forward. Itreitcdonthediftiodionberwcen** alord **aod*'aLord 
of Parliament*’—elready observed in the case of Scotch and Irish 
peers—and required that no heir to a peerage upon succeeding to 
the dignity should be entitled (o a wdt of summMu as a lord of 
Parliament unless he had qualified in one of a aumber of categories, 
such as membership of the House of Commons or public service of 
dlfdoftion in various specified walks of life. In other words, heredity 
alone would not qoili^ a peer to serve in a Jegialadve capacity. 
To the qualification of birth muit be added the qualificadoa of 
proven service. Nor should m em b ers hip of the Second Chamber 
be obligatory on a peer, even though he was qualified. He should 
not be compelled to apply for a writ of summons as a Lord of Par¬ 
liament. It abould be open to him, if be preferred it, to ft and for 
election to the Houae of Commons. Both the peer who was not 
qualified to sit in the Second Chamber and the peer who was quali- 
fied but was unwilling to do so should share the privileges ^ 
commoners in thi^ resped. 
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By these means the posidTc deie^ of the ezifting Second Cham¬ 
ber vouJd be overcome. There remained the desirability of seairiag 
tepreseatation of the other iattre^ to which reference had been 
made. This could be done pardy by nonunation by the Crown and 
partly by elefUon. Fifty life peers might be appointed, and a similar 
number of peers might be defied by the House of Commons for a 
term of years, and with the objefl of better enabling it to discharge 
its Impe^ obligations, a further number by the Legislatuies of the 
Colonies. He thought it desirable, both on hUtorical grounds and on 
grounds of expediency, that representation of the State Church 
should be retained, though on a somewhat reduced scale. A Senate 
conitituted on these lines would consiit, consequently, of four msJn 
eleinents*^uaiiiied hereditary peers, life peers, spiritual peers and 
elefled peers. 

While he offered his scheme as a concrete contdbution towards 
the solution of the problem, he declared that he was not wedded to 
its details, but pleaded for acceptance, if not of his sped£c proposals, 
at leaA of the principles on which they were based. And he con* 
eluded as he bad begun, by urging upon the House of Lords the 
adoption of reform without delay. They alone—short of a revolu¬ 
tion-had power to afl. Reform could not be Imposed upon them 
from without. They were the mafters of their own fate. They 
could initiate and carry through a measure of reform from which 
they would emerge with renewed youth and increased vitality. On 
the ocher hand, they could, if they chose, ** Stand SlilT till the emek of 
doom though it would be with the gom conviftion that they had 
** accelerated its terrible tocsin.’* 

He could not know then that a day would come, less than a 
quarter of a century later, when he would And himself the spokes¬ 
man of a ftill unregeaerate House of Lords, faced with the humiliat¬ 
ing duty of advising his fellow peers, agiinft their own judgment on 
the merits of the case submitted to them, to bow the knee to a 
Radical Government and, under a threat of force majetire, to submit, 
not to a reform of their conftitution, but to a drafdc curtailment of 
their powers. But had a vision of the tragic scene of i ^ 11 been vouch¬ 
safed to him, he could not have pleaded for reform more eame^y or 
with more convifdon than he ^d. 
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Th« li^ of supporters of the scheme published in the May Issue 
of the Na^fiital Rmw, was not secured vichout energedc caavassing, 
and owing to an enforced absence London on the part of 
Geocge Cuxaoo, this task foU ahnoft entirely on the shouldecs of St. 
John Btodrick. ** 1 have worked like a slave over the lift and have 
felt your loss tecribly.*'^ His efforts met with gracifyxag success 
and the published lilt contained the of cveoty-fout cldelt 

sons sitting in the House of Commons, headed by Lord Hartingtoo 
who were prepared to urge reform of the Honse of Lords as d»ir- 
able and feasible. 

It mult not, of course, be supposed chat there was behind this 
campaign anything remotely resembltng a spirit of iconodasm. 
Very £u fi:om it. George Cuqoa was by temperament and tradition 
a convinced upholder of an aiifiocracy. Had be believed in the 
possibility of a communiltie organisation of society, he would Itlll 
have viewed any attempt to introduce communlitic prlndples Into 
the Ufo of the State as fnoghc with mischief and doomed to irre¬ 
parable disaAet. He never doubted that an ariftocratic order founded 
on the English model bad been, and would remain, of priceless 
value to the British people. As a moral and social power, as a 
primim m^biU In the internal evolution of the State, the English 
oobiUcy has, partly by its conldcudoo, but mainly by its condud, 
acquired a position without parallel in any foreign country." But 
he drew a clear-cut diltindion between the pe era ge as a social order 
and the peerage as a piece of legialaave mechanism. 

The movement artraded a great deal of notice. The Tims devoted 
to an exacninatioa of the scheme a long leading article, which, If 
critical, was certainly not hcddle, and concluded by welcoming it as 
a contribution ** foil of significance in reaped of the source from 
which it comes, towards the discussion of a very important sub- 
jed." * And in due course it published and commented approvingly 
on the declaration of the elded sons. " Ths T/srar treats ns well," 
wrote Sc. John Brodxick to his collaborator, on April the ayth. 
Nor was the campaign without its effed upon Lord Salisbury, who 
madf what the same paper regarded as " a very important Aatement’^ 

•JUms fioA) S(. jefao Beodekk to George Cbmn, ApcQ scA xSM. 
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in the course of ibe debate on the second reading of Lord Duii> 
rayen*s Bill. He informed the House that since opposing Lord 
Rosebery’s Modoo for a Seled Committee the Government had been 
considering the que^on^ and while anxious to avoid creating an 
impression that they would undertake any large reform, they thought 
that a measure for fadlicaclng the entrance of life peers into the 
House was one which would be useful and which they ought to 
propose. On which St. John Brodrick wrote, “I think Lord 
Salisbury’s Stut is a good one—inadequate, of course, but 
expansible.” 

For the time being there was little more to be done In this dice^on 
and George Cureon turned his thoughts to the other subjed which 
was taking a Steadily increumg hold upon his mind, that is to say, 
the problem presented by the unique position which Great Britain 
had acquired in Asia. He was moft anxious to speak in the debate on 
the Indian Budget, and was exasperated by his failure to catch the 
Speaker’s eye. “ thii is what comes of crying to speak in an Indian 
debate. I sac in the House from siX‘ChirCy till twelve, and rose every 
time and was never called once... This Is the second entire evening 
that 1 have spent in the House vainly tr^dng to fiit off a speech on 
Indian afbirs.”^ This disappointment was scon banished from his 
mind, however, by the prospefk of an early visit to the Russian terri> 
tories in Central Asia on the northern borders of Persia and Afghanis* 
tan, where he hoped to see for himself to what extent that Power waa 
busying herself on the far side of the Indian frontier, which he had 
visited earlier in the year. 

He had already begun to write on the frontier question, his fixft 
article, which was published in the Nimtttnth Ontwy for June, with 
the title, “ The ScieotiEc Frontier an Accomplish^ Pafb*' having 
been suggested by the speftecle of the House of Commons being 
asked to condemn a fcootier policy as unwise, “ by persons who 
required themselves to be Informed is to where that frontier was.” 
It was in the main descriptive, being designed to give an account of 
the $Ceps which had recently been taken^^nd particularly since the 
Penjdeh scare of i88j^to put the defence of India on a satisfa^ry 
basis. Something was said of the railways, the bridges and tlu: 

<L«REr te $t. John Broddek, Augoft 9th. iltl. 
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ninnds that had been and wete tall being con^nidted, since it teas 
againit these that criticism in the House of Commons had beeo 
dlte&ed ; and a good deal of space was devoted to a dmcription of 
the Bolan pass, to an insidena on the ftrategic importance of Quetta 
and to commendation of tl^ foresight which had been displaced 
by the Government of India in acquiring it and the surrounding 
country from the Khan of Kelat ]* The enrite hiitory of British 
interference in KeUt may be quoted as a triumphant answer to those 
who decry British lote tfeten ce anywhere and extol the odious theory 
of sedentary and culpable ioa^on.’* The article concluded with a 
spirited defence of the expenditure—admittedly heavy—>whicb 
was being incurred; and with a glowing tribute to Lord Dufferin, 
whose term of oJfice was about to expire, for the courage and 
sagacity of his frontier policy. . . the new frontier alone is a mig« 
niticent monument to his Vieeroyalty, and when the history of 
India comes to be written it will be aaid of him—and a prouder 
epitaph could not be deaired by a Statesman—that he found an Em¬ 
pire In peril and left it secure. At this moment I venture to assert 
that the solid chara^et of his achievements is bettei undeiftood at 
St. Pecersbxirgh than it is in London.’* 

The article attraded notice in high places and ixom the India 
Ofhee he received a complimentary letter from Mr. Qintoa Daw¬ 
kins, then serving as private secretary to Lord Qoss. It is cer¬ 
tainly the clearest and ableft expoaidon of the Frontier position 
which has yet been given to the public, and it is up to date in almoft 
every particuiar.”* 

B^ore Itarting on his projeded journey be visited his conftituents 
at Southport where he fovnd ** exubennt enthusiasm.*' He then 
embarked once more fot Asia, leaving England on September the 
^th, assailed with but one regret. His absence during the Parliamen¬ 
tary recess meant giving up the country bouse parties and the con¬ 
genial company which he loved so well—** a huge slice out of tiae 
happiness of a year. But I think I am right.*'* 

ecpedences during his tour more than confirmed him in this 
opinion. Looking back on tbe paSt eight weeks, 1 am positively 

(Lerwr dated Jam tita. iSSS. 
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amazed at all I have seea and learnt, St. Peceraburgh, Mosccpv» 
Tiflis, Baku, the Caspian, Askabad, Meiv, Bokhara, Samarkand and 
erea Tashkent, The thing has been a marvellous success, , .. I 
met all the intereiting people coo. KomarolT, Alikhanoff, and ^yed 
trith the GoTemot^Geoe!^ at Tashkent This railway makes them 
prodigiously Itrong, and they mean business.’*^ Throughout the 
journey he made good use of his amazing powers of work. “ I have 
been working like a Trojan at the articles—thirteen out of sixteen 
already completed—2,400 words apiece, which will give you some 
idea of the labour involved. They are to appear from now in a 
syndicate of six principal provin^^ newspapers, and 1 shall prob¬ 
ably republish th^t afterwards/' * They formed the basis of his iu8t 
important book, “Russia in Central Asia in 1889," published a 
year after his return. 

Its pages were permeated with the rich colouring of a varied and 
pifturesque romance, for which these ancient lands had for so long 
provided an appropriate setting, But a change was fait coining over 
them. “ The era of the Thousand and One Nights, with its itrange 
mizture*of savagery and splendour, of coma and excitement, Is fagt 
fading away, and will soon have yielded up all its secrets to science. 
Here, in the dties of Alp Arslan, and Timur, and Abdallah Khan, 
may be seen the sole remaining ftage upon which Is yet being enadted 
that expiring drama of reaUftic romance/'* And his own Incezeft 
in them was frankly of a political charafUr. He viewed them in the 
as “ a theatre of Imperial diplomacy, possibly— quod di avertaat 
the thteshold of international wu." ^ And it was from this 
point of view that he addressed himself to the public of Great 
Britain. 

la the interval between his return and the publication of the 
book he applied himself to the Itudy of what he called the Anglo- 
Russian Queltios with the concentrated energy which was alike 
one of his moSt marked charafledftics and moSt valuable assets, 
which was, indeed, an outstanding feature of all his work in life and 
the source whence be derived a large part of his success. If, as he 
told his readers, he did not Start upon his journey without having 
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made hixmelf thoroughly acquainted with ^ researches and 
opiniotis of previous vnc&cs, he did sot complete his own work 
without subsequent Study of every available authority/* The main 
purpose of the book was to warn his country of the gravity of the 
menace which Russian ambitions cooldtuced to the Imperial posi- 
doo of Great Britain in the Baft, and to appeal to her ftatesmen not 
to drift before the oocomiog tide, but to meet every fresh move 
made by Russia with a counter move of bet owu. There were two 
goals which Russia kept fteadily in view. By ftabbbg at us in India 
she sought to disable us (rom preventing bet grip from dosing 
finally upon Conitantinople; aod by fteadily eadng into the heart of 
Persia she hoped in rima to secure the warm water port which she 
coveted on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 

It is generally supposed rhf ic was as this time that George 
Curaon fitft formed the view which dominated his outlook when 
circumAances placed hi"^ in a posidoo of power and responsibiUty, 
and which was one of the causes of the disagreement which grew up 
berwccQ him and the Cabinet and ended in his resignation of the 
Indian Viceroyalty. It is true that the opinions put forward in this 
aod in his later b^k on Persia remained unaltered, and fonned the 
basis of the poUcy which, when Viceroy, be coo^tintly urged on the 
Government at home. ** In iSIS 1 wrote a chapter in my book on 
Russia io Central Asia, upoo Anglo^Russlan relattons and the 
future chat lay before them in Asia, and although that chapter is 
eleven years old, I do not chink that there is a Statement of opinion 
in it that 1 would now withdraw or a predifbon chat has so far been 
falsified.’*^ But the main conccndon running through both books 
was based on a view of Russian policy in Central Asia fonned ic a 
much earlier date. The case provides. Indeed, a ftdking illuftration 
of the early macuricy of mind and the fixity of his opinions, which 
have been spoken of so often in these pages as one of the outfcaoding 
charsderiAics of the man. On May the yth of the year 1877 the 
members of an Eton bouse debating society assembled for dis¬ 
cussion at Wolley Dod*s. The queftion debated under the chair¬ 
manship of George Cuizon was : ** Ace we justified in regarding 
with equanimity the advance of Russia towards out Indian fcondet?'’ 

*Lemr CP Loid Geafge HtmiltPrt. May }id, jSw. 
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CURZON, 1889 

And in the Minutes of the proceedings which have been preserved 
occurs the following— 

“The President expressed the opinion that the policy of 
Russia was a molt ambitious and aggressive one. It dated its 
origin from the time of Peter the Great, by whom the schemes 
of conquelt had fidt been made. He did not imagine for a 
moment that the Russians would adually Invade India, and 
were they to do so we need have no fear of the result; but... 
a great queltlon of diplomacy might arise in Europe in which 
the interdts of England were opposed to those of Russia. It 
might then suit Russia to send out an army to watch our Indian 
frontier. In such a case as this England’s right hand would 
obviously be tied back.” 

Them was added as a postscript to the above Minute the following 
note— “ The President said a good deal more about the importance 
of Persia and Afghaniltan and the recent advance of Russia on Khiva, 
but want of space forbids him to commit it to writing.” ^ Here In a 
nutshell was the argument which twelve years later was elaborated 
in four hundred pages of print. 

The book brought him many letters of congratulation from ex¬ 
perts both British and foreign and many grati^ing reviews. Thi 
Timss * devoted tifo columns of warm approval to it; the Saturd^ 
Rivitv * asserted chat it was the belt book which had yet appeared in 
England on the subje^, and the Sp 9 €iator^ applauded the candout 
and moderation with which the author submitted his opinions no 
less than his bright and sometimes eloquent Ityle. The general 
opinion of the work was succinctly summed up by Mr. Schomberg 
MscDonneli, whose position at the Foreign Office brought him into 
touch with many who took more than an academic interdt in its 
subject matter. 

“ Every one is loud in praise of it, and this, too, from all 
points of view. The experts praise it as being, beyond doubt, 

ijeuifial Book of the Rev. V. House OebMing SodeC7. 

>rie Timu of Ofiobu totb. 1SS9. 

iTbe JeiUrdcr Noresber ttith, !SS9. 

iTbe of NoTccaber iSth,. 1BS9. 
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HIGH POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
the most valuable conetibuttoo to the exiting Uteiatare on the 
subjed vhich hfl$ appeared in this country for a long time. 
The Jiteiafy men say that for ftyle it is excellent, far superior to 
anything you have hitherto produced. And society (f^ whose 
opinion you probably doQ*c care a damn) likes it b^use it U 
smart, amusing, and because it gives them a good deal of Infot* 
mation upon a subjed of which they know very little in an 
entirely new shape.” < 


Even newspapen which were not in die habit of snuling upon 
any coming trwt in the of the Conservative party, and leait 
of all upon George CurzoDt wrote cordially of tbe book. The 
Daily News* admitted that the whot abow^ a traveller 

and observer of merit and mettle ; and a reviewer in the wrote: 
** Not for a long rime have we read so fotdhle a desciiprion of the 
life of other peoples and of other lands,” and concluded with what 
was doubtless intended to be a high compliment: ” Had Mr. 
Curron devoted as much time and trouble to tbe social problems of 
his own land as he has done to tbe less momentous problems of the 
Ealt, we can hardly doubt but that be would be found in the ranks 
of the party of progress.”* AU diis was very pleasing. '' Even the 
JAsr has blessed my book—a second Balaam. Wooden never cease.”* 


■Lettet from H«i. S. Feeraary S 4 , t9oo. 

■1^ Dmff limj of DccEScbec 4^ j||^ 

ITbe St^ Norembec )odi, xSI^ 

«LenBr to St. Jobs Btodilck, 6^ tS^o. 
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PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN QUESTION 

Reriews. In the NraeUaUi Cnitey for Febnury he fallowed up his 
ttccle on the Indian Frooder which had appeared in the June 
number, with a corresponding article descopQTe of the Russian 
frontier, his objed being to it clear that while in our own case a 

permanent frontier had been adopted, in the case of Russia the 
frontier tm Aill In a Aate of flux, and rfw ht the moTements observ¬ 
able in it f^m dme to ntry* pordculady in the oeighboudiood of 
AfghaniRan, Great Bntain had ** a dired and IntereR 

arising dom its vital bearing upon tbe Integcry and peace of the 
Indian Empire.** Tbe conditions—geographical, ethnological, 
hiftorical and political—which tendered some part of this section tbe 
ieiR Rable were catefuUf eiacnined, and the Bdtish public was 
prepared for its early repudiadoo. On die vital qoeftioo of Russian 
policy he Rated his considered opinion—one from which be nevet 
departed until tbe situanon underwent radical alteration eighteen 
years later as a result of tbe Anglo-Rossian Agreement of 1907. 

Russia does not retre a t; she may say, * J*y suis, j'y refte.* But 
neither can she Rand Rill. She may also say, * J*y suis, je o*y reRe 
pts/ Ambition, policy, necessity. Nature herself, call her on ; and 
the is powerless, even if she be willing, to resift the appeal.** And 
these being tbe plain fida of tbe alcuadoo, be Rated with even grea¬ 
ter emphasis the policy which, it was clear to him. Great Bdtain 
ffiuft adopt. ** Inftead of nervous anticipation of an advance which 
we do not mean to prevent and petulant pxotefts when it is accom¬ 
plished, let our ftacesmen malfg ap their minds what they mean to 
hold and what they are prepared to abandon. . . Let a responsible 
Govemment €echte : ' Thus far and no farther. Shott of that 
point, let England and Russia, so far as it is possible, oxperate.. .* 
But once it ^ been passed, kt the Foreign Office decks dry their 
pens and the hiRoricd ' Kdeg mobil * be fl«^hgd from Whitehall.** 

A conttoveny waged lo tbe pages of tbe ^oriv^tly Rjm> by two 
military‘wtirets as to our true policy in the e v en t of a Russian 
advance againft Afghaniftan provided biip with the occasion—of 
which he availed h lmy l f in tbe March number of tbe NhdMa/ 
R/mw—fbt ftadog bis view of what we ought to hold and what we 
ought to be preps^ to abandon. The feffies of tbe rash ofleosxve 
advocated by one of tbe two combatants were ruthlessly exposed ; 
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CURZON, 1889 

the uodue caution of the other was suicablf condemned; the golden 
mean between the two contending views was carefully laid down. 

** Let England by all means, in response to Russian aggrefr* 
sioQ, assume the offensive in Afghaniftan, as recommended in 
principle by' An Indian Officer.’ Let her simultaneously eithet 
by herself, or thtough allies, operate again^ other and not less 
vulnerable quarters of the Russian dominions as recommended 
by Colonel Maurice. But, as she is wise, do not let her go on a 
goose chase Into the Khanates of Central Asia as sug- 
gefted by the £tft. Neither, as she is Strong, let her sit twiddling 
her thumbs upon her Indian threshold as hinted by the 
second,'’* 


In these views George Curaon had the sadsfadtion of knowing 
that he carried an appreciable se£don of informed military opinion 
with him, for General Sir C. Brownlow wrote: ** Yout article on our 
true policy in India is the beft exposition of the subjefb that I have 
yet read. Since 1 saw you I have met Brackenbury, and I told him 
that I thought you kn^ more about the whole que^on than any 
man alive, soldier or dvilian.” * 

For the reft he was busily occupied with his book on Ceotral 
Asia and with plans for a journey to Persia which for a second 
successive autumn was to deptive hxs fdends of his society. *' I am 
grieved, but not surprised, at yout preference of Persia to Scotland 
... But 1 know that there is no use in preaching to you. Travelling 
is worse than drinking. Take my blessing and come back without 
another book in embryo. Authorship is killing work.”’ 

This was advice which George Curzon had not the smalleft 
intention of following. The whole objefi of his journey to Persia 
was, indeed, the colleen of material for a more ambitious literary 
venture, and he threw himself into his preparations for it In a fever 
of expefbtioo. ” I am now making arrangements which are nume- 

'Tbe " lodktt Ofieet ” «u. t believe. $lx P. (aftervudfr Ler^ Kobeds. Coo* 
DHader>ta-Cbief ia lodit at tbe time. At uf ttu tbe vlevi eet forth v«re those 
vhkb Sir P. Roberta vrw koowo to bold. 

^Letter dated April ajtd, iSSp. 

^Letter from A. J, Balfour, deted Septeober pth, tSIp. 
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PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN QUESTION 
rous and complicated. Has is my tfairty*thifd letter tonday. 1 have 
seen Buckle and am goin^ to send theat about oat dozen letters, 
£z 2 loe, each.” * He found it impossible to deal adequately vith 
the subjed within these limits, and between NoTcmba and April 
Tit T/ms published in all seventeen arddes from his pen. Ihey 
acira^ied wide attention. From the Foreign Office Schomberg Mao 
Donnell wrote, *'We are devoudng your letters in Tit Time/. 1 was 
amused a few days ago by receivmg a letter from a Scotchman who 
wrote to beg me not to miss the Persian correspondence in Tit 
TimtJt as it was, he thought, the hcSt thing of the kind he had ever 
seen.’* * But I anticipate. 

The traveller reached CooAantinople on September the 28th. 
This was to be the juisping'O/F point for his journey, and being 
armed with a red coudex’s passport from the Foreign Office, he 
had hoped that he would find the Tuxkisb authorities, if not actively 
helpful, at leaft not deliberately obfeudive. The Txtiks had, perhaps, 
never read Pope’s Odyssey; at any rste, they did little either to 
welcome their coming or to speed their gueit. At the very 

outset the Cuftoma officials snapped theit fingers at his vaunted red 
passport They am so proud of having a railway terminus now 
that they insult every foreign arrival and put him through indescd- < 
bable tortvuea in the cuftom bouse.*** It wu no doubt all very 
annoying at the time, but be worked off his iratation in a letter, 
from the wiidAg of which be derived, we may be sure, a satis&fdon 
which muft have made his ezasperatioQ, when once over, seem well 
worth while. ** They tore out all my things packed for Persian travel; 
they swore the sad^ was a new one; they crashed into my Liebig 
soups; they ravished my chocolate; they made me pay special 
duty on my Waterbury watches, taken out to cmcUlate lespeftable 
Persian Khans. They me swear, anathematise, curse, blas¬ 

pheme, condemn them to a thousand bells of eterxiaJ fire; and after 
over an hour of this they let me go panting, lacerated, foaming, 
unsubdued. As 1 of it now I dill consign them in my choicest 
vombulary to the concentnted of a thousand Gehennas.*** 

>Leacx te St. Jcfai Bmdridt ao d s —i . 

*Lenet ftom the Hoo. S. BlacDoofttU. Autd Pebcuuv Stb, 1I90. 

CO MiO TeanicU, S gurinW alA. tlS9. 42U 
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The Tuikish dogs vttt oo more considerate than the TutHsh 
officials, and they shared with them the visitOfs* full-mounced and 
comprehensive ^ondadon—'* Those damned GuftantinopoUtan 
dogs that litter the ftteets are hoivling and barking Uke fiends out^ 
side. How is one ever to sleep ^ '^ese and such as these con^* 
tuted the petty annoyances of Haltem travel to which he was to 
become inured before he completed a journey of five months 
duration, which induded some two thousand miles on horseback 
over the inhospitable poft and mule tracks of Persia. “ The long 
desolate rides vsed sometimes to be odious—4 a.m. till 5 p.m.—vile 
horses, bad roads, weary bodies.'** But the bodily &dgue can 
hardly have been greater than the mental exhaustion. From Tehran 
he wrote: I have been re^g a fortnight here, if one can deacribe 
as felt perpetual audiences and interviews, and note taking and 
argument and transaibing and all the laborious adjunfb of a }oumal- 
iltic life." * But bis never failing sense of humour hdped to lighten 
the labours of the ddes and the trials of the roads. Had a parade of 
the troops in my honour. Commend me to that for a droll situation I 
George, the incorrigible and unmitigated civilian, seated 00 horse* 
back at saluting point by the aide of General, evolving discreet 
commenta out of the deep resources of his ignorance and praising 
the worit army in the world."* On the polt toads the Itolidity of 
die Persian poft-boys was a never fitiling source of surprise. Noe 
once in pol^ rides of over twelve hundred miles did I receive the 
faintelt sign of acknowledgment from any one of these individuals 
whose Itolidity is proof even againlt the agreeable emotion of re* 
ceiving a tip, and who never deviate even by accident into an 
expression of gratitude." * 

When the chronic weakness in his back Is taken into considera- 
tion, his Persian journey bears elc<^uenc teltimony to his fortitude 
and Itreogtb of mind. When he wrote that the firit few Itddes on 
each new mount as he sallied forth from each new polting Itage 
provided a moment of acute suspense and that within a few hundred 

WT ennan t Septsmbcs tSSf, 

*Lenet to St Joho B t oddek. NottBjbe t jtb, i S S9. 

sLener to Mist Margot Teaoifla November iSth, XIS9, *SHd, 

S" Penis,*' Vol I, pege p. 
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PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN QUESTION 
jii6s he knew whether the next three or four h^s to be a 
toleration or an anguish,*’ there was more behind his pea chan a 
mere senu-humorous recalling of the petty discomforts of eaftera 
travel; and if muft have been the realisation of a formidable task 
successfoUy accomplished that led him to present to the museum of 
the Royal Geographical Society ** the long Persian whip of twisted 
leather ’* which had been his constant companion on his long and 
arduous jOximey. At any rate he bad only been back in England a 
short time when he was ordered abroad by hxs dodot. 

The autumn of 1890 was spent partly at Southport, where be took 
up his residence for some weeks in order that he might devote 
himself to his conAituency, and pacdy in London, where he set to 
work on the book which he had pUnncd on Persia. To obtain 
the undiAurbed quiet which he rcouired for this task he cook 
lodgings in Church Road, Norwood, and here be settled down 
to his work with undiluted aatisfaftion. " Here I grind, grind, 
grind, morning, noon and night. I love it. Nevet was in better 
health or higher spirits. Row in a boat in the afternoon on the 
CryAal Palace Lake; have become a thorough and acclimatised 
cockney. I think of living here permanently in total isolation from 
the world. There is such a furious cxhilaracion about ofie’i own 

society.** ‘ ^ 

The writing of the book entailed ftrenuous reading aod a va« 
correspondence, for, as he told Sir F. Goldsmid, be was striving to 
make a book that should be authoritative. He had a great respeft 
for the latteris knowledge, and asked to be aUowcd to subout the 
MS. of some pans of his work to him for revision. “ Pot the 
opinioos expressed or inferences drawn 1 am, of course, tesponsil^ 
and everyone will not be found to agree. But I would not like to be 
convifted of unsound data.”* A little later he wrote asking his. 
opinion on a matter of considerable political and Arategical impor¬ 
tance—** are you in favour of a Quetta-SiAan railway, or do yoa 
chink it fimcaAic?*** In this correspondence he wrote his mind 
with complete freedom. «I always anticipate that the next Anglo- 

*Letttr to Miu Letter. Ofiober xjtb. iS^. 

'Lener to SitP. CoUifiud. O&oixi ijth. it^o. 

SLetttf fie Sir F. Geldmud. Norember 9th, iS^e. 
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J. W. Lowther—DOW X^cd UUswatei. “ When PergussoQ was 
P.M.G. all the papers wicb one accord (I saw no ezcepdoo) appointed 
me Under Secretary for Foreign AJ^irs in his place.... It is a bore 
to lose ose of the few things for which I have combined taAe and 
cpialificadon, as the chance may not recur. But 1 honeStJy thick my 
friecds were mote disappointed than 1.'*^ 

He was not to wait much longer for official recognition. On 
November the loth, Lord Salisbury wrote to him as follows— 

** Gorft^s migration to the Treasury has left vacant the Under- 
Secretaryship for India. Are you disposed to undertake it ? It 
concerns matters in which, without any official obligation, 
you have shown great intereit in a very ptafdcal way, and it 
carries with it duties in the House of Commons whi^ some* 
times involve impottant issues.** 

His appointment raised an awkward gueAion, namely, the expe¬ 
diency ^ his publishing as a member of the Government what he 
hid written concerning another country with the freedom of a 
private individual. Lord Salisbury was doubtful and asked to see 
the proof sheets of his chapters on lotemational policy and on the 
Shah of Persia. His verdifV was ominous. I am bound to say that 
1 think the part concerning the Shah cannot properly be published 
by a member of the Govemmcnt. Zt is more severe than I expefbd 
when I spoke to you and I have no doubt it would give the deeped 
offiuLce.*'* But George Curzon was not prepared lightly to forego the 
fruitt of three years ftrenuous labour, and he promised Lord 
Salisbury that he would make it dear that the book had been wtitten 
before in became a member of the Government, and when Lord 
Salisbury temained unmoved by this concession, he urged that all 
that be had written was indisputably true. To ^ Lord Salisbury 
replied on November the ^oth. ** 1 am afraid your feelir^ to me 
cannot be those of charity. You muil be saying, like Mr. Puff—> 
*Tbe pruning-hook I Zounds, Sir, the axe I* But,your plea in 
behalf of your utterances that they ate /na is quite inadniissible. 

•Letter to Miu Leiter, Odober totb. 1I91. 

»L«ner LreiD Lord Sa!ltbur7, Noretnber 2?tb, itaj 
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Thftt is precisely tlie clfcurofUxice that will make them intolerable to 
the Shab.’* It was cbea agreed that the chapter on the Shah should be 
re-written and the book aa a whole referred to an Indian OiHce 
referee. “lam much obliged to you for accepting my suggestion in 
so kindly a spirit and allowing yourself to be Bowdlerised without 
resistance. I trust Sir Al^d Lyall*s mutilations will not be barba¬ 
rous.*** 

George Cur20A had already realised that there were passages 
which required modification, and on November the a^th he bad 
written : “ Here I am tied by the leg and engaged (this is private) 
in smoothing doxra all the startling things in the book that might 
otherwise provoke a splutter. This will retard its appearance, and 
February will be the earlier date.*** It was fortunate, perhaps, that 
the chapter on the Shah had been re-written in what George Cutzon 
called a lower key,** for even the revised version excited comment 
—“ Mi. Curzon's pidute of the Shah is no less correfl than un¬ 
pleasant—a callous baibarian in a Hate of duldbood with all the 
caprice of childhood/** 

The process of Bowdlerising pofCponed the publication of the 
book till May; but when it did appear it certainly created a ftir. 
TM Tim: devoted nearly four columns co it.* The Sf. Jams* 
declared that it would at once rank as the ftandard work on 
the subjefl and would greatly add to a high and growing reputation \ 
The SpHtator found everyone of its thirteen hundred pages worth 
reading; and the veidifl of the Athmaua was that fmm its ludd 
and ftralghtforwaid introduHioo to its dosing word of caution as 
to our future dealings with the $hah*s Government, Mr. Curzoo's 
liteft work might hooeltiy be recommended as a trustworthy, 
inHru^ve and interesting book. With these and many othet 
notices written in a similar Htain before him, George Curzon had 
every reason to be satisfied \ but when he wrote that the English 
reviews had been extraordinary In the unanimity of their praise, * he 
was to some extent overrating the case. 

>I.«Rer fioD L4>fd Sallibury, Decttabgt il$t. 

•tetter to &Gm Leit«f, Noreabec ilyi. 
rnse of Juoe itA, 

*Th« Thm, Msf i$tfa aad Jooe iltb. 
sla t letter go Miae JaJy axad. iS^e. 
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Hiete w&s s natural disposition in some quarters to 

regard the amount of tiros, labour and, finally, of print, which he 
had devoted to Persia as ezcessire. “ Thix^n hundred pages, 
nearly seven pounds weight of solid ptint ate more than any man 
without Mi. Cutzon’s appedte for ^ariAics has the courage to try 
his intelleflua} digeldon wich."^ And scattered over the hook were 
passages which recalled the assumption of supeootity which irritated 
in the case of his speeches. " Mr. Curzon seems to be under the 
impression that he has discovered Persia, and that having dis* 
covered it, he now in some mysterious way owns it.”* Moreover, 
by the claims which he made for the book he deSrutely challenged 
ctiddsm, and it was not everyone who was prepared to accept the 
verdid of the Si. Jams' that the book muft necessarily rank 

as a lUndaid work. We can admire Me. Curzon*s indultry and 
accept his work with gratitude, duly acknowledging its weight of 
pages and its wealth of information. But it does not reach the idea 
of a itandard work. Hie political chapters are generally excellent, 
and if the whole bad been conceived and composed in the same 
form, Mr. Curzon might have realised more closely his not vain¬ 
glorious hope.” * 

George Curzon knew quite well chat its length must militate 
againit i^ and he was as ready as any one to poke fun at its monu¬ 
mental proportions. He wrote to Miss Lelcei, who had taken a keen 
inteieft in the writing of the book, to inform her chat he was sending 
her a work ''whose two ponderous tomes will dagger across 
Um sea and require a truck to convey them to Dupont Circle and a 
dining cable to support them when they get them ”; and a little 
later,"... I suspeft chat while librarians order the work aa in duty 
bound the number of readers attack those two' iaordinate 
tomes is prudently staall, Still, the thing is not so much that people 
should read the book as that they should say that it is a classic^ 
which, af^ all, is easily done, while perusal is little removed from 
penal serviradc.’* * 

CirmkU, Uty i 9 (b, 1S92. 

<Tbe Juoe jd), 1892. 

sMc. Axdnif Arnold b Tbt A/aSurf ^ iidi, il9». 

iLettei daceef Jdy laad, iS^a. 
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He liftd the 6 iSt discounted criticism on the score of an undue 

solidity. I am noc writing fKig book for ephemeial popularity or a 
good sale,*’ he told his publisher, who was inclined to doubt the 
prosper of the venture as a business proposition. *' It is not a 
work of traveL It is to be an authoritative work (I tcuit) of perma¬ 
nent value, which will be read and referted to, twenty, fifty, and 
perhaps more years hence, when lighter produfHons that sold well 
in theit day are forgotten.**^ And of the many letters of congratula¬ 
tion which he received he was particularly proud of one from 
Thomas Hardy, of literary fame. “ You have been much in my 
mind since we met. I had not then seen your monumental work on 
Persia—which I have done since. The amount of labour and 
enterprise it reptesents and the value to investigators of the fafb 
acquired put some of us scribblers to shame/* * 


>l.etar te Mt. Lea^mio. dsted Pebnmy totb. 1191. 
aLemr uadsced, bur vicb pcAxauk cf Jfjsn, i S 9 >. 
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CHAPTER X 


SOCIAL INTSRfiSTS 

Hsu ofi the thfeshold of his official cafeet we may pause fot a 
moment in the nartatiTe to look a little mote dosely at the man 
himself. The fears vhich had elapsed since his Oxford days had 
been full indeed. Great academic successes had been garnered; 
ftrenuous political battles had been fought. loSt, and fins Ilf von; a 
recognised position in the ranks of the Consemtive partf had been 
gained as the revatd of combined brilliance and induftry in speech 
and vriting i a comprehensiTe programme of educadye trarel had 
been carti^ through. And it might veil be thought that to such a 
record there could be little else to add. Unless, however, what has 
been written of his cbarader and personality in an earlier chapter 
has failed altogether of its purpose it will have been realised, for 
reasons there set forth, d)at a pifbure based solely on the adivides 
of his public life mult provide not merely an inadequate, but a 
misleading portrait of the mac. 

“ Long before leaving Oxford,*' wrote a member of the Govem- 
ment in 18pi, “ the name of George Cuizon had become a household 
word in Ix>ndon society, and for ten or twelve years pale be has 
been a welcome guelt in the be^ literary, pohdcai and sodd drdes." ^ 
No one, certainly, lived more abundantly than did George Curzoo, 
and “ no one cotild rum with mote elasticity from work to play.*' * 
And it was at play and in his intercourse with his many friend when 
the reHtaints which always seemed to hamper him in public were 
cast aside, that bis Individuality found more ample scope for its 

<Zfitbe iS^j. 
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expressioQ. Much may be leamed^ consequently^ by vatching 
at play. 

About the time that Geotge Oitzoo leR Oxford there vas 
noticeable a moTement away from the rather and rigid grooves 
along which sodecy in the nineteenth century foe the moA part 
travelled, and in the direction of the assodatlon of men and women 
on a basis of intellefhAal comradeship. In iSSz Rennell Rodd had 
written to him complaining bitterly of the dull materialism of the 
day. ” The iaft month in X^ondon has set me more than ever d 
I'eutratfte with the spiric of to^y... Of what use is it to gather a 
Bodery round one of people whose dullness and deadness make the 
evenings spent with them absolutely barren 

But there were already the ftirrings of better things, and early in 
i$86 George Curzon noted in one of his sporadic jotdngs—made 
at uncertain intervals, mainly, it would seem, for the pleasure of 
using pen or pendl at moments when more serious work was 
lacking—*'A. J. Balfour is as usual cynical and charming. He 
is one of the moA attraftive men in society, and sodety )uft at 
present is passing through the phase of worshipping int^ed.*^ 
Into this movement George Curzon threw himself with zelt, and 
was quickly recognised as one of its letdlug spirits. An annual 
gathering of some of the rising men of the day—Cuft, Lotd 
Houghton (now Lotd Crewe), G. Wyndham, G. Leveson'Gower, 
Godfrey Webb, Lord Elcho (now l^rd Wemyss) and George 
Curzon among others—which was held at Crabbet, the country seat 
of Wilfred Scawen Blunt in Susses, and was known as the Crabbet 
dub, was captured by this new spirit, and became the ceotre of a 
sort of dilettante intelledualism ’^dch in its turn percolated to a 
wider drcle, infusing an unwonted bziUjanGe into ^e Itaid sodety 
of the Vidorian era. 

It was only in the later years of a somewhat chequered csiltence 
that the Crabbet club had tmdetgone this Striking metamorphosis. 
In die ^ly eighties it bad been a gathenng of intimate friends 
fond of good cheer and indi^ereot lawn tennis. It bad crashed when 
the majority of its members, wbo were Tories, had been incensed 
by die revolutionary adhvides of rb^tf host, firSt with regard to 
Egypt, and dien in connedtion with the Xdsh Home Rule agitation, 
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«d finally, In the words of Wil&ed Blunt himself, ** it was all but 
submerged by my imprisonment at Galway.” A reconftruftioQ of 
the club after this cloud had blown by was accompanied by a change 
of orientation, Its new members were for the moft part young 
Oxford men, largely with Home Rule sympathies and with mote 
iocelledbal ta^ than their predecessors. After-dinner speaking 
and a verse competition with the election of a poet laureate for the 
year were added to tennis handicaps, The political bias which it had 
now acquired was discounted by the introdufHon of new blood in 
1889, when George Wyndham, grasping the iotelleffoai possibiliues 
of such a circle, brought in a number of new members with George 
Curzon prominent among them, The charaflet of the club in this, 
its final phase, may be gathered from a letter written by George 
Wyodham to Mr. C T. Gatty, in the summer of 1890, and ftom the 
published pages of Wilfred Blunt’s diary. “They (the members) 
meet to play lawn tennis, the piano, the fool and other initruments 
of gaiety. To write houU riais sonnets and make sham orations, ... 
You will find young Radicals and Tories, amateurs of poetry and 
manly sports, The President ptesides at dinner in the coftume of 
an Arab Sheik, and produces sonnets and shrewd observations on 
roan and nature,” The hoA noted In his diary that the meetings were 
really brilliant “with poftprandlal oratory of the moSt amusing 
kind,” and added chat they were ptoduftive of “ verse of a quite 
high order.” 

The dub song, sung to the tune of “ The Vicar of Bay,!* is 
typical of the spirit of light-hearted camaraderie which was the 
keynote of its meetiags i 

*' The world would be a weary place 
If wise men had their way, Sir, 

And evety tortoise won the race, 

And only fools might play. Sir, 

AgainA such do&rines we proteit 
And vow to live and laugh our beA, 

And so we say 
That, come what may. 

Our life shall be a holiday. 
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The lilies of the field aie feii. 

They toil not neither spin. Sir, 

But foolish man ]$ Still in care 
Of x^hat his T 70 Tk shall win, Sir. 

This folly needs our loud dissent 
In this out club and Patliament, 

And so we say 
That, come what may, 

Oui life shall be a holiday. 

** Then lesTc ambition to the schools, 

'Tis good wit gone aftray. Sit. 

The moft of all the world are fools; 

We will not be as they, Sir. 

From all such weakness we dissent 
And call on you, our President, 

To move and say 
That, come what may, 

Our life shall be a holiday.*' 

The holt's pact in these meetings, which, as be confessed, “ were 
essentially convivial," was that of chaicmao and President, " an 
anomalous one, seeing that 1 was a teetotaller, but which yet worked 
well." His gxielts played tennis, made speeches and competed for 
the liureateship. There is nothing in the records of the club which 
has survived to indicate that the epic of which the following are a 
few Itanzas was judged worthy of a prize, so that it is quite possible 
that Wilfred Blunt's eltzmate of the meet of some of the verse foe ' 
which the club was responsible was corcedt 

Ckakua YiRtATOUS Camo 

Charms and a man I sing, to wit—a molt supenor pecson. 

Myself, who bears the fitdng name of Geotge^Nathaniel 
Curzon, 

From which 'ds dear that even when in swaddling bands I lay 
low. 

There floated round my head a sort of apoltolic halo. 
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“ There, there 'weie Aej met, 

And the banquet vns set 
At the bidding of Georgius Curron; 

Brave Touth I ‘tis his pride. 

When he errs, that the side 
Of Respefbble licence he errs on. 

** Around him diat night— 

Was there e’er such a sight 
S 9 it/s sparkled and spirits expanded. 

Fox of them critics sang 
That, tho* christened the Gang, 

By a spiritual link they were band^.” 

Then followed a number of stanzas extolling the merits of each of 
those who had been invited, whether absent or present, and the 
lay concluded with riie following lines: 

Now rids is rile sum 
Of all those who had come 
* Or ought to have come to that banquet; 

Hien call for the bowl. 

Flow spirit and soul, 

TUI midnight not one of you can quit 

“ And h]tSt by the Gang 
Be the ihymAer who sang 
Tbdc ptaises in doggrel appalling. 

More now were a sin— 

Ho, waiters begin— 

Each scmI for consonund Is calling.” 

After dinner the party repaired to number 40, Grosvenor Square, 
the home of Sir Charles Tennant, whose daughters were among the 
mo$t boUiant of those who led the crusade agsdoSt what a writer 
subsequently described as all fbe solemn pretences that too often 
make Eng^h society a weariness.” Here, according to Mrs. 
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Hui^hiey Ward, who, though aoe herself of them, was a sympa¬ 
thetic onlooker at their revolt again^ the tyranny of a too rigid 
conventionality, ‘'people were dancing, or thought-reading or 
making music as it pleased them.** ^ 

A similar dinner party was given the following year : 


“ A second time these friends am met, 

Again the fdul board is set, 

The envy of a world to whet 

Again 'ds George N. Cuizon, 

The audior of the original cciine, 

The mmitKl of a former dme. 

Who mounts his Pegasus of rhyme 
And claps his ru$ty spurs on.** 

This was more than sufficient to feed the rumours which were 
beginning to obtain credence, that in the midft of London sociecy 
had sprung up a secret society with esoteric dees, pledged to a 
revival of culture based on Greek philosophy. Gossip of this sore 
was suffidently widespread to percolate through to the London and 
provincial press, with the result that the dinner party of July the 
9tb, 1 &90, obtained a notoriety which must have raised smiles on the 
faces of bolt and gue^ alike. 

'* Mr. George Curaon was the most privileged ho A of lait week, 
for on Wednesday be entertained that selef^ drde beA known as 
* the Souls * at dinner at the Bachelor’s dub. This highelt and moSt 
anitocratic cult comprises only the youngest, moSt beautiful and 
molt exdusive of married women In London. Its high prielt is 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, and its Egeria is Lady Granby... Very few have 
been initiated into its myltedes.. . Certain intellefhral qualities are 
piomineot among ‘the Souls,’ and a limited acquaintance with 
Greek philosophy is a ji/m ^ rwt." * 

But “the Souls” were not out for advertisement, and the doge 
of addicy which began to creep into the comments of the press may 

*A knee from li£a. Humpbier Ward to bet ModKr pvbUsbed ia bes book ** A 
Water’s RfcoUdhoas.” 

*Tbe of Jnly tStb, aS^o. 
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b« attributed^ perhaps, co the disappointed hopes o£ the baffled 
lepomr. Despite soulffll endeavours to live up to theit name, 
th^ have failed. The Intelle^ have tailed 0^ leaving a subitum 
of fad and fancy.’* ^ Their alleged claim to intelledh^ supedotity 
lent itself readily enough to satire—“ They are juSt a litdp inclined 
to pose for having invented to a unique extent in the kingdom of 
mind, and when Mked their raison d'iirf, arrogate to themselves as a 
divine right tednemenC and inteliedlual aspiration.” * 

The absurd rumours which thus played around the doings of 
**the Souls” gave them a notoriety which was neither desired nor 
deserved. Their taftes were largely literary, and found expression 
in their addvicles both grave and gay. A favourite pa^tune was a 
game called Ityles, which muft have been responsible for a prodigious 
output of humorous doggerel. The rules were simple. Each player 
was given a piece of paper and a pendl and half an hour in which to 
compose a poem or piece of prose in (be ftyle of aify well*kaowa 
writer. The resulting thymes or essays, as t^ case might be, were 
then read out, and the winner acclaimed by the votes of the competi> 
tors. George Curaon’s parody of one of the be^ known of the 
poems of Edgar Allan Foe, composed in the course of a game of 
Ityles at Stanway In i88d, mult surely have been awarded a prize : 

” I sing of the attraftions of the Belles, 

London Belles, 

Society Belles. 

Of the manifold allurements of the Belles: 

Oh, what rhapsodies theit charm deserves; 

How delicious and delirious are the curves 
^X^ith which their figure swells-^ 

Voluptuously and voluminously swells— 

To what deeds the thought impels. 

How their image in me dwells 
And inspires the inmolt cells 
Of my agitated brain i 
TiU it whirls and whirls again 

*Tia Birmi^igben G^tM, Noranbu 5fd, JS9:. 

*Tbc ^ Apttl I 4 tb. iS^ 
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^icb the captiTfltiflg vision o£ these Belles, 

Country Belles, 

Stanway Belles; 

With the vision of these moit sedu^Hve Belles; 

But molt of all they capture, 

And with fiery warmth enrapture, 

The vulnerable bosoms of the Swells 
London Swells, 

Society Swells ; 

The palpitating bosoms of the Swells, 

Country Swells, 

Stanway Swells; 

The wild and wanton bosoms of the Swells. 

But for all their love of gaiety, they were no idlers, for molt of them- 
were ordinarily engaged in serious occupations, such as politics and 
the law, and they found in one another’s society the recreation re* 
qulred to add zeit to the business of life. They delighted in wit and 
repartee, and they talked literature and morals and philosophy and 
flirtation with equal facility and enjoyment. In such an atmosphere 
George Curzon was in his element. ** There is a diabUrit about Mr. 
Curzon's dialogue,” declared a contemporary writer, ”aod a 
disregard for the personal sensitiveness of others, which sometimes 
brings upon him the rebukes of his fellow souls ” and along with 
'* % ready pen, a ready tongue and an eiceUent sense of humour,” 
with whidi, with complete juAificadon, he was credited in private 
life, he displayed ” an intrepid sodal boldness.” * 

He was sometimes accused by his friends of giving too little time 
to reading. He certainly does not seem to have cared particularly 
for light literature, even as a boy. ” You never read novels, or J 
could mention some good ones.” ’ Neither did he read at all Aeadxly, 
nor, generally speaking, for the mere pleasure of reading ; but he 
read voraciously at times, and pardcularly when he was engaged 
upon some task—the Oxford i^ory examinations for example— 

*Ia Sfigifitd of NoTQoiber J9th, iSp 2 . 

•Ladj Oifocd Id hDt Autoblograph;. 
iLewgfcom St. John Btodfiek, Msrcb xoth, tSyp. 
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that ceceesiuted die acquisition of infonnation. When half way 
round die wocld in 1887, he mentioned in a letre; Co St John 
Brodnck that he had done a great deal of reading, mainly of a light 
though use^ charafler, having read about fb^ di&reot books.’’ 
And a carefully compil^ liit of the afhial boolu read during this 
journey comprises betveec fifty and sixty volumes by an aftonishing 
medley of writers—Carlyle and Voltaire, Thackeray and Goethe, 
Milzon and Horace, R. L. Stephenson and Gaboiiau, Macaulay and 
Marco Polo, George Eliot and O. W. Holmes, Charlotte Brontft and 
Femmote Cooper—a lilt which shows, moreover, that his rule 
excluding nov^ from his incelleftuil fate was not without its excep¬ 
tions. He did, indeed, occasionally come across a novel ftom t^ 
reading of which he derived genuine recreation. '' * Monte Cristo' is a 
wonderful book,” he once told Lady Curzon ; “ the only novel of 
inordinate length that I ever read through ftom beginning to end. 
I read it daily at dinner time at Norwood while writing my book on 
Persia.” ^ And in after years he found solace during frequent periods 
of inaction forced upon him by physical sufiering, in boolu. ** I 
wonder if you are well enough to read y he asked a friend on one 
occasion. If so, even sickness has its cooBolacions.” 

When he was writing his own books he read as few men could 
have done. ” Of the works, betxveen two and three hundred in 
number, which have been written in European languages on 
Persia during the lalt five centuries, I have either read or have re¬ 
fereed to nearly everyone myself ”; ^ and he told Sit Frederic Gold- 
smid ftiat in addition to die books he had also gone through the 
whole Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, through the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society and of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, of the R.U.S.I., and of the old Bombay G^graphical 
Society. * And his reading, when the subjeft was one diat interelted 
him, was done with the molt painltaking care. He would settle 
down with pencil and paper in hand, making notes and ctidcisms as 
he read ; and many an author muA have been astonished at receiving 
from him long letters, setting forth not merely his general opinion 

*l«ner to Ltd^ Cuaen dated Uanfa ijdi, 1899. 

aLetw to Sir P. Geldta^ Odober t Jtb, tSac. 
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of some volume they had wiitteo, but minute correffioos of tcrtual 
eirors and comments on Aatements both of opinion and of £aft. In 
lyoo, vhen he was hard at work in India, Lionel Cast had occasion 
to thank for a favourable opinion of a small book which be bad 
written on Eton. ** As you have been kind enough to rtvitv my 
book in private to me, I take the chance, etc.”^ And I can speak 
from experience, for shortly before his death he sent me, quite un¬ 
solicited, some notes which he had made on a book which I bad 
recently brought out on India. His notes embraced references to 
no less than thirty-six of the three hundred odd pages of which the 
volume consilted. 

But if he was sometimes accused of reading too little, no one 
would ever have thought of suggefling that he was indolent with 
his pen. A tafte for letter-writing, acquired ac Eton and cultivated 
at Oxford, took so firm a hold upon him that to the normal tale of 
correspondence which, in the case of mo^t people, is tolerated only 
to the extent to which it is necessary, he voluntarily added a vaft 
volume of letters of a purely conversational type. From his earlicA 
entry into society he had acquired a habit of corresponding freely 
with his personal friends, both male and female. And if such inter¬ 
course often concerned with criviallties it was seldom brainless, 
and beneath much badinage was often to be detefred a rich vein of 
seriousness. Books and politics were discussed equally with persons 
and personalities. With the talented members of the Tennant family 
in pardculat be maintained an animated correspondence. And 
nowhere is the real man so apparent as In this voluminous written 
interchange of feelings and ideas. You were so kind and bright, 
so easily entertained,*’ wrote laura Tennant of his firit visit to them 
at The Glen, their country home in Scotland, that you won a 
large place in the heart of fhe everlasting hills.’* ‘ A little earlier she 
had written to to tell him of their life at The Glen—I get up at 
eight and I read Gibbon before breakfeft. 1 write, yes I write for 
hours and hemrs, and seem never to have finished. And 1 walk... . 
But I must read io this life—that's why I've embarked on Gibhon. 
Are you horrified that I have aever read him ? 1 suppose it*8 shock- 

>L«a« £tMD Ur. R L. CUlt. PebcuAfr isth, 1900. 

•Letter ^ted Septebber sStb, XIS4. 
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ing.... I have read very few novels, but any speculative reading 1 
love. My soul hankers after philosophy and poetry. I am not like 
you for hiSbory, however interesting, sometime.^ bores me—which is 
awful, and not to be uttered.” ^ And Margot Tennant wrote—“ I*m 
in the left volume of Consuelo, which Fve no doubt you know, I 
like it ever so much. Albert le bon bores me d ptrtr, he*8 so noble 
and devoid of humour and ao conscientiously refined ” ; * and on 
another occasion—“ 1 am reading Ruskin and Dostoievsky’s ’ Crime 
et chadment ’; beyond chat Je n’en sais zien, and my country life, 
smelling of boots, agriculture and bone manure would not intereft 
you.”* 

His fre^ent absences &om England were deplored —** We all 
you and have come to the conclusion chat you ftmr maSt go 
abroad again. Bring me home an idol of some sort. .. all I can get 
for you l»te is love, but $0 much from ”—here follow the names of a 
number of his friends—“ that the envelope would split if I sent it 
all.”* And he was equally demonstrative. From Conitantinople 
he wrote : my heart is bubbling with warmth and bucitiag with a 
generous affefboo for far diAant ones, for those I am leaving behind, 
for the inmates of The Glen... And a little later from Tehran: 
*’ my thoughts ftrain homewards over the bng leagues, and I think 
of the delicious country house parties, the fun and calking and wild 
delight.”* 

And never, surely, have the essentials of fdeodship been put 
higher than they were in this illuminating correspondence. 

“ I am sure that unless a man and a woman’s friendship is 
built on more sure foundation than the appreciation of a good 
Aory in common, or a kiss, or a sitting out under the chapero* 
nage of a half palm-hid Venus, or even the love of a poet or a 
novel, It will not 8tand—it will fall and sink, or cease to enSt. 
So our friendship mult be built on one Faith, one Hope, one 

*X«nec dited Au^uft jtb, 1SS4. 

•IM,. Au^ tSch. IS 14. 

ilUd., Mueb 17th, tSS?. 

*JM., SeptBTiber a)th, 16 S7. 

sIhU., S^cembtf iStb. iS8$. 

Ukd.f NoTcoaber iStb, iSS^. 
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Love. The Faith is the perfedability of Man, the Hope of that 
PerfeflabiUty and the Love of it. Unlesa vrt ate bapdsed into 
that church it ia not much good imagining one’s fdendship 
tnll be a bleated one.” < 

It is impossible to draw £zom the correspondence, of which it has 
not been possible to give more than a few fngmentary extras, a 
pifhue of anything bet a generous, warm-hearted man, eminently 
companionable, essentially lovable, the very antithesis of the proud 
and disdainful figure, haughtily reserved, cut off by invisible but 
none the less real barriers firom the generality of his fellow men, 
which to the public George Curzon appeared to be. Not was the 
drcle of his personal fdecds by any means a re^idted one. The 
wide range of hU intetefts brought him into personal touch with 
men and women in many walks ^ life. In these days of which I am 
at present writing he courted the society , of men and women in the 
world of letters. His admiration for the poetry of Tennyson aroused 
in him a Itrong desire to make the acquaintance of the poet. And 
among the many fragmentary jottings which he preserved with his 
* private papers is a vivid description of a day and night spent with 
the Tennysons at their home near Haslemere in the summer of 18B4. 

The party was an intimate one of five—the hoft and hoftess, the 
latter lying like a pale saint upon her invalid sofa,” Eleanor 
Tennyson, wife of Lord Tennyson’s second son, a daughter of 
Locker Lampson the poet, and afterwards Mrs. Augustine BirreU, 
and lalt, but not leaft, Laura Tennant. After an a^rnoon in the 
open spent laxily on a heathet<Jad hilltop, where the time was 
passed in desultory talk and in reading Evelyn Hope ” and ** For> 
phyiia’s Lover,” the patty assembled foe an early dinner. During the 
meal their ho5t talked a good deal in a Grange gruff voice, told 
Tories and laughed.” At nine p.m. Lady Tennyson went back to her 
sofa and Iiord Tennyson to his Itudy, to read or work, the gueSts 
remaining downstairs. ” How well I remember it—Laura playing 
to us in the darkness, her little fingers dancing like lightning over the 
keys.” At ten p.m. the party reassembled to drink tea, ” and then 
the real pleasure of the evening began,” for Lord Tennyson took up 

*L«(tes £rom Laun Tennifit to G«otge Dusoa, Deeeaiijet 3rd, 2SS4. 
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i book of his poetry aod read part of “ Maud/* ** Blow, Bugle» 
Blow/* and '* Come dowo, 0 maid &om yonder mountain height.** 
Neyet I forget tht k$t two lines— 

*' ^ The moan of doves in immemorial elms 
And murmur of innumerable bees / ** 

*' His reading was a guttural, solemn chant In a rolling resonant 
monotone. In one of his own poems he describes it exactly where he 
makes a young poet recite bis verses ‘ mouthing out his Hollow 
aod a'ts, deep chewed music.* ** 

The dramatic excitement of the evening was crowned by Laura 
Tennant, when for an hour or more “ that brilliant child adted to 
us, one thing after another of Sarah Bernhardt, with perfed^ Imitation 
of ^le and gesture and, above all, voice.** 

Among novella he knew Ouida and Amelie Rives—afterwards 
Princess Troubetzkoy—the latter intimately. He was fully con* 
idous of the weaknesses of the former, but gave her credit ^ one 
great ftrengtb—pathos. He thought that no one in the world could 
read ** A dog of Flanders ’* without crying. He had read Amelie 
Rives’s “ The Quick and the Dead *' ^ore he met her, and had 
speculated on the charader of the water. This and other of het 
books were disfigured, he thought, by sensuous phrases and morbid 
turns of thought; yet he found bet innocently unconscious of the 
interpretation placed on them by her readers. He described her as 
sensitive and highly ftrung, but talented both with pen and brush— 
she drew exquisitely with a fine pencil point, and her oil paintings 
showed chara&et aod originality**—and, above all, the pureft 
minded and lea^ suspicious woman be had ever met; one who was 
shocked by the slighter breath of impropriety. What she lacked 
and what she required was a Stem Literary censor; and on one 
occasion, at letrit, George Curxon assumed idle, In 1890 she 
placed all her poetry in his hands and agreed to abide by his decision 
as to whole ot partial publication or suppression. He decided on the 
latter. 


CHAPTER Xr 


THS wurrsN and tkb spoken word 

Wb have now seen George Curzon both at vork and at play. In the 
portrait of the man which we draw from the material thos placed at 
our disposal there Itacds out a ftrongly marked charaf^eriltic 
which diroughout his life played a Strangely detennlning part in 
shaping not merely his career, bur all his thoughts and adhons—a 
chara^feeildc, therefore, which calls for special considctation. 1 
refer to an Intense love of language, which him to attach unusual 
importance to the written and the spoken word. He had fallen under 
the spell of words while ItlU at Eton, and his infttuadon had grown 
widi the passage of time, extortirig, as we have seen, frequent 
admonitions from Benjamin fowett. 

The pleasure which he derived from speech and wtiting made of 
him a great tnafter of language; but it tended to broaden rather 
than deepen his mind. He absorbed knowledge rather than evolved 
it. This need cause no surprise, for it is not necessarily the greater 
masters of language who are the profoundeA or aioSt original 
thinkers. George Curzon made no claim to the possession of 
oiigiaslity, and was well aware of the direftion in which his own 
Strength Uy. ** I have never claimed the merit of the £iSt discovery 
in anything that I have attempted in diis country,” he declared in a 
speech in India, on February the xath, 1905. ** Wiser brains have 
Started the ideas long ago. .. But at leaA let me dnve the machine 
a few laps forward in my time.” More striking $till is ah admission 
contained in a note which he made of lus life at Eton. *' I particu¬ 
larly excelled in weting Latin verses ; not, I think, because I bad 
rbe leaft vein of poetry or the smaller imagination, but because 1 
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had great Polity and command of words.*' And looking back oyer 
the extraordinary record of success which marked his public school 
career—he won more prises than had ever been carried off before 
by a boy at Eton—he came to the conclusion that he must have had 
an extraordinary gift for assimilating the contents of books, 
committing to memory precisely what was wanted and writing juit 
what an CTaminf.f ttqtdsed’* This would certainly be the verdid 
of some at \e$St of those who were in a position to form a considered 
judgment. One who coached him for his final schools at Oxford, 
while Rruck by the tremendous power of assimilation which he 
displayed, did not regard him as a man of any originality of mind* 
—a view which is supported by the weakness in philosophy to 
which he himself confessed and a contemporary who was in 
dose touch with him throughout the greater part of his life once 
told me that his reverence for language was so great as to lead him to 
doubt the exigence of thought which was Incapable of being ex¬ 
pressed in woids. 

Yet this eAimste of him is certainly not wholly true. Despite his 
own denial, he did undoubtedly possess the imagination which is so 
often found in asiodstion with highly ftrung natures. How fu it 
was the outcome of emotionalism and how ^r the produf^ of pro* 
cesses of thought may be le$t to the psychologize to determine. But 
without imagination he could never have developed his over* 
whelming sense of the romance of Empire; neither could he have 
displayed the foresight which enabled him, in the sphere of inter¬ 
national a&irs, to £gute in the r6Je of a successful prophet as he did 
when war broke out between Japan and China, and to frame policies 
to meet situations which were still veiled in the uncertainties of 
the future. ** I am always looking ahead In India,*' he told Lord 
George Hamilton on one occasion. “ There is not a day of my life 
in which I do not say to myself * What is going to happen in this 
country rwenty or tiRy years hence?' Nor, again, could a man 
devoid of aU imagination have planned enterprises on the vaZt 
scale which appeals so ftrongly to George Curzoo. The concep- 

'Frof«MQr Alettoder. 

*Se*b«ck,p*ge jj. ' 

jLetiet Anguft 190a 
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tion of a great Cetemooial Durbar, unsurpassed in magnitude 
and unparaUeled in splendour, to mark the accession of King 
Edward VII, was his. He it was, likewise, who planned and super* 
vised and guided to its completion the ere^on in Calcutta of a 
noble memotial to Queen Victoria, which took a quarter of a 
century in the building. But all this is scarcely germane to my 
present argument, that lore of language for language's sake was a 
Itriking feature in George Cutzon’s incelleftual make-up. 

The delight which he took in highly polished phrases was the 
outcome, in part at leaft, of a catholic love of beauty, from which 
he derived a deep admiration for the Arts. With his emotional 
temperament he worshipped freely at the shrines of all the Muses; 
but his own offerings upon the altar were dedicated more particu- 
Jarly to Calliope and Erato. And as In the case of all passions too 
freely indulged, from being the servant it sometimes tended to 
become the mafter. He kn^ well the danger of a man allowing 
himself to succumb to the spell of mere words, and on one occasion 
at leaft he adjured others to be on their guard againft it. **The lirsc 
temptation that you should avoid," he told the graduates of the 
University of Calcutta, when addressing them as their Chancellor 
at the Convocation held on February i jth, 190s, " is that of letting 
words be your masters instead of being m^ers of your words." 
But knowledge of the existence of a particular pitfall is not always 
suflidenc to prevent a man from Itumbling into it; and George 
Curzon was himself soroeclmes accused of allowing his love, of 
language to take charge of his processes of thought. " Mr. Curzon 
is too apt to follow a rhetoric^ phrase or an attrafHve dissyllable. 
Ihe feeling that he often lets his long words lead him Is not one 
that Inspires confidence."^ When describing the kaleidoscopic 
scenes of the Orient he certainly delighted in covering his palette 
with the richest colours. Street life in Pekin, for example, he 
pl&ured as *'a phantasmagoria of excrudaring inddent, too be¬ 
wildering to grasp, too aggressive to acquiesce in, too absorbing to 
escape." 

But quite apart from the critidsm to which passages such as 
this gave rise, that he was sometimes more concerned with his 

* 7 ^ Sptft^tor of August 1S94. 
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language lus ideas, ^eic ttck certaial7 times when his 

passion for composition became an ezadting taslanaster, goading 
>iifn to incessant and excessive labour vida voice pen. Xo the 
art of vticing he always devoted an astonishingly high pxopoztioii 
of his day. His restl^s pen, when not engaged in more serious 
tasks, was the almost cocAant companion of his leisure hours. 
He appeared, indeed, to derive positive satisfaction from the mere 
phyrimi ad of writing. Prom his earlier years, encouraged by his 
Mother, he took especial pains to cultivate the act of clear and rapid 
penmanship. “ I have been looking through your letter and 1 have 
juA seen what you say about my ; I will try and make them 
longer.**^ How veil he succeeded may be seen dom the diaries 
which he kept when travelling, for they were invariably marvels 
of minute calligraphy. Until he became Viceroy of India he had 
never once em^oyed an amanuensis. “ This is my first experiment 
in dlfbting a letter ” he told the Secretary of State in the opening 
sentence of his first communication to him after assuming the reins 
of office, “and I cannot, therefore, say whether it will be a success. 
You moA attribute to the novelty of the experiment any want of 
cohesien or clearness in what 1 say.’*' And all through his life 
the tremendous and unceasing output of his pen—Despatches, 
Minutes, Essays, books and letters—was the amazement of all 
who came in eontad with him. He always maintained that by the 
time a letter or Dispatch had been dictated, transcribed, submitted 
for correddon, correded and returned for signature, he could have 
written it twice over in bis own hand. And he remained quite 
unmoved by the comment on this particular idiosyncrasy dropped 
by a colleague who was caking over an office which he himself 
juA vacated, chat as the business men of Eogland, France, 
Germany and America—“ I do not know about ItUy '’--dictated 
letters, he could not believe that they were all wrong—“and 
George was right.” Even during the exading days of the European 
War and the even more exadiog days of post>war peace, when he 
occupied positloos in the Cabinet entailing unceasing applicarion 
to official business, it was always with hesitation and misgiving 

'Lectu to 1*^7 Scwvdale. Pobfuiry tl?). 
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that he luid recourse to the edventitidus aid of a steoograpber. 
A perfe^f intelligible, hue none the less unfortunflte> slip io the 
opening words of a vica]l7 imporrant Despatch to a Foreign Got* 
enunent which, in view of the urgency of the case, he had been 
petsuaded to djfhce, did nothing to reconcile him to the employ¬ 
ment of such assistance. His Majesty*s Goyemment entetcain the 
sanguinary hope ' he read when the document was sub¬ 
mitted to him for approval 

Endless examples could be given of the almost incredible extent 
to which he burdened himself with wholly unnecessary labour in 
this respeft When io office nothing exasperated him more than to 
be ask^ to append his signature to an indiiferently written Des¬ 
patch. Of one ^ his subot^nates when Viceroy of India he declared 
—His effiofts at composition have caused me hours of additional 
labour and moments of agonised despair.*'^ And it is impossible 
to compute the amount of time which he devoted annually through¬ 
out his Viceroyairy to re-vnezng drafts which fell slvort of the 
ftandard of composition which be demanded. In this respect he 
never altered. The astonished secretary of an important Committee 
of which George Cunon was chairman when the stress of war— 
it was in placed an almoA intolerable burden upon sdl io 

authority, declares that when taking a draft to him for approval he 
felt, in spite of his forty years, much like a schoolboy taking a 
piece of Latin prose to his form-malter for correction. You could 
almoA see (he gown and mortar-board. Any mistake in grammar, 
any flaw in good English, was instantly detected and amended. 
Certain words were forbidden; sentences that began “ last Jaouaiy* 
were changed to January laSt'** 

More amaaing ftUi, amid the heavy toll of his Indian Admlni- 
^tion, he found time one day in February 1905 to write with his 
own hand a letter of sixteen large quarto ^eeta to a friend in 
England, whose assistance he desired in a project for replacing 
the exiting gates into the grounds of Government House with 
others which should be “ worthy of so flse a building as this, 

iLemi to Lotd Geor^ Huailtoe. 
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worthy of thdr situitioa and worthy of the official residence of the 
representative of the Crown in India.” These sixteen pages con> 
^ruted merely the covering letter to a parcel containing three 
duplicate sets of photographs and papers, which included '‘a 
ground plan of Government House compound (as we call it)» 
drawings, elevations and measurements of the deficient gates and 
gateways, photographs of the same and photographs of the house 
from diiTerent aspects.” But the matter did not end here. Later 
during the same day it seems to have occurred to him that some 
explanation was, perhaps, desirable of his reason for writing to 
arrange for the purchase smd despatch of the new gates in this 
unofficial manner, and he thereupon penned a second letter ex¬ 
planatory of the iirsf—” In another letter I have sought your tssi« 
Itance about some new gates for this place. A perhaps more ordi¬ 
nary method of procedure would have been to do, or try co do, the 
thing through the India Office. In this case there would have been 
a long wrangle as to whether we ought to have gates at all. This 
would have gone on for a year. Then there would have been . . 
and so on for four more pages. ^ 

What ace we to think of such performances ? As examples of 
incorrigible induftry they compel admiration; yet admiration is 
inevitably tempeced by impatience at the spectacle of a great ser¬ 
vant of the State gratuitously wearing himself out by Insj^ing on 
doing with his own hand work whi^ should so obviously have 
been delegated to someone else. 

This A:^ge delight which he took in travelling over reams of 
paper with a swiftly moving pen was the outcome partly of unusual 
industry, partly of a marked distrust of the capacity of others for 
doing a thing precisely as he wished it done, bur partly, also, of his 
extraordina^ love of language. The sound and rhythm which, 
under the nunipuladon of a mafter band, words and phrases 
could be compelled to yield, appealed irresistibly to him. Speaking 
on one occasion of a &mous travellec, he said, ** One of the great 
merits of Mr. Doughty is that not only did his journeys provide us 
with the main authority on the geography of Arabia, but they also 
presented us with a classic in literature. Mr. Doughty muA be tired 
*&o(bleaeo coSir Sebombetg MicDooDell ve dated Pebmry tStb. laoj. 
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of being told that his style is reminiscent of the Blirabethan age. 
I will only say this, that some of his phrases seem to be hewn out 
of the sheer granite, and when the blow is struck one can almoA 
see the sparks Ay fotdu”' And with him the aft of writing was 
complementary to the art of composition. A sunset on an other- 
wise uneventAd day on the Indian Ocean was sufAcient to set his 
pen in motion. should not be taking up my pen to write any¬ 
thing about two absolutely uneventful days, were it not that one 
of them provided a sunset of surpassiog grandeur ^ and he set to 
work to compose a word pifture in the pages of his notebook, 
going over the description with the critical eye of the artist, alter¬ 
ing a word here, and the turn of a phrase there, subjecting it to 
the lapidary work with which he credited Tennyson, whom he 
piftured “ chiselling and polishing " the language which provided 
bis poetry. 

** Some of these sunsets on the placid bosom of the Indian 
Ocean am sights to be remembered. On this occasion the 
wonder of it did not arise until the Aety ball had already 
vanished, Gaining, as it sank, the league-long galleries of the 
Weft. Then, as each minute slipped by, some new tint ap¬ 
peared upon that glorious sky-palette which shone with un- 
' known and indescribable colour. Above the remotest sea line, 
momentarily deepening from azure to turquoise and from tur¬ 
quoise to sapphire and from sapphire to IndigOi hung a curtain 
of saffron that from being pale primrose soon grew yellow as 
a crocus. Above this the great bulk of clouds were rolled 
together as though they had been muftered in squadrons and 
drilled in platoons to do honour to some patting commander. 
Stately and solid were thdt tanks, rich and gleaming the 
panoply, and the upper edges thereof were broken like a storm 
of penons fluttering In a calvaty charge. But the glory did not 
cease here. For high above their he^s floated a whirlwind of 
colours like silken banners ftreaming in the sky; folds of 
crimson gnd purple and orange and gold superbly shining apod 

*Sp«eeh tt (he Aiuiuil Duuiet of the Roy*] Ceognpbiciii Society. May eoth, iy<i. 
*A duuy of • jouney rouo^ the vocld la iSSy^SS, 
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a back^ound of opaline blue and ever fading, ever dying 
green. Too soon the pcooe&sioo had passed and the pageant 
was no mote.” 

The high place which he accorded to the art of composition ia 
furchee illoauated by his Kede Lecture, delivered at Cambiadge 
UniTeraity in 1913, on the subject of roodeni Parlkmeocary el^ 
quence. As he traced the changes which had come over the charac* 
ter of Parliamentary speaking he made clear his regret at the djs> 
appearance from It in modem times of classical quotations—“ one 
of the moit hallowed and elTective implements of oratory ’*^^nd 
of “ the imagery, metaphor, tnuchesis, alliteration, trope/* which 
had been at one time the popular adjuncts of the rhetoclcal arc. 
He paid his tribute to the intelle£l and dJale&ical skill of speakers 
luch as Arthur Balfour, who, he fdt sure, had " never consciously 
cultivated a single rhetorical ait,” and who could never, except by 
mistake, have ** strayed into a peroration/’ But be showed un- 
miftakably that while admiring the intellectual gifts to which 
Arthur Balfour could lay claim, he did not agree ttich the view 
which he attributed to him, that it was the thought behind the worda 
that was all important and that the form being accidental, tempera¬ 
mental and secondary, might very well be leR to look after itself. 
His obvious prefetence was for the studied eloquence of Lord 
Rosebery, with his great orafockal gifts, his voice “ flexible and 
resonant rather than melodious, gestures bold and dramatic, 
perhaps even at times Kidriooic, a diction both chaste and resplen¬ 
dent, an exhaustive knowledge of all that is pertinent in licerature 
Of biitory, an exuberant fincy, great natural wit, a gift of persiflage, 
. somedenea almost too generously indulged/’ His speeches might 
lay claim to be " both oratory from the efiect produced on their 
audiences at the time, and literature, to judge by ihc enjoyment with 
which they may be read a^erwards.” 

He was deeply moved by the mere music of well-chosen words 
sonorously declaimed, and spoke with admiration of the glowing 
periods of which Lord Hugh Cecil was capable when the Are cf 
eloquence was ignited on his Ups, and the House of Commons was 
“ hushed to silence *' as it Udeoed to words that combined ** die 
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charm of muaic vith the npfure of the seer.*’ One of Uie featurcB 
of a great building that alwap arteeted his attention was its acoustic 
properties. Orerwhelmed t^ugh he was by the pure beauty of the 
Taj Mahal at Agra, he did not fail to cake note of its remackable 
echo. ** The feeblest utterance of the voice is taken up and passed 
on and swollen in the smooth concavity of the dome by a colling 
and musical murmur. ... A loud note goes echoing on through 
the gloom overhead, in delicious wave upon wave that eddies 
round the hollow vault, beginning with the peal of an organ till 
it dies away in thrills of faint and far off melody.” Conversely 
inattendon on the part of a speaker to the requirements of rhythm 
and sound consdruced in his eyes the geeateft of rhetorical crimes. 
He once described a speaker to whose oration circumfUnces 
obliged him to UHen as ” gabbling off his unincecelliog and un* 
emotional Itatemenc with about as much melody of utterance as a 
fteam roller crushing in the flints on a new road.” And on another 
occasion he said of a colleagu^^*^ His Aatements are of the balded 
and molt uninterelting description. He never makes 'these dead 
bones * live; but only rattles them together as though he were 
digging with a pitchfork into a dust heap.” 

He modelled his own speeches on the Style of the ancients rather 
than of the modems. Some of his Indian speeches were translated 
by an enchusialdc admirer into classical Greek, ^ and they lent them* 
sdves admirably to this creatmenc, for the resulting produfdons were 
declared by so competent a scholar as Professor S. H. Butcher to 
contain much that was Demosthenic in idiom and rhythm. * On one 
occasion he regaled—and possibly bewildered—the House of Lords 
by introducing into a speech of his own a Greek quotation from 
Herodotus. * And there were occasions when bis Cabinet Minutes 

> 1 ^ cruMhlor vm Mt, P. T. Sichanli, • runaikible man esopknftd ia <be Agcel'i 
office of the Greet lodko PetuMular tt Bomhe;, vhe deToteC bli leiii^ bovo 

CD l^tio ud Greek eompo^tion. He vu en excellcAt echoUr. «bo bed reed vldel^ 
•ad euaurelr end «bo kept himMlf ebreefl of (be bell eliMieal vorki of die dSf. 

•1a e letter to George Cursos, SepiBQbcr 4th, 1^. 
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challenged compacaon vith the work of classical wdters. Those 
vbo aerred in the Cabinet during the vax will perhaps remember a 
scholarly Minute in which he dealt with the proposed evacuation 
of GalUpoli'--a piece of prose which mu^ certainly have recalled, 
if k was not aftoaUy modelled on, the writings of Ihocydides in their 
original tongue. 

His love of language is further illustrated by lus passion for poetry. 
One^ who was present at a small dinner at the House of Commons 
in 1887, stt which books and poetry formed the Staple of conversa' 
tion, describes bow George Ctuzon " boomed out the lines— 

* All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon.* ” 

Fifteen years afterwards these lines were ftiU tinging in his ears, and 
in a brief moment of leisure in India he jotted down his explanation 
' of the extraordinary'beauty*’ of the second line, which so cap* 
tivated his senses. Ic 'wu compounded of the labial in flute, the 
V in violin and the resonant la^ syllable of bassoon. He found a 
similar charm in the neighbourhood of the S' and I in other lines 
from’* Maud **— 

** In violets blue la your eyes,” 
and 

" The valley of Paradise.** 

And he wondered if any one had ever sufficiently noticed the subtle 
efleft of the letter v in poetry, which always produced an eflefl that 
required analysis. 

Here again It was the music that caughc bis ear—the beauty of the 
garment in which the message of the poet was clad—more ^an the 
message itself that arreted his attention. He would not himself 
have admitted this. Rather did he claim to belong to that school 
which neither exaggerating the importance of matter nor idolising 
beauty of form, believes chat the higher art consists in a barmooious 
combination of the two, and that ** the greatest poet is he who con* 

laiib (Cgud to Keme RqI& bclteUad in tbe eoaiw of t debate ia the Houie of Lordi 
on Pebfutry (be iicb, 1924. 

•Mitt efiBrwudi die Hon. Ma. A. Lytteltoe. 
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yeys th« profouadeft moral lesson in the moA artiAic 

shape **—the school which holds that all true poetry “ is both 
mtelle£h:al and emotJonAl, the expression of tru^ as well as the 
utterance of feeling.’* And on one occasion at leaA he definitely 
dissented from the view put forward by De Tpcqueville that poetty 
was the search and the delineation of the ideal, and that Its obj^ was 
not to represent what was true, but to adorn it and to present to 
the mind some loftier imagery. ^ 

Nevertheless, it was to his emotional nature rather than to hj$ 
intelle^ that poetry ordinarily appealed. He discussed such matters 
freely with his Intimates at Oxford—notably with Renneli Rodd, 
the founder and editor of “ Waifs and Strays ”; and on one occasion 
entered into correspondence with the latter on the subject of a 
poem on which that cultured undergraduate happened to be en¬ 
gaged. George Curaon had suggeAed the employment of a richer 
and more arreAing Style. The poet had dissent^—** I may write on 
a wrong principle, but I write as I can. ... Some poems, like those 
in * The EarcMy Paradise,* are dependent on their Aory and a 
certain smooth, piAuresque flowing treatment; others are de¬ 
pendent on the language and certain grand pifhires presented one 
after another to the mind. Such a one is * Endymion,’ which you 
quote. The Aory of it is nothing at all, absolutely nothing; one 
hardly feels a Aory Is being told.. . . Where the Aory is so much as 
I mean mine to be one would hardly be juAified in employing such 
a Aylc in words as would cause you to lose sight of the Aory.” ‘ 

And George Curzon’s comments on poetry were almoA invariably 
concerned with the Ayle as diAinA from the matter of the poem. 
He thought Clough’s hexameters unworthy of the name, for the 
reason that he was conAantly making vowels short where they 
preceded two, three, or even four consonants. In the Une ending— 

*' towers and pillars and domes,” 

for example, he thought it atrocious that he should twice make a 
short ; fixA before and again before Longfellow Aruck 

(His prefeuioo of fiidi vu nttde w KCide entitled ** Pocor. PoUiies aod 
Ovuemitisni.” published in the Ne/niW R/fW of December i SS j. 
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hkn SIS bebg an erea greater sinner in this reaped thin Gough. He 
Itood ftghid It the liiM from ** BvangeUne **— 

** This is the fored primstTal, 

The miumuring pines and the hemlocka/' 

** Look at the horror of t short in fored before ffpr,** he ezcliimed. 
Not even the rather slovenly pronundaclon and elision of con¬ 
sonants so common in English could [uidfy such vioUdons of die 
laws of sound. In his view Tennyson alone acnongft English poets 
had faithfully copied the Latin metres. Other imitators were merely 
trifling with metres of which they ignored the elements. For 
Tennyson, consequently, be entertained an immense adnuradon. 
He took a special delight in his lyrics, which he thought mud lad, 
as long as the English language la spoken and as beauty in dxfdon 
appeals to the souls in men.*’ He was capdvated by the pealing 
grandeur of** 

** Blow, bugle, blow,” 
and the flawless beauty of— 

'* Come down, 0 Maid I from yonder mountain height.” 

And he gave a gathering at the British Academy in 1909 a graphic 
descripdon of Tennyson’s own reading of his poems. ” The greater 
part of the recitation/’ he explained, “was made in a low rolling 
monotone, which occasionally rose In the middle of a line and f^ 
with almod uniform Kgularicy at the end of the danaa or phrase. 
It was like some Norse king’s fbneral dirge.” 

Another poet from whom he derived infinite sadsfafdon was 
< D. G. Rossecd, some of whose phrases reminded him of “ Tenny¬ 
son’s lapidary work as he chiselled and polished * The Dream of 
Fair Women.’ ” Indeed, of all the poetry with which he was ac¬ 
quainted, it was Rossetti’s “ Blessed Daxnoael ” chat exercised the 
mod subtle and sensuous influence over his mind. He committed 
it to memory at an early age, and acquired a habit of redting it to 
himself during his lonely wanderings ovet the trackless spaces of 
Asia—^during solitary rides over the plains of Persia, through the 
hills of Korea, amid the solitudes of the Pamirs. And its app^ was 
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io QO V2J lessened by hJs reaBsfttJoQ of the that it vas a case, not 
of ardess, bat of higNy studied peifefdon. The metaphors employed 
seemed to him to be magiii6ceat->>notably that cootained in the 
lines^ 

And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin Bames.*’ 

Here again it was the successful manipulation of words that excited 
his enthusiasm*^''the ooomatopcdc force describing the upward 
movcmenc of the words ' went by hex/ and, again, ' thin Barnes,’ 
and the sense of swift motion of flight produced by the aspirate 
at the beginning of * her/ ” ^ 

He was familiar with the two main versions of Rossetti’s pifhire 
of the " Blessed Damozei,” one of which he had seen at the Man- 
cheater exhibition in i8$7—on the occasion, possibly, of his visit 
to that city which did so much to e^blish his reputation as a brilliant 
platform speaker. His afleflion for the poem caused him to covet 
the pifKue, and on his departure for India in t S^8 he left ioStruftions 
for its purchase, should it ever come into the market. 

This fine appreciation of the capacity of language gave to bis 
speeches rare ^arm and diftinflion, and great fa^cy in giving 
expression to his thoughts. Lord George HamDcon once mentioned 
in a letter to him a conversation which he had had with Edward 
Garke, in the course of which the latter paid a great compUmenc to 
George Curxon’s powers. *' 1 alluded to Pitt as the man who was 
supposed to be able to difbte offhand a Queen’s speech without a 
moment’s preparation. Garke replied : ’ There is a man now in the 
House of Commons who could do the same,’ mentioning you.”* 
It is doubtful if he was ever much attraffccd by the commoner arts 
of the demagogue ; in later life he made little eflbrt to win success 
as a popular speaker. But faced with a cultured audience aiudous to 
hear him on some subjefl in which he was interelted, he at once 
became a commanding figure. The lealt impressionable soon realised 
that he was in the presence of no ordinary man. He once said that it 

rTb« pe&dl o&te» from vbicb dih ban ext7«dvoevsiaBA co sheets cf mm pspes 
•eate tint during bb residence ia Indlt ss Vicere;, 
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vas his sunbition» no matter what he was doing, always to Uft it on 
to a plane above the normal. Pew would deny that in the matter 
of his speeches this ambition was one In which He was ftequencly 
successful. There were often passages in them to whose appealing 
beauty no one could possibly be insensible. This was parcicularly 
so in' the case of the speeches wluch he delivered before leaving 
England to assume the Indian Vjceroyalty. To these passages 
attention will be called in due course. In the meantime we mult 
teeam to his firA oflicial connection with that country in the less 
exalted position of an Under Secretary. 


CHAPTER XU 


UNDER SBC&ETART FOR INDIA AND SECOND JOURNEY 
ROUND THE VORl^ 

1891— 

Lord Salisbury’s choice of e new Under Secretary for India was 
widely discussed. It was not unnaturally resented by those who had 
hoped to £11 the poit themsel 7 e$; and in such quarters it was hotly 
denounced as an objedl lesson for Members of Parliament Who. 
while the favoured individual was holiday making abroad, had been 
assiduous In their attendance at the House of Commons and had 
made it a part of their religion to vote Itraight and hold themselves 
at the beck and call of the party Whips. It afforded others who had 
come under the lash of his tongue an opportunity which they were 
not slow to take, of paying back a little in kind. Prominent among 
these was his old opponent In the House of Commons, Mr. H. 
Labouchere. Wlien I say that Mr. CuRon is about one-tenth as 
clever as he thinks himself I am paying him a very high compliment 
indeed ”; and his good wishes took the form gf an add piece of 
advice. He should carefully eschew Kls present mode of speaking 
and realise that he is not a divinity addressing black beetles when 
he has to explain the Indian policy of the Government.” ^ 

But opirion generally regarded the appointment as one of those 
obviously £t and proper arrangements which so seldom take place 
in the crooked xvorld of conflidUng ioterefts and ambitions; and 
the subject of these diverse views found little reason to complain 
of the recepdon which he wss accorded. On the whole, the press 
have been marvellously kind to me, though some killing things 

•Tm /6 of Nevtmbet 19th, iS$i. 
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hxTt been said.*'^ The conttaA between the real man and the man 
as he appeared to the public, which has been contiauouslf em¬ 
phasised in these pages, was brought out by one who knew 
in a letter to the Pa/l MaU . in one matter may I ven¬ 

ture a ciiddsm } Your article appeared to su^elt that Mr. Curzon 
belonged to the class of academic prigs.... I chink that opportunity 
is alone demanded to show that the new Undec Secretary for India 
is not merely an authority on Esitem ^e^o$ whom men of tbe 
highelt militacy position are not ashamed to consult, but a rnan of 
delightful and boyish generosity and of bright and daring humour.*' * 
Apart from tbe comments of tbe press, he received a ho8t of 
congntulatlons from men in many walks of life. Jowett wrot^— 
I have never been mote pleased at a political appointment than at 
yours.” ^ Professor Vambery, the Hungarian OdentaUft, expressed 
keen satisfefdon. ”Lotd Salisbury has agab shown his great 
capacity to scle^ the proper man in the proper place .... In fedb, 
there was rarely a man more fit fer that pc^don than yourself.*' * 
Of George Curzon’s own feeibgs of ladsfe^on there was never 
the smaller doubt. To have his fingers at la8t on the keyboard of 
contemporary events delighted him. “ I have so much work chat 1 
know not which way to turn. The office interelts me enormously, 
and tbe old boys d^re, who were authorities and swells before I 
was bom, treat me with anuzing afiabiiity. I believe they expeffed 
me to walk b and pull their noses, inliead of which they meet with 
bgenuous deference and an almoft virglniJ modeSty.”* 

It was not long before he was called on to defend his Department 
b tbe House of Commons, for on February the uch, 2892, Mr. 
Swift McNeill moved an amendment to tbe Address, condcmnbg 
the attitude of the Government towards the empbyment of Indiatis 
b the Public Services. The debate was of sniall importance, and 
the new Under Secretary had no difficulty b showing that the 
mover's bformadon was inaccurate and his deductions, conse¬ 
quently, unsound. It btercAed the House chiefiy because it enabled 

‘Levet M MIm Leiie^ HonaAfU 191b. !l9s. 
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it to ste borr the ntv Mlniltet coaduded himself. It vas not left 
k>ng ic doubt “ He advanced to die box on the table io fto&t o£ 
Mr. B&lfour and leaned oa its lid as carelessly as if he had been 
accustomed to Stand there all his life; he even slapped the box with 
the familiarity of an old friend.** ^ He concluded his education of 
Mr. McMeili with a Statemect that ic would be his privilege before 
long to introduce a Bill for the reorganisation of the Legisladve 
Councils In India, under whose provisions the number of Indian 
members would be considerably increased. 

But before the opportunity for the introduftion of the Bill came 
he was again challwged by Mr. Swift McNeiU, who moved the 
adjournment of the House on March the loth to call attention to 
the alleged inadequacy of the measures being taken by Government 
to cope with the famine then raging in Madras. The Under Secre¬ 
tary's reply was replete with iiguies and faAs, all of which explained 
why it was that the charges preferred by the mover were unsup¬ 
ported by one scintilla of evidence.'* The motion was withdrawn. 

On March the aSth, George Curzon rose to introduce the pro¬ 
mised Indian Council's bill. It proposed to enlarge somewhat the 
exifting Legislative Councils in l^dia, and to give to their members 
an annual opportunity of ranging over the held of admlniRration 
by means of a general discussion on the Budgets, Imperial and Pro¬ 
vincial, and the right of addressing que^ons to the Government 
on matters of poli^ and admioiltradon. It was not claimed for it 
that it was a great or an heroic measure," but that it was a itep in 
advance which, without Impairing the efficiency of Government, 
would promote the intereAs of India. It received the blessing of 
Mr. Gladftone, who went so &r as to sugge^ that an amendment 
moved from the Liberal benches In favour of a mandatory applica¬ 
tion of the ele&ve principle in the constitution of the legislative 
bodies should be withdrawn, a course which was agreed to, though 
lelufbantly, by its sporuor. Thus the BUI received its second reading. 

I have had to make a few speeches, but not very many. Still, 
there is always the office work, which is entrancing. 1 believe I am 
the only official who ever said so, and my originality Is rarer in not 
being purchased at die colt of truth. Ic will be too heart-rending if 
•St. Jami/ G^tu oi Pebcuuy istb, 189a. 
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^cy go and rum us out.”' The Committee luge and Third Reading 
of the Bill were got through without difficulty. " I have go ftr been 
lucky in my Ptiliamenufy work, particulwly with a Biii called 
the India Councils Adt, which 1 bad to introduce and pilot through 
the House of Commons.” * 

A General Ele&ion was at hand ; but George Curzoa could f&ct 
the future with equanimity. Tht Tiatf, in its review of the Session, 
had written that as Under Secretary for India he had made a reputa< 
don in Parliament quite above the common level attained by' 
subordinate officials; and he viewed the prospedl of an appeal to 
his constituents without apprehension. I thuik my seat at South- 
port is fairly safe. I judge so from the extravagant denunciation of 
the radical paper, whose laA number accuses me of brag, blulter, 
blatancy, bombalt, buffoonery, foppishness, malignity and other 
political virtues.” * And if his party were to meet with defeat and 
he were to be deprived of office, there was always the consolation 
of travel, which the greater freedom of Opposition would permit. 
” If we are turned out—one lalt gorgeous frolic in the remote and 
untamed Ealt.”* 

Matters turned out much as he expedbed. Parliament was pro¬ 
rogued at the end of June \ the General Ble^on followed in July. 
G^rge Curxon was returned for Southport by a majority of 604 
ovei Dr. Pollard, the local Liberal candidate; Lord Salisbury met 
the House of Commons on Augult the 4th, and on a vote of want 
of conddence moved by Mr. Asquith, was defeated by a majority 
of forty. On the t^th of the same month George Curaon UR 
England for New York on his second journey round the world. 
He fled so precipitately that he was up till six a.m. packing, relted 
for one hour only, and left London at nine a.m., reacl^g New York 
on the aoth. Flue he heard of Mr. Asquith^s appointment as Home 
Secretary—“ sudden, unsuspedUd, agreeable to his friends (we sent 
olf 1 telegram of congrirulation) but scarcely deserved, and Labby*s 
exclusion, which aflbrded me infinite delight.” • 

His friends had fitful news of him, sometimes from an article in 

*L<cter to Miu L<iwr. ^tedMareb siad, 1I92. 

•L<tter to bGsa Lata, undued. ) 7 M. iSM. 
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Tbi TiPfis^ in a senes of which were recorded the politicaJ results 
of his wanderings and Studies; sometimes from a hurried letter, 
“lam ju 5 t tearing myself away from the fiscinaiions of Japan for 
the rugged embrace of Korea \ one of the dirtjelt and molt repulsive 
countries in the world.”* 

From Korea he went on to China, visiting Peking and other 
cities. In the reading room of the European club at a small Chinese 
seaport he came across the Oftobet number of BlackMwtd’j bAa^im, 
In which he found an article on his book on Persia—“ the beft and 
molt complete book on any Asiatic State in our language, not even 
excepting our Indian Empire.” 

During his travels and enquiries in Korea and China he wa> 
accompanied by his old Oxford friend, Cecil Spring-Rice, " the belt, 
cheerielt, molt unselfish, molt amusing of travelling companions,” 
from whom he parted at Shanghai with unfeigned regret. “Foi 
nearly two mon^ ve have been together at molt hours of the day 
and night and have not exchanged one jarring word.”^ 

His ohjefUve was now French Indo-Chlna and Siam, where he 
found both politics and archeology of absorbing interelt. Through¬ 
out the journey he made his usual eUbotare notes of ail that he saw 
and heard. But he also poiKssed the art of compassing much in a 
few terse sentences, and while at Saigon he dashed off, much in the 
ftyle in which Mr. Alfred Jingle of No HaU Nowhere was in the 
habit of imparting Information to Mr. Pickwick and his friends, a 
rapid but iliuminaung outline of all that he had accomplished. 

” Oh I it has been an amazing tour; all new; Korea, 
Peking, Tonking, Annam, Cochin China, Cambogia; visits to 
fading oriental courts ; audiences with dragon-robed emperors 
and kings; long hard rides all the day ; vile, sleepless, com* 
fortless nights; excursions by sea boat, by river boar, on horse* 
back, pony back and elephant back ; in chairs, hammocks and* 
palanquins.'* 

He theo referred to bis articles In Th* TimtJ and declared that, 

•Lixnt tv Mill Lcltrt^ dated Septemb«r aath, llai. 
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'* vEu with tudiQg, vdtmg making QOte«» I doubt if I have 
ever been haider worked in my life/* Finally, he spoke of the 
famous mins of the great Khmer Empire, mouldering in the heart 
of the Siamese jungle. *' 1 have juit been up in the inreriof of Siam to 
some amazing ruins, the £neA in the xvorld. It is a place called 
Angkor, and there a race that has since perished came some 1,700 
years, ago from India, founded a mighty empire and built palaces 
and temples that rival those of Nineveh or Kamak. Now they are 
buried in a tropical foieA, and one has to cut a path with a billhook 
to see their ruins." * 

Prom Siam he travelled dlreft, making brief calls at Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo and Aden only. " In six days I shall be in the 
mill again, and the BaSt will have sunk below the horizon into the 
fairyl^d of memory and romance." * He reached Brindisi on March 
the I ft, broke his journey for a day in Paris, and was back in London 
00 March the jch. 

For long the lines of his future career had been acquiring ever 
clearer dednition. It was no longer the Democratic Toryism of 
Lord Randolph Churchill that dUed his mind and absorbed his 
energies. His enthusiasm for great programmes of reform at home 
had reached its climax at the Bradfo^ Conference in 188S. With his 
contaf^ with the lands of Eaftem Asia in 1887 a different goal had 
risen above the hoiiaos of his mind, and from that day onwards he 
bad dicefbd his fteps towards it with fteady determination and with 
ever increasing d^ghc, undl now it loomed large before him, 
limned in vivid outline against the background of his life. 
*' Rightly or wrongly " he told his conftituents on his return in 189), 
*' it appears to me that the continued eziftence of this country is 
bound up in the maintenance—aye I will go further and say even 
in the extension of the British Empire/’ In glowing sentences he 
proudly proclaimed himself the convinced and fervent apoftle of a 
new Imperialism. When In some diftant fiture Great Britain ftood 
at the bar of hiftory, upon what, he asked, would she be judged ? 
It seemed to him that the answer to that queftion could never be In 
doubt She would be ]udged> not by her achievements in the domain 

'L«ner to MIm Lolto. Jviuiey T41I1, IS 9 (. 
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of dotzie^c le^sktion, but hy the mark which she had left upon the 
people8> the religions and the morals of the world. 

It is remembeted of Ancient Greece, not that she invented 
demagogues and murdered Socrates, hut that she taught the Bift 
lessons of libetty to the ancient world. It is remembered of 
Rome, not that her people went to see gladiatorial combats 
in the Colosseum or that she produced Nero, but that she 
bequeathed her language and literature to the Weit of Europe. 
It is remembered of the Jews, not that they were the most 
disagreeable and turbulent people upon the shores of the 
Me^terranean, but that they were the BtSt people to preach 
to the ancient world the aeed of a single God.’* 

So, surely, would Britain be judged and remembered by the man¬ 
ner in whi^ she had exercised the power, *' for some peculiar and 
inscrutable reason enirofted to her by Providence,*’ over the many 
races which had become the subje^ to her sway. It was in Asia, 
consequently, that the burden of her deltiny lay. And it was be¬ 
cause he held this to be so that for the paA six years these had been 
scarcely a minute of his space time during which Asia, iu peoples. 
Its politics, its religions, its pursuits,’* had not been the uppermoA 
drought in his mind. 

** It is onl^ when you get to see and realise what India Is— 
that she is the Arength and the greatness of England—it is 
only then that you feel that every nerve a man may Acain, every 
energy he may put forward, cannot be devoted to a nobler 
purpose than keeping tight the cords that hold India to our¬ 
selves.” * 

There was nothing in his daily life to suggeA chat his many in- 
tercAs had become less His adbivlty was as great, his versatilicy, if 
anything, greater than before. He had not been back in England 
many days before he became involved in wordy warfare, both in the 
House c£ Commons and in the press, with Mi. Bryce, then Chan- 
*$pcecb Ai Soutbpor^ Much 15th, iS^}. 
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** vhit xrith vritifig acd making notes, I doubt if I have 

eret been hardet worked In my life/* Finally, be spoke of the 
imcus mins of the great Khmer Empire, mouldering in the heart 
of the Siamese jungle. 1 have juft been up in the interior of Siam to 
some amazing ruins, the £neft In the world. It is a place called 
Angkor, and there a race that has since perished came some i ,700 
years ago &om India, founded a mighty empire and built palaces 
and temples that rival those of Nineveh or Kamak. Now they are 
buried in a tropical foteft, and one has to cut a path with a billhook 
to see their ruins.’* * 

Prom Siam he travelled dIrefV, making brief calls at Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo and Aden only. In six days 1 shall be In the 
mill again, and the Baft will have sunk below the horizon into the 
fairyland memory and romance.” * He reached Brindisi on March 
the ift, broke hii journey for a day in Paris, and was back in London 
on March the jtL 

For long the lines of his future career had been acquiring ever 
dearer definition. It was no lottger the Democratic Toryism of 
Lord Randolph Churchill that filled his mind and absorbed his 
energies. His enthusiasm for great programmes of reform at home 
had reached its dixnaz at the Bradfo^ Conference in r 86S. With his 
contafi with the lands of Baftem Asia in 1887 a difierent goal had 
risen above the horizon of his mind, and from that day onwards he 
had direfted his fteps towards it with ftesdy determinaciorv and with 
ever increasing dehght, undl now It loomed large before him, 
limned in vivid outline against the background of his life. 
" Rightly or wrongly,’* he told his conftituents on his return In 1893, 
** it appears to me that the continued exiftence of this country is 
bound up in the maintenance—aye I will go further and say even 
in the extension of the British Empire.” In glowing sentences he 
proudly proclaimed himself the convinced and fervent apoftle of a 
new Imperialism. When in some diftant future Great Britain Stood 
at the of hiftory, upon what, he asked, would she be judged } 
It seemed to him that the answer to that queftion could never be in 
doubt. She would bejudged, not by her achievements in the domain 

*Lener to Mm Uier, Jtnuiij t^tb. 1S93. 
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of dome^c legislation, but by the mark which she had lefb upon the 
peoples, the religions and the morals of the world. 

It is remembered of Andent Greece, cot that she inyented 
demagogues and murdered Socrates, but chat she taught the £rSt 
lessons of liberty Co the ancient world. It is remembered of 
Rome, not that her people went to see gladiatorial combats 
in the Colosseum or that she produced Nero, but that she 
bequeathed her language and literature to the Weft of Europe. 
It Is remembered of the Jews, cot that they were the molt 
disagreeable and turbulent people upon the shores of che 
Mediterranean, but chat they were the lint people to preach 
to the ancient world the creed of a single God.** 

So, sorely, would Bccain be judged and remembered by the man¬ 
ner in whi^ she had exercised the power, “ for some peculiar and 
inscrutable reason entrulted to her by Providence,*’ over the many 
races which had become the subjeft to her sway. It was in Asia, 
consequently, that the burden of her deftiny lay. And it was be¬ 
cause he held this to be so that for the paft six years there had been 
scarcely a minute of his spare time during which Asia, lea peoples, 
its politics, its religions, its pursuits,” had not been the uppermoft 
thought in his mind. 

“ It is only when you get to see and realise what India is— 
that she is the ftrength and the greatness of England—it is 
only then that you fed that every nerve a man may ftxain, every 
energy he may put forward, cannot be devoted to a nobler 
purpose than keeping tight the cords that hoid India to our¬ 
selves.*’* 


There was nothing in his dally life to suggest that his many in- 
terefts had become less. His aftiviry was as great, his versatility, if 
anything, greater than before. He had not been back in England 
many days before he became involved in wordy war^e, both in the 
House of Commons and in the press, with Mr. Bryce, then Chan* 
^peteb at Scutbport, March i 5 tb, iS$|. 
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ceilor of the Duchy of Laco^r, cpvcr his appomcmeats to the 
Southport bench. And no sooner hed he fiflished vith Bryce than 
he foufld other lifts to enter, " My row tHth Bryce being over, 1 
am inrolred in vacious ocher buccaneeang pursuits—ungaUantly 
dcooundag Lady Ocographers in Tbt Tims, picking a b^Me with 
Edmund Gosse, che critic, on a point of Egyptian archeology in the 
Atbtnam, and demolishing French claims to absorb Siam In the 
nineteenth century ” ‘ 

Buc such things tended more and more to become side i$sues» 
while the main ftream of his desires flowed in ever-increasing 
volume in the dire^Uon of service In the wider Selds which the 
Empire ofiered. And there were times when be girded heccely 
agaifift tl^e conftanc demands which Parliamentary Ufe made upon 
his time and energies. ** Oh! you can’t imagine the weary, weary 
ftnin of daily letters. I cannot afford a secretary sufficiently intelli¬ 
gent Co be of real use, and every day I have to sit down to some 
three hours of weary plodding... Thus, next week £ have got to go 
away making long speeches in the country. And all this while I 
have four or five articles on hand for magaanfcs, leAure for the 
Royal Geographical Society; business of boards, and che Lord 
knows what."* 

It would have been fudle to point out Co him that much of the 
work of which he complained was of his own making. He could no 
more change his nature than the leopard his spots. His passion, not 
merely for work, but for the thorough and detailed ^charge of 
every task that his reftiess fancy seized upon, pursued him with the 
relentless tenacity of che Eumcnides. 

From hii eaclieft days he had viewed with real apprehension a 
growing tendency to break down the natural barriers between the 
two sexes. And he opposed on principle any ftep which he 
suspeded of leading In that dire^on. ** The Terrace of the House 
is as crowded wich women u the Royal Enclosure at Ascot,” he 
complained. ** and the enccoacbments of che sex £11 me with indig¬ 
nation which no blandishments can allay.”’ When, therefore, it 

'Letter to Miu Letter, Jiue 4tb. tS^j. 
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SECOND JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD 
was proposed to admit vomea to membership of the Royal Geo* 
graphical Sodecy, it vas inevitable that he shovild throv himself 
heart and soul into a campaign againft so sacrilegious a suggeldon. 
In this matter he §till ^ood precisely where he did when as an under¬ 
graduate he had opposed t^ admission of women to the library of 
the Oxford Union. In some of his letters to the press he was not a 
little contemptuous of the powers of women. He conteAed in tot 
their general capability *‘to contribute to scientific geogtaphica 
knowledge.** He was convinced that their sex and training ren¬ 
dered them equally unfitted for exploration ** \ and he regarded 

the genus of professional female globe-trotters Jwith which 
America has lately familiarised us as one of the horrors of the latter 
end of the nineteenth century.** ^ But at the special General Meeting 
of the Society, which was held on July the ^rd to consider Lord 
Mayo’s proposal fi:)r the admission of women on the terms as 
men, he based his opposition chiefly on the ground of principle. 
Any success gained by the movement which sought to break down 
sex di^tinAioos would prove, not so much injurious to men as 
disa^troua to women. Voting on the que^on was close, but Lord 
Mayo’s motion was defeated by a majority of fourteen. 

'' I have palled off my cotabat againit the ladies at the Royal 
Geognphi^ Society successfully, having won at the second 
and final meeting by a vote of 172 to i}8. AU the papers ace 
very much down on me since * woman’s emancipation * is the 
fashionable tomfoolery of the day. The funny thing Is that 1 
won it by argument, as I made a sensible speech, while the 
other people with hi the easier case to defend, failed deploc- 
ably.”» 

In the meanwhile public attention was being drawn to parts of 
the world from which George Curaon had recently returned and in 
which he was profoundly intereAed. By the demands for terheocial 
concessions which France was making on Siam she succeeded la 
arousing serious apprehensions in Great Britain; and George 
Cuoon, faesh from his Itudy of the question on the spot, was in 

*Lemc CO TIm*/ of Mi; jtfi, iS;). 
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much demand as a wdrer. Siam has Cumed up as the que^oa of 
the hour, and inasmuch as I am the only man in England vho has 
been to all the countries concerned ... it gives me a posirioo of 
authority which que^ons in du Home, ietters in TU Times and 
airicles in the magazines assist to fortify, and which procures me 
even the notice and denunciation of the Parisian press.” ^ 

In the Nineteensb Centwy for July he explained the fafls of the 
problem, hs AuguA the same publication accorded pride of 
place to an article from his pen, setting forth the nature and gravity 
of the Issue as it adefted Great Britain. In its broad outlines the 
queftioo was a simple one. Ju$t as it was essential that Afghanistan 
should Stand a.< a buffer between India and Russia on the weft, so 
was it of the hlgheit importance that Siam should serve the same 
purpose between France and the Indian Empire on the eaft. There 
wu scmethbg sinifter in the coincidence that while the Cossack 
was patroiiing the Pamirs on the north-weft, French gun boats 
were threatening Bangkok on the south-ealt For this Itartling 
display of force on the part of France was the final assertion of 
claims which she had been industriously pushing to territory owned 
by Siam. Though her lawfiil boundary lay w^ to the ea$t of the 
Mekong river, she was claiming that rivet and ail the territory eaft 
of it as her own. " To support this patriotic theory maps have to be 
specially conftruded, hiftory re-written and political jurisdiction 
invented, proeestes from which the French imagination is the 
Ua in the world to tccoil; although It is unfortunate for the success 
of the design chat among these conArudtive artifts no two agree in 
tbeit palimpselt, either of hiftory or geography. ’ * * 

The que^on, however, was not so much one of the methods by 
which the French Colonial party sought to juftify the claims which 
they advanced as of the fteps which the British Government were 
prepared to take to protect British intere^. The need for definite 
aAion was imperative. 

'‘It is serious enough that we should now be spending 
millions to counterafl a Russian aggression on the one side 

(Letter to Mm Leiter, deted Juljr Mth. tS^j. 
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which OQc predecessof$ weie blind enough and Itupld enough 
to deny. It would be criminal to repeat the error by a like 
indiderence to French aggression on the other aide, agaioit 
which we are thus fully and early forewarned. The maintenance 
of Siam as a buflec State la essential in the intere^, not merely 
of that country nor even of the Indian Empire, but of the peace 
of the entire ea^rn hemisphere.” ^ 

It is a not unwarrantable assumption that Lord Rosebery’s 
Government were as anxious to ftave oS the pedl as their critics. At 
any tate, on July the jilt a Protocol was signed between Great 
Britain and France, in which the principle of a buffer State was 
accepted, and at a point north of Siam, where French territorial 
claims brought her into ditefl concad with the Burmese frontier, the 
creation of a small neutral State decided on. But the assent of France 
had been secured only at the expense of large concessions by Great 
Britain—the price of what George Cutzon regarded as the ineptitude 
if not the positive apathy of the Liberal Cabinet. The Siamese 
tragedy is now, I suppose, over. 1 raised a debate about it In the 
House yesterday. France has behaved criminally, England weakly, 
Siam foolishly; and when folly, weakness and crime are in comped- 
doo, it is the hfc named, as a rule, that wine.’** And he did not 
hesitate publicly to accuse the Government, not metely of declining 
to interfere, but by their apathy of afhially encouraging Prance in 
the course upon which she had embarked. 

Before the conclusion of the Protocol of July the ^iSt he had 
urged that no weak concession to sendment nor fear of decisive 
aftion should induce the British Government to acquiesce in, much 
less to precipitate, the approach of France to the Indian bonder. 
After he had become acquainted with Its terms he declared that the 
French, owing to apathy on the part of the British Government, 
had got far more, not only than they had a right to, but more than 
they had ever expefbed to get, and far more than their leading men 
on the spot had imagined that the British people would acquiesce 
in their obtaining. The result had been that ** Bridsh pceStige—and 

Ctfftmy, foe July, iS^j. 
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ic is upoa prestige that Empire depcods in the —has suffered 

greatly in these regions; grave p^ has been indided upoa the 
intereAs of Bncish coounetce, and we have been brought by $0 much 
the neater into approamate contaft with the great Power whose 
inters^ in the Ea$t are, as in many other parts of the world, antago¬ 
nistic to our own.”' 
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CHAPTER Xm 


THE PAMIRS AND AFGHANISTAN 

1894-55 

On the prorogation of Parliament George Cotzon turned with 
relief to the book which be had planned on China and Korea. ** I 
have begun writing my book on the Far £alt»*’ he told Miss Leiter. 

But there is no way to do it properly except absolute retreat as at 
Norwood. ... In London one can acTcr get two coosecutiTe 
hours.*'1 

He very soon become absorbed in the work. hare been 
sitting tight, Oh I so tight, working sometimes ten to twelve hours 
1 day. No dinners out, no society, no pleasures but the greater of 

ill-^oUtude.'** As he progressed he fotmd it inconvenient to 
treat the whole of the countries of which he wished to wrlu in a 
single volume; and he dedded to bring out in the summer or 
autumn, as a iirlt series of the problems o( the Far Esit, a volume 
on Japan, Korea and China, to be followed later by a second series 
embracing Tonking, Cochin China, Conibojia and Siam. On March 
the iith, he wrote, “ 1 have finished my book, * Problems of the 
Fat Bait,* first series.'* It was unfortunate chat circumstances pre* 
vented him from ever completing the second series which would 
have dealt with countries less well known chan those which formed 
the subjefl matter of the ficft. For some years he clung to the hope 
that he would find time to write it, but eventuaUy gave it up. “ 1 
am afraid my * forthcoming volume on Tonkin * will never forth- 
come at all,” he informed Mr. CoUes who at that time afbd as his 

*L<mc to Min Lerter. Novetnber istfa, tS^$. 

<lcrtec CO Mi» Leite^ ^bruax; 4 Ch, 1894. 
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literary ageot. Not a line of it is written cot, I fear, now ever will 
bc.'*^ Some small part of the material which he had coJIeflcd for 
it formed the basis of $ chapter on the capital of Annam in the 
poAbumous volume entitled ** Leaves from a Viceroy’s Noteboolc,” 
published in 1 ^z 6 . But except for this and the articles which he wrote 
on the Siamese que^o at the time, both the material which he 
coUefbed and the thought which he gave to it were lo$t to the 
public. 

The volume which he succeeded in completing certainly made 
its appearance at a molt opportune moment. War had jult broken 
out ^cwecn Japan and China over ICocea, a convulsion which 
immediately focussed the attention of Europe upon the three 
countries with which the book dealt. Tiats which had published 
a Bedes of articles from his pen while his journey was in progress, 
at once threw its columns open to him as an admitted authority on 
Fat Baitem queltions and the appearance of his own book was 
heralded by two long letters to that journal in which he sec forth the 
underlying causes of the conflifb and discussed the probable course 
of the war and its consequences. The pidhire which he painted of 
the GoTerrunent of Japan confident in the newly acquired efficiency 
of her military forces, ambitious and aggressive, engineering an 
adventure abroad which, by reviving dormant hiltorical memories, 
would appeal to the patriocism of her people and diAia^ their 
thoughts ft’om political difficulties at home, excited lively interelt. 
His rehearsal of events up to the moment of writing, fordEed by 
such definite Statements as that ten thousand Japanese troops had 
been despatched to the scene of a^on-»“ one soldier to protefb 
every Japanese resident in Korea*’—created confidence in his know¬ 
ledge of what was happening; and his judiciously balanced assertion 
that while the Japanese forces both naval and military were greatly 
superior in efie^veness to those of the Chinese, the resources of 
the latter were illimitable and her patieoce profound, Stimulated a 
desire for further and more detailed infocmatiofl. 

When, therefore, the book appeared a few days later, it was 
seized on with avidity and was discussed at length l^th In the daily 
press and the weekly Keviews. The widespread intereil which it 

*Letw dated April i±, 1S97. 
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THE PAMIRS AND AFGHANISTAN 
czdced was sot altogether due, however, to the circumstances 
attending its publication. That it was the outcome In part at leaSt 
of the personality of Its author is apparent from the cacute of the 
reviews themselves, for it is impossible to read the extraordinarily 
condifhng opinions which it elicited without suspefting that some 
at lealt of those who were o^nsibly reviewing a book were in 
reality dissecting an individual. The member for Southport had in 
fad become so dynam'c a figure in Parliamentary life that in the 
eyes of many people George Curxon the writer on Imperial ques* 
tioDS was tarred with the same brush as Geotge Curxon the puissant 
knight of the party arena. And even where party bias was absent 
his personality obtruded itself in his writings and excited the same 
ftrong feelings of atrradion and repulsion Chat it did in the many 
other fields of public afbvity in which he engaged. A reviewer in 
the Uttrofy World wrote in a Itrain of high praise of the ftyle and 
matter of the introdudory chapter; a critic in the Daily N«»^r dis« 
missed It contemptuously as unnecessary hjftrJonics, though not 
altogether out of keeping with the unrelieved commonplaceness of 
Mr. Curzon’s literary manner.’*' 

Those who difiered from hii views but devoted their comments 
to the book rather than to its author arrived at a much julter eftimate 
of its merits. A writer in the Wt/tmmster found the volume 

both pidures^e and philosophical and freely forgave the author 
'* the touch of the Corinthian in his ftyle for the numerous merits 
which his travel record *’ possessed. He found a little too much of 
the Imperialistic spirit in CufZOn*s writings ; but apart dom his 
views on questions of high policy, he confessed that his books 
showed ** so much knowledge, induftry and close observation that 
the carping critic *’ was fairly disarmed.* It was precisely the Im* 
perialism from which the Wsstminsttr dissented that ap* 

pealed mo^t Strongly to Tis Tmes. “ Faith and pride in the British 
Empire are, indeed, predominant in Mr. Curzon*! book, as they 
mu$t always be in the hearts and minds of all who know of Great 
Bricain*s work in the Balt.” And it seemed to the reviewer that he 

*Tbe Daitr Nnv of FebnMft toth. ta^6. Tbe two here refened to vsre 

wrirtec of tbe fcFunh editioo of w book, umd lo 1S96. 

*IP«frwivMr C^fU. AMgtft ztft, 1894. 
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vas fiot only '' an adyeotuious traveller with a keen eye for all tint 
is interelrtng and pidhitesque and a skilful descriptive writer,” 
bat that he was endowed with the far taier faculty of insight into 
the political and social conditions of the countries he visited.”' 

The same ^king di£ereace$ of opinion were noticeable in the 
comments of die weekly Reviews. The Satur^ Rtataf saw in the 
book a matked advance on his earliet work on Persia. ** There is, 
for one thing, much less of the controversial matter, which was a 
somewhat tiresome feature of that work. Our attention is more 
exclusively direded to the matter in hand and less to Mr. Curzon’s 
unicjue and meritorious knowledge of it.”* The SpeftaioTt on the 
otbu hand, was both patronising and critical. Mr. Oarzon was no 
doubt “ a diligent coUeftor of fa&s,” but he did not possess ” that 
inftinftivc appreciation of international affairs which is re^iisite 
for those who undertake to diagnose the conditions of three such 
kingdoms as Japan, Korea and Giina.” And having thus disposed 
of his pretensions to form a judgment of any value, the writer 
proceeded—unwisely as ic turned out—to devote the greater part 
of his article to combating one of the main contendons running 
through the book. ” Mr. Oirzon's view of Giina is that though 
China has a great deal of latent strength she is in no sense the for¬ 
midable Power she has been represented.” This view was then, with 
the aid of a quotation from Lord Wolseley, dismissed as being little 
worthy of consideration. ” Mr. Curzon infers that the Chinese are a 
very uowarlike people. The world will, we think, prefer the verdi^ 
of a soldier who hit met the Chinese in battle to that of a civilian 
who has done little but sniff the evil odours of Pekin tod, as he would 
doubtless be the firit to admit, has nothing that can be called iirft- 
hanrf knowledge of China,” * 

On the whole the public showed a truer ippreciadoo of the 
merits of the book than some of its teviewers. St. John Brodrick 
wrote CO him in India, giving him the impressions of the book 
which he had been able to gather. ” I think it has put a dnishing 
touch to the convidhon that you are a master of Ea^m affairs 

^Tbt Timt, teth, Jl$ 4 . 

Rivifw of Au^ft 

aTbe Sptfiskr of Au^c :S94. 
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THE PAMIRS AND AFGHANISTAN 
faised your already High reputation to the pinnacle which eodures.'* ^ 
From the other aide of the world he received equally gradf^og 
testimony. “ I vriU tell you about your book here/* wrote 
Spring-IUce £com Waatiiogtoo. ** It has been cootinually open in 
the U.S. State Department as well as quoted in the papers.*’* And 
diese indications of its success were confirmed by the demand fox 
it on the part of the public. It quickly ran through three editions, 
and when two years later George Curzon had ^ satisfaAion of 
learning that a fourth and revised edition was called for, he had die 
additional satisfafUon of appearing before the public in the rdle 
of a successful prophet. He would have been more than human if, 
in these circumAances, he had refrained from making use of the 
opportunity with which fiiee had furnished him, of a polite retort to 
his previous critics. Af^ reminding his readers of the central 
theme of the book when RiSt published, namely, the utter roctenoess 
of Chinese Administration and the certainty of mllittty disaster in the 
case of confiifl with a well-equipped foe, and recalling the scepticism 
with which these views had been received in some quarters, he 
permitted himself the following comment: Somehow or other 
the evil odours of Pekin seem, after all, to have left a correft impres¬ 
sion upon my civilian coftrils; and so fair-minded a cdtic as the 
Sptftator will not, I am sure, grudge to a writer who has dared to 
prophesy the rare sadsfaftion of success.*’* 

A writer in the Aca 4 eif^ bad said, when the book Rift came out, 
that it would not be the author’s fitult If it did not keep Its place 
permanently among standard authorities upon the peoples and 
politics of the Far Eaft. It may certainly be said to have done so, 
for there is in George Curzon’s handwriting a note of the royalties 
which he received on it which shows that its sale continued fteadily 
year by year for ten years from the date of its fixft publication to 
ipoj, when the fourth edition was presumably ezhiufted. 

These references to “ Problems of the Far Ea^t ** have carried us 
into the future, and we muft now return to pick up the thread of the 
oarraclve where we dropped it in the Spring of 

•LMh d«ted, OOober Sda, iIm* 

*L«nef dited Much tit, iS^t. 
iPtehcf to the fowth c^tloo. 
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George CutTon’s whole outlook &t this time was dominated by a 
determinatioo to visit the Pamirs aod Afghanistan. He was obsessed 
with the idea that failing such a journey the elaborate pcogramme of 
Asiatic travel which he had mapped out for himself would be 
incomplete. And to leave any task unfin ished was to George 
Curzon little better than to &II altogether. This explains the sacri¬ 
fices which he made in order that he might carry it through, and the 
^bborn determination which he displayed in breaking down one 
by one the obstacles which kept cropping up in the way of its 
accomplishment. For years pajt he had been gathering information 
concerning the Pamirs and on a day of comparative leisure on an 
Atlantic iinti in iSpa he had collated the material which he had 
coUedUd. "*l have done a lot of work,” he noted in his diary, 
** having gone through and annotated all my Pamir notes and 
extradb accumulated for the ptSt six years.” And as fat back as the 
beginning of i8^t he had written to Lctd Lansdowne, then Viceroy 
of India, iofonning him of his desire to visit India the following 
winter with the ulterior objedb of making his way as a private and 
unoiHcial courift” into Afghanistan. The reply which he received 
had not been very encouraging. As a bomber of Parliament he 
could not hope co figure In the eyes of the Amir as a private traveller; 
and in any cue experience had shown that the Amir’s unwillingness 
to admit any Englishman into Afghanistan was not likely to be 
easily overcome. The Viceroy had added that he was himself moSt 
anxious to see some departure from the attitude of aloofness which 
that potentate had adopted, and with this objefb in view wu hoping 
either that the Amir would consent to pay a visit to India, or, dter- 
natively, that he would he wzllirtg to teceive a Mission from the 
Indian Government in bis own country. 

In face of these difficulties George Curxon had given up his 
idea of visiting India in x dpi. But he had kept both the Pamirs and 
Afghanistan coo£tandy in mind, and having successfully curied 
through his second journey round the world, had determined to 
concentrate his energies on bringing oS this final expedition. Ibere 
were now, however, In addition to local difiiculties in India, the 
uncertainties of the political siruauon at home. “ People say,” be 
wrote in June 1893, that we arc beginning to make some impres- 
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won on the Gov'ernmeat. .. . Their majoaty is dviadHng and the 
spirit of their followers is not high,** And early in i S94 these uncer¬ 
tainties were added to by rumours of Mr, Gbditone*s impending 
letiremenf, “ All the world is agog about the old man's resignation, 
He is supposed to have made Ms la^ speech as Prime Minister 
yesterday and to have gone down to the Queen to-day to resign.” ^ 
He thought that this muit mean an early appeal to the country ; 
but the situation changed from day to day, and the political prophets 
were at a discount- On March the nth he wrote : “ The political 
wotid here is so full of uncertainty that from week to week one 
cannot tell what the day will bring forth, Glad^ne's retirement and 
Rosebery's appointment have had the curious and paradoxical cfle^ 
of temporarily strengthening their patty.” ^ Less than a month later 
the pendulum had swung back again —** The Government is gr>mg 
badly, and things look as though they were drawing on tow^s a 
smash.”* 

Nevertheless, he continued his preparations. The mission of 
which Lord Lansdowne had spoken in: S91 became an accomplished 
fadl in the autumn of 1893. But Lord Lansdowne's term of oifice 
was then drawing to a dose, a Liberal Government was in power at 
home, and George Curzon's reque^ to be petrMcced to accompany 
it had been refused by an unsympathetic S^retary of Stan, He had 
determined, therefore, to see what he could do by dire^ appeal to 
the Amir himself, and in April had written him a letter in which he 
set forth his desires, A copy of the original draft, which covered 
seven sheets of foolscap in his own hand-writing, was engrossed on 
vellum and despatched to the Amir through the hands of Sir T. S, 
Pyne, then in the service of the latter at Kabul. It was a maiterly 
document. The opening paragraphs wete devoted to a lengthy 
Itatemenc of the writer’s admiration for the Amir, of his feelings of 
ai!ectlon for Afghanilun and of the consistency—liberally fordfied 
with judiciously selected extrafls from his speeches and writings— 
with which he had urged his countrymen at all co€ti to uphold 
the integrity and independence of that country. The ground 


‘L«tter to Mim Ldtu, March aad, rS^ 
*L£ttez to Mifts Lciter, March tith, <894, 
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liaving thus been suitabJy prepaid, he came to the heart of the 
matter: 

" Throughout this time it has been my principal and inces¬ 
sant desire to be permitted to 7isit the dominions of Your 
Highness; so that I might both oiTer m; salaams to the povei- 
fol and liberal minded Sorereign of whom 1 have so often 
written and spoken; ted also that I might be able to Aand up 
in the British House of Commons, when the aflaits of India and 
Afghanistan were being discussed, to silence the mouths of the 
slanderers and to say to the British GoTeinment and the 
British people: ' I have mysdf been to Kabul as the gucSt 
of His Highness the Amir. I baye conyetsed with this gteac 
Soyereign. I can speak for his sentiments. I desire co proceA 
his interelts.* Khorasan I have seen and visited ; I have been 
in Bokhara and Samarkand. I have ridden to Chamao, and I 
have sojourned at Peshawar. But the donainions of Your 
Highness which are situated in the middle of all these territories 
Uke unto a rich Aone in the middle of a ring, I have never been 
permitted to eatet; and the person of Your Highness which is 
in your own dominions like unto the sparkle in the heart of the 
diamond, I have nor been fortunate enough to see. Many 
books and writings 1 have Studied and have talked to many 
men; but I would fun converse wlcb Your Highness, who 
knows more about these questions than do all other men, and 
who will perhaps vouchsafe to throw upon my imperfefb 
knowledge the full ray of truth.” * 

It was not enough, however, that he should obtain the consent 
of the Amir. No sooner had it become known that George Curzon 
had decided to make the attempt to reach Kabul than opposition in 
official quarters hardened. ” I am terribly worried, Russian 
Goveroment having made spiteful and frivolous objections to my 
journey. Rosebery bacb me up; but Kimberley has developed 
the obstinacy of mulish ignorance.”^ He had arranged to leave 

'Fm gf ^ tbore etuad. tegetbet witb » brief tceouae o( ebe eareuaCtancee lo 
vhkb hie 9^el( toXibul vu undertekea, eppeend la acbeptu 00 cbe Aoirof Afahsaii* 
Ha ia " Tidee af ThtcI.” publltbed ia 191). 

>L«ttacto bfin Letter, deled Jul; tetb. 1194. 
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THE PAMIRS AND AFGHANISTAN 
England on August the 4th» and as the hour of departure approached 
opposition gathered Strength. “ Everybody is worrying, worrying, ' 
worrying about my journey and trying to put spokes In my wheel 
The Viceroy has sent an idiotic tdegram &om India. The fad is 
none of these Govenxmeot ofheiab wants me to do a thing that they 
never have been able to do themselves, and all the forces of red tape 
are againfl me.*' ^ 

On arrival at Bombay he was met by letters and telegrams inform' 
ing him that it was useless his proceeding, since the Government 
of India were convinced that his proposed journey was undesirable 
Bom every point of view. All this meiely simulated him to increased 
activity. Letters and telegrams were brushed aside; without an 
hour's delay he left Bombay, spent two days and three sleepless 
nights in the train, and then drove sixty miles to Simla, reaching lus 
delation on the third day after leaving Bombay. Here he pleaded 
his cause in person—firlt with General Btackenbury, whom he 
knew, and then with the Viceroy, begging the latter to submit 
his case once more to Council This he did, being himself all along 
rather In my favour. My holt (General Brackenbury) backed up the 
proposal, and the Council, which a fortnight before had dedded 
fua cfift againit it, finally acquiesced." ^ His point once gained, there 
was nothing to keep him longer in Simla, and he hurried back Co rail 
head at Kilka and ^ence to Rawal Plndi. From his railway carriage 
he wrote on Augult the ajth: 

" I am now trailing up through sweltering heat to Rawal 
Find! whence I hope Co cover the two hundred that 
separate me from my companion in Kashmir in three days, 
part driving, part tiding. The result, howevet, of all these 
debys before and hurty now is that it will be vety dWcult to 
get the camp together, and that I have no dme to get a native 
servant, which is quite indispensable. How far these and other 
remaining obitacles will Still retard my journey 1 cannot say. 
But it can scarcely be that after vanquishing so much 1 should 
S 611 have to face failure.'* 

*Lerter to Miu L«lt«x, dated JUI7 i7tli. 1S94. 

*Lemr to Mfu l^ter, AoguA i}th, 1894. 
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He was right. Before he left Kashmir he received the Amir’s 
invitation to visit him at Kabul ; and before the end of the year he 
had visited the ftirthermoSt outpc^ts of the Indian Empire in the 
secluded valleys of the Hindu Kush; had crossed its outermost 
boundary on the frozen ftinges of the Pamir; had located the hidden 
sources of the Oxos river; had pitched his tent in the heart of 
Afghanistan, and had retutned triumphant to India, carrying in his 
pocket the Amiris written acceptance of the official invitation 
which had been extended to him six months earUer to visit England. 
The whole enterprise affords an excellent example of what, all 
through his life, he was able to accomplish by sheer determination 
not to accept Mure. “ You have certainly had a marvellous suc¬ 
cess,” wrote St. John Brodrick, on Decemher the 27th, 1894, “ and, 
as I told you (unlike your other journeys), you have had an admiring 
public here watching all your movements. To-day for instance, 
there is a laudatory leader in the Maning Post, and the paragraphs 
are countless.” 

From every point of view the achievement was a remarkable one. 
Some part of the journey entailed no little physical hardship and 
demanded considerable ftamina. ** Melting as I now am,” be wrote 
ffom the sweltering heat of the Punjab, “on this day a month 
hence I should probably give the half of what I possess in the world 
to feel even moderately warm ” ; and he added whimsically—“ Why 
travellers do these things no one knows ; lea^ of all the travellers 
themselves.”^ In the course of the double journey to the Pamirs and 
Afghanistan he covered on foot or on horseback dose upon eighteen 
hundred miles, much of it over some of the worft mountain track 
in the world. During the Pamir sedtion of the journey he averaged 
over twenty-one triiles a day during fifey-four marching days, and 
in Afghanistan his daily march average was rwenty-seven miles; 
a performance all the more creditable in view of the hSt that he 
started die journey handicapped by a recently sprained ankle. 

The work of exploratioa in the Pamirs for which he was awarded 
the gold medal of the Royal Geographical Sodety was described in 
three papers in the Geographiol Journal for July, Augu^ and 
Septembu 1896. They esdM the higher admiration of the Piesi- 
‘l«ner to Mhc Leitex, Aeguft tjth, 1894. 
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dcQt of tbe'Sodet^f, Mr., afcerwatcds $li Gemeat, Msirkhsjn, wKo 
decUced that he could not recoiled acf pepcr in the whole senes of 
the Society which displayed such exhaustive knowledge and critical 
pcwcr and which would be of equally permanent value to geogiaphi' 
cal ftudents. “ I wish with your concurreace,*' he wrote on Sep* 
texnbei the it^ 6 , ** to propose to the Council that the tbiee 
parts should be published as a small separate volume, for they are 
much too valuable to be birried in a periodical, and ought to be in 
a fonn which will be more accessible.’* This was done, and the 
volume itself was reprinted two years later. 

The grandeur of the scenery provided an apt subjed for the des* 
criptive writing that appealed so Itrongly to him. Of the Hunra 
valley above Gllgit he wrote that it was undoubtedly one of fhe 
mcdt remarkable scenes in the world. ** Nature seems to exert her 
supreme energy, and in one chord to exhaust almost every note in 
her va^ and majefdc diapason of sound. She shows herself in the 
same momenc tender and savage, radiant ^nH appalling, the relent* 
less spidc that hovers above the ice*cowers and the gentle patroness 
of the field and orchard, the tutelary deity of the haunts of men.** 

But his Monograph was far more than a desciiptive narrative of 
his journey. It comprised learned disquisitions on the odgin and 
meaning of names such as Pamir and Oxus; useful Information 
about the climate ar^ fauna of the locality; an elaborate and 
closely reasoned argument in support of his contendoa that a 
Ateam issuing from two ice caves at the snout of a glacier two 
thousand feet below the Wakjb-jir pass in the Wakhan Pamir, weft 
of the Tagdumbash, was the tme source of the rivet; and finally an 
exhaustive account of the travellers of various nadonalides who 
from the commencement of the Christian era were known to have 
visited the region. It was chara^rised by “ the abUify and com* 
pleieness with which,” in the words of die President, such work is 
always done by you.” George Cujzon himself for it that 

it tras an attempt to resume, e;^ound, and collate the refexeoces 
of the paft in the light of modem knowledge and to show what the 
Pamirs really are as viewed from die double ftandpoint of hiftorical 
mention and personal experience.” And few who are familiar with 
the volume v^ deny the success of his attempt. 
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The Monogtaph ptoyide$, iodeed^ an excellent example of the 
method ajid uiduStry which hare mote than once been Aated in 
^es« pages to hare been a main source of Geoige Curzon*s success 
in When presenting him with the Patron’s Gold Medal at the 
Annual Gecerd Meetix^ of the Royal Geogtaphical Society on 
May the ayth, z 893»the Pusident, a^r explaining that the award 
was made for Hs geographical work in Persia, which had resulted 
in the compilation of the beSl exiitiog fnap of dial country, his 
inr^tigations in French Indo-China and Korea, his coloration of 
the Pamirs and his deteemination of the true course of the Oxus 
riTer, observed, 

“ 1 believe that the thoroughness and excellence of your work 
in connexion with these journeys mainly influenced t^ decision 
of the Council. ... By diligent and exhaustive research you 
made yourself intimately acquainted with the history of the 
geography of those countries which you had intended to 
e^lore... Speaking with knowledge, I believe that no travel¬ 
ler &om this country since the days when Sir Henry Rawlinson 
was young, has approached your excellence in this respe&” 

Hothing could have been truer. Ob his way out to India he had 
wrirten to Miss Leiter —1 am reading hard bookx conneded with 
my journey. The secret of successful Inquiry is by reading to have 
sifted out the superft^ous and well>known In advance.” ^ And in 
thanking the Society {ot the honour which it had be^owed upon 
him he acknowledged that long, careful and Odious preparation 
had always seemed to him to be almoft the BtSt essential of travel. 

** If any traveller came and said to me—‘ What would you 
recommend to any one going to undertake a journey in distant 
parts ?’ I would say to him, * In the first place, consult all the 
hlgbeg and molt reliable authorities you can find. Id the 
second place, read every book, good, bad or indifierent that 
has been written on the countxy you propose to visit, so that 
you may know what to do. In the third place, no super- 
CcRu d«cetl AogoA Stb, 1194. 
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fluom baggage—it only employs extra time and men; in the 
fourth plftM, realise that travel has not only its uddents and 
adventures, but also its humour; and in the place * ”— 

here came the opportunity, too good to be loit, for a hit at 
those who had placed obstacles in his way —** * never 
expeA any encouragement from the Government of your 
country.* ** 

The Afghan part of tbe journey was in its way as remarkable an 
achievement as the Pamk trek. A handful of Europeans employed 
by the Amir had ere now made their way to Kabul. After long 
discussion and negotiation an Mission from die In dian 

Government had been peiroiitmd to enter tbe country to discuss 
widi its ruler outstanding questions concerning the demarcation of 
the Rondel. But no private cravcUct had ever hitherto succeeded 
in extrading ^m Abdur Rahman an invitation to cross the border. 
And George Curzon was not a little elated at his success. ** Here I 
am all tigli,” he wrote from Kabul, on November the aoth. “ I 
arrived yeAetday, and had a great reception. Came in with an escort 
of about two hundred cavalry, Streets lined with troops and crowds 
about. Am lodged in the Palace and have a suite of four large 
rooms, lit with innumerable candles in lustres and chandeliers. All 
the furniture is very sumptuous. The sheets of my bed ate cerise 
coloured gUk, the pillow is of flowered silk and the quilts of silk and 
brocade with gold and silver lace trimming.** ^ He spent a fortnight 
in the capital as die Amir*s gue^ and during chat time he had 
constant interviews with his holt, lasting often &om three to four 
hours at a rime. That he made a very deep impression both upon 
Abdur Rahman himself and upon his elded son, Habibullah Khan, 
is evident &om the freedom with which they talked to him on every 
imaginable subje^ It was in reply to a quedion pur to the Amir 
by George Curaon that he announced for the BxSt rime that it was 
bis deflnite desire that he should be succeeded by Habibullah. This 
in &ce of rise ostentatious detennlnation of the Queen to secure the 
succession for her own rive year old son. 

He found that the Amir had very definite views of tbe obligations 
*leae* to Ma. H. WUa. 
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o£ Gwat Bnt&in towards his coaotry. He held that on the occurrence 
o£ any && of aggression agalnSt his frontier on the norths Great 
Britain was indubitably committed to despatch troops to his aid. 
He had tried to obtain, financial help from the Govemmect of India 
for the conStru^on of an elaborate series of fortifications along his 
northern'border, and bad been bitterly disappointed at his la^ of 
success. He could not understand why the Government of TnHia 
went on spending money on forts on the ftonrier between TnHia and 
AfghanilUa instead of on dieir true frontier again^ Russia. It was 
in the coarse of rids discussion that he made use of a striking phrase 
which George Ouzon quoted some years later in one of his molt 
brilliant speeches on the frontier question in the House of Commons 

“ We are members of the same house, and to that house there 
should be but one wall.” 

The Amiris relations with the Govemment of India were cold- 
He had for long been childishly anxious to visit England, and was 
annoyed be<^use the invitation had been so long delayed. For this 
reason, when at length he received an official intiniadon that a 
visit from would be welcomed, he refrained from answering it, 
and determined that when he did so he would ignore the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State. It was In pursuance of this decision, 
doubtless, that he seleded George Curzon as his messenger and 
entruited h|vn with a letter of acceptance addressed ro the Prince of 
Wales. Only on the formers molt eamelt solicitation did he agree 
to follow this up with an official acceptance addressed to the Sec¬ 
tary of State. 

It was fortunate, perhaps, that In the end circumitances pr^ented 
him from carrying out his proposed visit, fbt his ideas of the Govern^ 
meat of Great Britain and of the manner in which he would be r^ 
ceived by it were such as were necessarily foredoomed to disappoint* 
ment. ** His conception df die British Govemment is a very 
curious one. He evidently tbinlfc that the House of Commons is 
the Govemment; that it coosiSs of sii hundred wise men (Great 
Heavens I); that they will all be assembled solemnly to discuss the 
afhurs of Afghanistan when he comes to England, a nd that he 
will be introduced with his Munshi to make a speech and to explain 
to diem his grievances, whereupon die whole body will behave like 
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THE PAMIRS AND AFGHANISTAN 
the Ba.b7locdans ofi the Plains of Dura, and vill fill down and 
recognise him as the greatelt of men.” ^ 

Tbt Anur raised no obje&ion to his gueA visiting Kandahar and 
retuming to India via New Chaman. He accordingly left Kabul on 
December the ^rd and reached British terdtory once mote on 
December the iSth. 

His Stay in Kabul was destined to have an important induence on 
his attitude towards Afghanistan in after years when, as Viceroy of 
Lidia, he was called upon to up ofticial relations with its 
ruler. He learned the causes of Abdur Rahman's dislike and diiindt 
of the Indian Government i he formed a most favourable opinion 
bod2 of the character and ability of HabibuUah, and was able to 
corxe^ the false estimate generally held in England and elsewhere 
of the position which he occupied in AfghaoUtan and of his chances 
of succeeding to the throne. Above all, he had e^blished cordial 
personal teladons with the Amir and was fully informed of the view 
which the latter took of the obligations of Great Bdtain towards his 
country. The Amir, in his turn, was very Evourably impressed with 
his gue^ whom he thought “ a very genial, hard-working, well- 
informed, experienced and ambidous young man.*' He enjoyed his 
witty sallies and laughed at his amusing llodes, and confessed his 
admiradon for the skill with which he extraded infbrmatioo ftom 
him on important topics. In his autobiography he told how George 
Cumoa had succeeded in making him commit hiing^lf on the ques¬ 
tion of the succession. 

** In a humorous conversation in 1894 he began his remarks 
by a joke and ended them with a moSt important political 
que^on as to who would be my successor. I, having already 
committed myself in a joke, could not refuse to give my views 
on the matter more fully than 1 odginally intended. Luckily, 
however, the conversation took place In a small pdvate room 
where there were not mote than two or three persons present 
to hear what I said.” * 

*ProiD ft flMCfiorftodvpa dram tip by Cuscc ee tbe posidoo o£ 

KftbfdieiS9). An account of Bome of the mote bumorom pottiftaa gflia to WT f le TW 
vitta tbe Attic vill be fecod in Cbaptec m of Tales of Travd.” 

a*' Tbe tiff of Abdur BaHman, Asile of AfgbaatftnB,** published 10 ipco. 
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On the way home George Cucon apect a week visitiog the Somali 
coaa and six days in Cairo, reaching England at the end of January, 
Here, as will be explained in the next chapter, he foviad much to 
occupy him, more particularly in connedioa with a brief yisic to 
the United States in the following April. 



CHAPTER XJV 


GOUB.TSDIP AND UA&RZAGE 

1 $$0-189) 

Georgb Cub2on nvunbored amon^ hU personal fnends many 
talented and beautiful ‘women. And their companionship counted 
for much in a life that wzs ncvct lacldng in fullness. Yet be remained 
a bachelor till comparatiTely late in life, being thixty-siz before his 
marriage took place. Perhaps the memories which he entertained of 
one of the companions of his younger days in whose case it had 
once seemed likely that the chee^ul camaraderie which charac¬ 
terised his intercourse 'with the 'women of his circle, would blossom 
into a wartoer and more intimate relationship, held too large a place 
in his heart and mind to admit of the easy entry of new a&^oos. 
“ Well, now,** he wrote to St. John Brodrick in 1886, when he 
realised that hopes which he had cherished were doomed to disa|^ 
pointment, ** I suppose I settle down into a more certain (at any 
rate for a time) celibacy.** ‘ 

Yet his innate lore of beauty and warm-hearted sociabUity waned 
against a life of solitude, and in the end he sought and foimd the 
intimate intellectual and emotional companionship which marriage 
alone of ail human telarionships is capable of giriog. He once said 
of a man’s wedding day that it was the commencement of extreme 
happiness, discreditable indiflerence or superiarive misery.** ^ There 
was never any doubt under which of these categories hia own nup¬ 
tial day had fallen. From £s€t to hii relations with Mary Vidoria, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Leiter of Washington and Chicago, were 
chaniCfcerised by the tender beauty of an evergreen romance. 

*Leran dated Decembe t i 4 th, 1BS6. 
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CURZON. 1891 

A chance meeting in a London ballioom In the summer of rS^o 
had quickly led to something much more than mere acquaintance¬ 
ship. Bach tecegnised in the other tastes and inteteAs vhich pro¬ 
dded the basis of a natural and easy intercourse; and when on the 
t 7 t of bidding each other fuewcll at the close of the London season 
he gare her, as a memento of the parties and pursuits which they 
had enjoyed together, an amulet, she returned the compliment by 
taking a pearl &om her chain—** almost the only thing that is my 
very own and having it set as a ftud and tiepin for him “ as 
emblematic of the tear I shed on Jeavii^ London/^ ^ 

They had already found too much in common to contemplate 
losiog touch with equanimity, and a regular correspondence soon 
took the place of tiie Sequent meetings of the London season. From 
the Tyrol she wcote telling him of the mountain ptnnaclftsi like 
cathedral spires, teaching so fax up to Heaven that I think sometimes 
that they mult reach there,” and the Alpine villages “ leaning against 
the proud old mountain that seemed to wind Its Strong arms around 
them.” * On her way through London to catch the Steamer home 
they enjoyed a brief re-union, and then she wrote to him from mid 
ocean—" We have had a merciless voyage &om Queenstown. We 
sailed into a furious Itorm, and for four days doatod on a turbulent 
sea of misery. Almost everyone has succumbed, some fear we will 
ainlcj others hope so, but 1 fer from it, for hope life are sweet,” 
Later, on hearing news of his work in his conitiruency, she wrote to 
congratulate him on his progress with the eleflors—The Southport 
speech is splendid; how 1 wish I were there to hear and help.”^ 
Before long she had matters of political interelt on her side of the 
Atlantic to write about. Life in Washington appealed to her; it 
had 50 many Intere^ besides gaiety which were lacking in New 
York. " It has been particularly interesting lately, and Lord Salis¬ 
bury has given Blaine a great surprise in bringing the Behring 
Sea question before the Supreme Co^... I have seen both Blaine 
and the Speaker since. Blaine at heart is glad to have die ques¬ 
tion taken out of his hands.” * 

’Letter dated Augult ifl, tS^o, 

Augoft iSpe. 
iWd., N&remba 4 tb, 1S90. 

January 19th, rSg:. 
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COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 

Fafly in che Nev Year G«orge CoBon Igam^^ \nth ala™ of the 
total deStnidioii of Mis. Leket^s house in Washington hre. Miss 
Letter happened to be away when the catastrophe occurred; but 
she wrote him gn^i^hic accounts of ^ aftennath^the Starred ruins 
frosn w h ich she sought to retrieve soroe of her possessions a nd the 
nervous shock whi^ some at of its inmates had sultsuned. 
This elidted &pm him some typical CMoments on the efieA of cases 
upon the human organism, '* How is it chat people ever lose their 
heads ? 1 am sure alarm, czdtcment, danger would Steady. One 
might be afwd—deadly afraid—chat is according to one*s nature, 
but I do not understand loss of presence of miod or mental dis> 
tracdon.”^ This from St Mono, where he was ^ying for his 
health and was working at his book on Persia, of whose progress 
he. wrote with obvious satisfaAion. hte inteie^ in it was certainly 
not simulafftd —** 1 am too delighted that Volume I is completed; 
it can only be splendid since you wrote it—and all since O&ber^ 
wonderful T** 

Duxiag the summer of xS^i, which the Leiteis spent in London, 
Persia became a bond of companionship between them, ‘'And 
now good-bye,** she wrote, on leaving England in September; 
“ every blessing to you and good luck m yoor beloved Persia.*** 
In due course she received the promised presentadon copy of the 
book which they had discussed so frequently together, and wrote in 
June 1892—“ * Persia * has come .... I am more than delighted to 
have it, as 1 feel I knew it in is infancy when, of being bound 

and pxinted, it cov et ed niiigg of MS. and filled die old brown hag 
on OUT various journeys. 1 shall prove my devodon to Ic by reading 
it all as we travel through the Weft this summer.** She nezr spoke 
of a plan to come to Barope in the autumn. “ Your movements 
depend en tirely on the eledions. Even If the TJhgfak win, they 
will not ftay in long, so you cannot go v er y far away on diat' one 
laft wander,* as you will be too much needed at the h^lfy^ of your 
party.*’* Nevertheless, as we have seen, no sooner was Lord 

•Lemc dated ^beoaff ^ 1S91. 

Febraai; aoth, 1I91. 

X/W., Septeober Stb. t 4 <* 
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Salisbor^s Gomomect delated in the House of Coznioons than 
George CuBoa packed up tfae old brown bag and Started on his 
second journey round the world, 

In NoTcmber Miss Lelcet wrote to him in China, telling him of 
her plans for the winter—" We cross for two months sailing on the 
Teutonic on the 30th of November, and we go to a southern clime 
—Egypt or tht South of France and return hw in the spring to get 
into the new house,... Do cate of yourself in those de^tute-of 
-comfort countries and don’t get ill on thK ‘ one hSt wander I * t 

On his return ftom Asia he ran across Mrs. Leiter and her 
daughter in Paris where they, too, were breaking their journey 
borne, and dined with them at their hotel, the Venddme, before 
crossing to England the nezi day to resume his Parliamentary dudes. 

The journey that he had ju^ completed was not after all to be 
" the one lalt wander ” ; there was Still another incursion into the 
heart of Asia upon which he had set his heart. " The whole tiling 
is mapped out for me by the Indian Government direftiy 1 can go.’* 
But the journey to the Pamirs and possibly Afghanistan, could only 
he done in the summer and he could scarcely absent himself from 
the House of Commons and his constituency so soon after his recent 
tour, and he would have to ezerdse patience. He could afford to 
wait, for his proje&ed book on the countries of the Far Eaft had 
yet to be written and the trip to the Pamirs " would exhaust my 
Central Asia programme and leave me a contented and sedentary 
slave.”* 

They saw little of one another this summer for Misa Leiter spent 
only a few days in London before sailing for tiie Uiuted States in 
May; but they kept up a regular correspondence, be keeping her 
informed of his aflivides and she commenting on the political 
situation in England as it appeared through American glasses. 
**What a dreadful rimg you have been ha^g in the Houses 
BiblicaJ epltiiets recklessly applied and G.O.M. as Herod, and 
Chflmhftflain as Judas.” * A little later she gave him the American 
view of the attitude of Great Britain towards the Siamese question 

*L«tttr diod NoTODbet 71^^ 1I9S, 
h£treb iSdt, iS$5. 

SUid., Aagatt jtd, 1S93. 
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Ifl which he was so keenly ioten^d. There was little praise, 
apparently, for the figure cut by ^ liberal Goretoment in the 
matter, opinion at Washington being that a Cooservanve Govern* 
meat would have aSed with greater credit. ^ 

In August his hopes of bringing off his jootney to Afghaniltan 
were suddenly raised. An Indian mission was being despatdied to 
Kabul, and he asked Lord Kimberley, then Secretary of State for 
India, for permission to accoo^any it —** It is one of the dreams of 
my life,’* he told Miss Lexter. But Ik was very £ar from bdng 
ptrttma ff'aia with the Liberal party, mom pardculady on account of 
what were regarded as his jingo views on Indian fironder queftions. 
He had recently been aMailgH la die Gladdonian press as an alarmist 
flnH a Russophobe, Lord Kimberley proved obdurate. In his 
disappointment he hocn the support which be 

received &om across the Atlandc^ for Miss Leitet not only sym* 
pathised with him in his imrude towards Russia, but was able to 
give him infomtadoo whidi tended to coofi.fTP his suspidoos of 
Russian intendoos on tbe Patoixa. A Russian geotleman of high 
Nation had been talking grandiloquently and indiscreetly—of ^ 
intentions of tbe Russian forward party in that part of die world; 
and in Septexnber he wrote to thank hex for what she had been 

able to tell htm. ** What you told me about tbe G... D... A. 

was also txtrtmtiy vclmbk^ because it confirms horn high quarters 
die suspidons which I have had for some tixne.*** 

But despite Lord Kimbexley^s refusal, he could not keep his mind 
away from the Pamirs, and be wrote constantly of his plans for 
getting there. If the present Government Say in, as looks likely, 
through die impending session, then 1 shall try to work the Pamirs 
next suromer^the laA wild cry of freedom (*** In January, x8^ 
he wrote hope:hilfy-~'^ Pamir plan is taking sh^>e ” ; and a fort¬ 
night later he told her that he hoped to have got his book on the 
Far Eaft into the printers* hand< ** before I dart for Pamirs.** Widi 
spring thc political uncertainries consequent on Mr. Glad¬ 

stone’s reaigoarion, and he tried to form an eaimate of tbe extent 

>LeRB( dated Aogoft 

AsguA 23 id, tl9$. 
ilbid., NoTceobtt 121^ sl 9 S. 
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to wHch his ptospefls of reaching the Pacoirs were affefted—** If 
there is no immediate probaHlity of a dissolution, I shall make the 
Pamir trip j if, owing to the fear of an election which does not, 
after all, rake place, I lose my chance of going to the Pamirs, I shall 
then go to India and I bdiere I can get a special inTicatioa £com the 
Amir of A^haoiitan to go up as hb gue^ to Kabul, the fiift English- 
man (If 1 succeed) who has ever been so fevoured.**^ 

In the meantime the Leiters w ere touring in America and Miss 
Leiter wrote him vivid descriptions of the country through which 
they passed-'lands of a burning sun and of monotonous Stretches 
of endless cotton fields—which mu^t have recalled a flying visit 
which he had paid to the home of Amelie Rivee on his way across 
America eighteen months earlier. As he had travelled across Vir¬ 
ginia he hid been Struck by his own familiarity with the scenery 
gained from the description of it in that wtiter^s books, for he found 
it, as he had plfhired it, “ wild, unkempt, sparsely and irregularly 
culrivaced with sweeping pine-clad hills and virgin woods, every- 
thbg up and down and without sy^m ox order, the soil piwter- 
natv^y and sanguinecusly ted.”* 

In June, Miss Leiter spent a day or two in London on her way to 
the continent, when die possibilities of the Pamir trip were ex- 
hauflively discussed and a derimte dedsion taken to make a supreme 
effort to carry it through. Plans were matured, and on July the x jth 
he wrote—“ The mail by which I go will leave England on Friday 
the 3td.” Nothing happened to upset dus arrangement, and at la^ 
on August the 4th, he found himself n routs for India and wrote 
in high spirits from the train as he sped across Europe —** I spent 
the BiSt few hours in writing my second letter about Korea to Ths 
Timt and po^d it at Aix les Bains. . . . Read my book when it 
reaches you and tell me what you think of it” 

She <hd not wait for the book; she read his article and letters 
to the papers with avidity. His letters on die problems of the Far 
Ealt delighted her, they put the situation so very cl early/* 
as she was careful to lafocm him, “not to the ta^ of the French 
papers.” She found French feeling against En gland and the Im* 
<LeRet dated Much ntb. tS^ 

•NoM £1001 i dkrr a joume; tcuod the vodd la iS9a. 
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COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 

perkliA policy vith which George Oif?nn ^ns idondfied Tcry bittef> 
and 6:0m Baden Baden ahe ^totc giring him, as was her cultom, 
snch political news as sh^ could gather. Hatted of England was 
tampanc, not onl7 in the Pcench press, but among French people 
generally. A French lady of her acquaintance had said to her— 
** La France sera toujours pr& a c6det sa tnain 4 La Russie pour 
mcoacet L'Angleteire dans FOiient.**^ And a little latet she sent 
hiiri an aitide &om a Fiendx paper in which be and Sir C Dilke 
were piUotied as mgnarif^g France upon every possible occasion 
in the House of Commons, and was able to tell him detinitely of the 
sldll with which Geonany was playing upon the feelings of the 
French people. “ The Gerznan Emperor Ubetating die French spies 
and calling upon the Empress Eugenie when in England, and now 
the suggested discontuuatioa oi the celebration of Sedan 

has moved hy^tetical Ftaoce to tears. . . . England muft remain 
the hated reminder of Abonkir, the Nik, TtaBr^ar, Waterloo and 
St. Helena, untU she prostates herself theatrically before Napoleon's 
tomb with a * pardonnez moi/ R is all amusing, isn’t it ? ** * 

The reception accorded m his book delighted her. This morn¬ 
ing a Time/ ramg with an article on the book which 2 posted to 
you at once, along with a splendid Frenchy article in the TenJ }/.... 
1 believe you have luck with you, for your book on Korea coming 
out juft as everyone’s attention is 6zed tbete, is a Nt of capital good 
fortune.” ^ He was able to h^.T belief^ for later on he wrote 

from Aden on his way borne ftom Afghaniftan, that he had heard 
from his publishers that tiie book had already reached a third edition 
and that bis share of the p rofits up to tire end of Novesnber amounted 
to over 

During bis journey he wrote as o^ottnnity ofiered, telling of bis 
doings and fii^y of his safe return to England. But the relief which 
she felt at tiie satisiaftoiy completion rtf' his journey was quickly 
followed by anxiety on the score of his health. He always idt the 
English climate afta the sunshine of A&ia, and be had not been home 
mote than a few days when be wrote coo^lainiog of the cold— 


*L«cwt dated ladi. 1S94. 
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“ veathet to» damnable and would freeze the Styx.” By the end of 
February he was in bed sufleting goerously with pain in his back. 
*' I broke down with all die work I have had to do since coming 
back, with nobody to help me. The ch^ge of life, climate and 
exerdse is very trying and nearly always on my return from a big 
journey I have a collapse.” ‘ 

On Match the and the world learned that George Curzon was 
et^aged to Mary Leiter. If his ^ends were for the mo^ part taken 
by surptise, they were quick to express their approval, and on the 
very (Uy of the acnocncemcnt he cabled a btief message to Miss 
Leisx in Vashicgton—“ Universal delight.” The general feeling 
among his friends was well expressed by Lord Pembtoke in a letter 
of congratulation—” It was clever of you and extremely charadeds> 
tic to get engaged to Miss Leiter at Washington &om the top of the 
Pamirs ; you axiit tell me how it was done.” • 

Not even his molt intimate friends were aware of the romantic 
Aory of his engagement; the secret had been ptescrved with extra* 
ordinary fidelity. On March die lA he had watten to her—“ To- 
mocrow is the day of the great deliverance; we are delivered of our 
great secret.** Duang his lifetime George Curzon was Atangely 
adverse to making known the Aory. But before his death be 
wtote a note, from which it is clear that he was anxious that some 
day the fa^ should be disclosed. And since his courtship and 
martiage played a determining part in his public as in his pcivate life 
it is ^propdate that the Itory should now be told. 

For two years they had been engaged without the knowledge of 
a soul except Miss Leiter*s parents, to whom the secret had been 
confided more than a yeai af^ the engagement had been entered 
into. In the little sitting toom in the hotel Venddme, on March the 
3rd, 1^93—the day that he had spent in Paris on his way home from 
his second journey sovmd the wi^d^these two had spoken to each 
other words which they alone In ail the world might hear. What was 
said was wholly unpremeditated. When George Curzon had entered 
the hotel fbf dinner, it was without the slightelt anticipation of what 
wastobetheevenbg*sis8ue. It was juA 2 iat die hearts of these two 

MftTcb 3rd, iSs). 
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people were no loo^ capable of coacaming the song theh 
souls were singing. From the begmoing, ^ told her, be had felt 
that they were destined for each other; but for three years he had 
not dared to speak, because there was ontain work in hi$ scheme of 
Asiatic travel sud $tudy ^^ch he had resolved to cany through 
and which, he thought, no marri^ man would be ju^iEed in 
undertaking. The greater part ofii was now accotoplishaj, but some 
of it—the contemplated j oumey to the Pamirs and Afghaaldan~-was 
Still to do. And undl that journey was either completed or definitely 
abandoned, he did not regard hifw^.lf as free to enter into 
maciinaony. 

To all of she bowe d a willing asseoL To-morrow and for all 
time to come it would be the same widr her as it was OMlay and as it 
had been yesterday. A few more months or, if need be, years she 
ofiesed up In willing sacrifice upon ibc ahar of ter devotion. The 
doubts and anxieties of the p^ three years, eza^erated by die 
necessity of warding off the all too fe^ieot advances of odiet 
suitors, vanished in die joy ^ dte present certainty. Before he left 
for En gland the mutual pledge eff secrecy and fidelity had been 
gladly given. It was futhfhlly kept. 

The next two years were a time of difiBculty the of which 

were only haghtened by contcait with hopes for the future in which 
both constantly indulged. But they laid firm the foundations of a 
great and abiding happiness, buik up on a mutual recognition of all 
that each could give the other. For all the self-sufficiency which he 
showed the world, be was ever ready to welcome tlu help which 
she could give him. *' 1 want you to teach me French well (I am 
merely passable).... If ever I am Fox«gn Mmiifter 1 mud be more 
supple and fluent at French than 1 And when the drain 

which the uncertaindes of his A^han jouisey imposed upon her 
was over, and she wrote to catch him in P2ris on his way home, she 
paid a generous enbute to the value o£ dw ted to which each had 
been subjeded. “ Think of your being in Paris 1 It will be alxnod 
two years since our memorable meeting at the hotel Vend6me^ 
and the two years of waiting will be nearly op. . . . The waiting 
years have hcca fiuicful ones to you, and they^ye not been lod to 
*LaflesApxfl 
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oie» fot lore and dcvodoa and tfuit count for a great deal and my 
fenunine philosophy believes in te^is and patience greatlj improving 
and developing a woman. 1 believe we shall be eternally 
happy. 

How severe was ^ ttSt and how great the patience demanded, is 
abundantly clear &oin the voluminous cone$pondence between 
fhMn during these two years. As the dale of his departure on ** the 
QOf last windet ** drew near, her anxiety became acute. She spoke 
wig t^rll y of what might be—if only all went well. They mu^ take 
a place in Scotland **with some good shooting for you.” The 
prospeS was marvellously fair—if only all went well “ You mull 
thinb if you zun risks on this journey that after all Pamir is fvt 
worth sacrifidng all we have In Store for us ; for it may be the roof 
of the world, but rather rhag parish on that roof you mult think of 
all the delights we shall have under a more modelt roof in 
England.”* 

On his way across Europe to catch his boat fot India he broke bxs 
journey for a few hours, to see her. “ It was vecy sweet catching that 
little glimpse of you,” he wrote from the train. '* A year hence 
there will be no more need of padence, no more letters and tele¬ 
grams and no more goodbyes.”* But his next letter only added to 
her fears, already sufficiently great—I have been writing my will 
and am sending it home from Port Said. In it 1 tell about you; so 
that if the worSl to the wotSl my Father would understand.” * 
She tried to diltrafb her thoughts with reading and music. ** I 
have read Max Muller’s ’ ^r>A^A and what it can teach us,’ and 
Sit Alfred Lyall’s * India,’ which is concise and good ; but it does 
not go very frr—and yesterday 1 picked up a life of Lord Lawrence, 
by Sit Richard Temple.” But all that she read brought Asia and its 
present dangers to ali her happiness more viyidly before her. “ I 
wonder what you will decide to do on landing ? 1 hope not face all 
kinds of dangers and think, like die Latin motto, * Dulce et decorum 
est pro patda mod.* Pef^ps I haven’t got it Straight, for I have 

dated Deceicbec i$tb. IS94. 

•iUd., Jvlj )od}, TS94. 
ilUd., Aoguft 4th, 1894. 
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fbigottea mj Lada; bat I do remember ooe sentepce which is a 
much better one tb^n the first, * Dam TTvimos vivamos/ ” ^ 

Music, like literature, seemed doomed only to emphasise bee 
disquiet. At Bayreuth, “ Loheogrio, with that lovely bridal music, 
was beaudfiil and Notdica made an enchandog Elsa.** But she knew 
not which was die xdoS sotrowfiil fianc^ Riga or herself, the for- 
mer’s Lohengrin ”with his divided between her and 

knightly traditions, or min^ with his advenmrous propensities.*** 
And a little later, when she b«fd rumours of the of the Amir 

of Afghanistan, she was assailed by premonitions of tragedy. ** I 
implore you not to go to Kabul l£ the Amir dies, the danger will 
be terrible; it will be quite inhuman of yon to go and run such a 
risks*** 

Korea, Hke Persia, was a happy link between diem ; and he wrote 
delightedly of the success of 1 ^ book. ** The book seems to have 
gone like wildfire in England, which is consoling. What a part you 
will play in the preparation of the next Poor Aink of your 
lot-^^manoenris to a professional scribbler, dmdge to a polidcal 
pamphleteer.*** And be spoke of the gift to which he dedicated 
the proceeds-^ gift't^ch ** I ^baJI now ftel has b ee n £uriy won by 
the sweat of my own brow,” one which is not merely the conven* 
tional marriage present ** but a**pare of my veritable heart and 
brain.*’ * By an odd mischance the presentation copy went aStiay. 

** The book on Korea mult have gone to DT^>ont for it has 

not turned up yet. B ... H.spoke of it yelterday and 1 

with difficulty repressed a desire to beg, borrow or Steal her 
copy; but feared to re-arouse her sospidons, which I success* 
folly allayed summer before la£t at Newport'*~so rhar now she 
says quite seriously, ' it is a great pity that you and George 
CurzoQ didn’t hit tt off ’; at whid) 1 l^k blandly uocoosdous 
and feel inclined to Uugh.” * 

dAKd Aogttft iic^ iS94. 

AsgeA axad, 

O&bet iih, XS94. 
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She derived mild amusement from the various sug|;e 5 tiom made 
to het on the subjeft of matrimopf. “ You will laugh to heat P ... 

B.urges me to marry Prince B.. saying,' <}uj done au 

monde y-a t*il de mieux ?’ I tell him, ‘ quel qu^un bien sui.* **» 
Letters came at uncertain intervals to raise her spirits. From the 
railway carriage on his way to Rawal Pindi he wrote : Outside 
the carriage window, Staring in at me, are bearded forms in huge 
turbans of evety colour, purple and scarlet and crimson and orange 
and blue and white. Some day I will bring you to see them.*’* 
On reaching GUgit, on his return ftom the Pamir, he cabled her 
the agreed message, “safe/* The 6rft half of die journey was 
accomplished, and her gratitude knew no bounds. *' Bless you .... 
your cable met me here and I can’t speak for thankfulness. ... I 
believe I never had a moment of such transcendendy blessed thank* 
folne&s in all my life.... Thank God, Pamir is bel^d.” * 

From Kabul he wrote on November the 50th that all had gone 
well and that he ought to he safely out of the country by December 
the aist or a and, when his second cable, '‘safe,” would be sent. 
At la^ it came —" The cable was a great blessing, for I’ve been 
anxious ever since you set foot in that benighted country.” * 

Her joy at hearing of his arrival in England was tempered by 
news of his collapse—“ 1 have been dismally axudous about you 
between Pamirs and Kabul and your being ill, and to keep up my 
spirits through it all has been pretty hard. . . . But after we are 
married and landed in England a quiet week would be Paradise 
Regained.” * 

The wedding took place at Washington on April the aind, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Curzon crossed to England a few days later. No more 
charming benedlfrion upon die consummation of riieir long- 
drawn romance, nor one more discerning in its prophetic insigbc, 
could have been penned fhai^ that of a friend who had known 
Mrs. Cumon from her eariieA years. ** I r^oice in your ptosped of 

'L«ti«r dated Augufl aiad, ($54. 
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happiness.... 1 tbjab 07 «r mj headship vttQi you and trith birr. 
and collect toy memories fl»d put them side by ride. They all seem 
to £all naturally into place together, as if (be two IItcs were made to 
be lived together, and as if each had found the twin, soul which 
halved fhgtr owxl I am sure it is $o~-suie rhat for you and fot bim 
life is henceforward to be a complete and beautiful thing.” ^ And 
so^it^was. 


*l.ettBr fincQ Mz. G. W. SattOcf wfiln. >*’*«***«» dated Uireb iil^ 
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CHAPTER XV 


IS A MOT A PEEB. ? 

GeobGe Ct35»N's ptt'Occapatioa with the peoples and politics 
o£ ^e Baft had not dissipated the hopes which he had bog eotei* 
tained of some change e£Ee^d in the composition of the 
House of I^tds. And in 1895 an event took place which provided 
him and those who wete associated with him in the matter with an 
opportunity of testing the validity of what tiiey regarded as the 
penalty attaching to the eldest son of a peer, namely, that of having 
to relinquish hh seat in the House of Co mm ons on the death of his 
father, The world supposes him, ** he bad written in an articb on 
the subject, to he the fortunate hdx of what is called the accident 
of birth; he is in reality the hapbss viftim of tbe accident of 
death.** 

The gueftion was a comparatively naaow one ; but, apart £com 
the personal interest which it naturally possessed for George Curzon 
af>fi his fdends, it was hoped that the aftioo which they contem¬ 
plated, even if unsuccessful, would direS attention once more to 
die broader question of the reform of the Upper Chataber, which 
had always b^ their main obiedtivc. 

Pro min ent among bi$ assodaxes was Lord Wolmet. And by 
the death of Lord Selbome in the spring of 189} Lord Wolmer 
found himself faced with the immediate prosped of paying this 
unwelcome penalty. He had committed himself to very definite 
views on the subjeS twelve months earlier, when he had joined 
George Curzon and St. John Brodnek in introducing a Bill “ to 
remove the legal disahili^ of peers on succeeding to their titles, 

I in respeS of sitting in the House of Commons.** And when lack of 
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success ia the baiJot fot pavnte metobeis* time in the Hotise of 
Commons had depzived them of the chance of drawing artendon to 
the mactei in this waf, be had added his dgnatore to theira at the 
foot of an artide in the Apdl numbet of the Nouieeitti 
in which were set forth with a weakh of atgnment and illustration 
the objedioDs to the ^iLoing bv and pgflace. The article bad 
attracted a great deal of attendom Geotge Curaon as its audios bad 
received an honorarium of B£tj pounds fot the largest sum he 
had evet been paid fot a magamne article, and be had written to 
Miss Letter in high delight—** My article in the Nauteeniif Ctntvrj 
has had a great success, having had arricka written on it in 

nearly every newspaper.”^ 

With Lord Seibocae*8 death an opportunity presented Itself of 
approaching the matter from a somewhat diff er en t point of view. 
The Bill for which they had made diemselves responsible had been 
designed to alter what was believed to be die exi^ling law. But was 
it $0 certain, after all, that there was any legal convulsion upon a 
znember of the House of Commons to vacate his seat on succeeding 
to a peerage ? Some years before, an agreemenc had been come to 
between George Oiraon, St. John Brodrick and Lord WoJmet 
that diis qoe^on should be dednitely put to the test in the House of 
Commons by whichever of them was £xd called by a callous &te to 
die Upper Chamber, and prepararions for giving eSe& to this 
agreemenc were at once tafcm in hand. It is very essenrial that 1 
should see you as early as possible to discuss Woljohn's (Lord 
Wolmeris) afhon, Askwith’s opinion ^ which so £u as my present 
knowledge of die Statute goes I do not concur), and the dtcularion 
of my memo to the Committee.*** 

Them was the possibility to be considered of the penalties to 
which a man *w«gbt render liable by sitting and voting in the 

House of Coromons when no longer entitled to do so, and this asped 
of the case pcesented itself not unnaturally with special force to 
Lord Wolioer. George Cnr^/yn was to regard it as a side 

issue of no great importance—**! have no copy of the Statutes with 
me and cannot be certain to which Statute of Anne W. refers. 

'LeOex dctcd Apd lib. 11^4^ 

'Letter £ioin Gecrge Cuzos to Sc jete Bfodoe^ nod itc d. 
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I neycf runember lh« comfliittee imeftrthiiig aay Statute^by which 
the 500 penalty could possibly apply to 2 peex continuing to sit.’** 
Howevei, he added that he would gladly join in a bundled pounds 
guarantee. On all other points he was well prepared- ** Fortunately, 
wi^ at sea I prepared long reasoned statement of our House of 
Lords case for the Committee, so I hare the powder ready for 
Woljohn straight away.’* * 

^?^e these preparations were going forward there was a fiirtbet 
casualty in the ranks of the peerage. The then Lord Pembroke died, 
his brother and heir being at ^e time a Whip in the House of 
Commons. George Curzon, alert to all possibiLdes, saw in him a 
potendalreccuit of obrious Talue. Tell Sidney that he muSt not apply 
for Chiltcms, but continue to sit, It is very important for our case.” * 
Two main lities of argument were employed by George Cureon 
and his friends. Fizft, It was argued, a peer did not become a Lord 
of Parliament until he had received a writ of summons to the House 
of Lords. Such writs were issued only on the application of the 
peer himself, and in the event of no such application being made, 
it followed that the peer retained his Status as a commoner, juSt as 
an Irish peer did who was not defied by his fellow peers to a seat 
in the House of Lords. The contention was supported by ingenious 
analogies. Two peers, the late Lord Tenterden and the then Lord 
Iddesleigh, had, in fadb, refrained from applying for their writs, in 
order to continue in the enjoyment of poAs in the Civil Service 
believed to be incompatible with a seat in the House of Lords. 
Why, it was asked, should not a peer a& similarly in order to con¬ 
tinue in the enjoyment of another disqualifying service, namely, 
that of the House of Commons ? Failing the success of this plea, 
there was a second line of defence. Before the House of Commons 
could issue a new writ for the filling of a vacancy, it had, admittedly, 
to satisfy itself that a vacancy had in occurred. In die case of 
one of its members succeeding to a peerage, die proof invariably 
accepted by it of his having done so, was the Issue to him of a writ 
of summons to the House of Lords. Supposing, once agaio, that 

tLeocr to St Joba Btodridc, dated Ui;, 1B9). 

'letter to St Joba Brodridc dated bfij 6^ 189;. 
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the Qew peer ie£rsUQed from epplyio^ for such & wxit> the House o£ 
Commoos would he without the proof which it had always 
demanded before being satisfied that a vacancy had occurred. And 
so long as the House of Commoo>s was without proof that a vamney 
had in occurred, tt would scarcely be justified in requiring the 
member concerned to withdraw. 

This lattet line of argument dedved support horn an incident 
which had taken place in June of d>e previous year. The Hon. 
Bernard Coleridge, then a member of the Honse of Commons, had 
become Lord Coleridge, and in due course the Chief Ministerial 
Whip had moved for a new writ for the Attercli^ Division, not in 
the room of the Hon. B. Coleridge, ^ up to the House of 

Lords **—the usual formula employed on such occasions—but in 
room of the Hon. B. Coleridge, who since his election for the said 
division has accepted the office of Steward of Her Majesty's Chiltem 
Hundreds "—'the formula always employed on the retirement of a 
member of the House of Commons for reasons other than succession 
to a peerage. It was generally tmderdood that the reason for this 
departure &om the otdinary piaSice was a simple one—that k 
was, in faff, merely for the purpose of permitting the by-eledtion to 
be held without ^ delay whi^ might occur in the receipt by riie 
new peer of his writ of rtunmons to the House of Lords. There 
were persons, however, who were by no means disposed to let the 
innovation pass, simply because the reason for it might be plain. 
Mr. Chamberiain had at once detefted the icregulatity, and two 
days later had raised the matter as a queSion of privilege in the 
House of Commons. His argument was a simple one. If a week or 
more after the death of Lord Coleridge the Government considered 
it necessary for Mr. Bernard Coleridge to apply for the Chiltem 
Hundreds before they could move for the issue of a new writ to 
£11 the vacancy, they muSt hold the view chat be was Still a member 
of the House of Commons. Both 1 ^. rhflmKf^lain acd Mr. Balfour 
had accepted ^h^< as the logical deduftion from the Chief Whip’s 
action had attacked the Government for thus providing a 
pcccedecr for the creation of a special class of persons, neither 
peers not commoners, who could claim to sit in either House 
according to thdr pleasure. 
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Needless to say, Geoige Cuf2on and Lord Wolmer, vhile 
fleefuily agreeing with their leaders on the interpretation to be* 
placed on the GcTcmcnent’s addon, had parted company with diem 
altogether when they had made it a ground of attack. In their view, 
iod^d, the a^oQ of the Chief Whip was a matter for congratulation 
rather rhan for censure, for here was the precedent for which they 
had long sought ptesenced to them gtamitously by the Govemment 
of the day. No “ Peers' Disability Removal Bill would now be 
necessary; and George Curzon h^ tbaoVed Sir William Haicourt 
efliisively fot making it incootiovertibly dear that more than a 
week after Lord G^erldge's death Mr. Bernard Coleridge had 
temained a member of the House of Commons. Sir William Har> 
court at first gratified and then suspicious of blandishments so 
pronounced £com so une^>efted a quarter, had agreed huxziedly to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s sugge^on for the appointment of a Comniittee, 
to which should be delegated the task of enquiring into the dr- 
cumAances in which the writ had been issued and into the larger 
queHion of foe law and piadrice of the House of Commons relating 
to vacandes caused by succession to the Peerage. 

The inddent had exdted interest out of all proportion to its 
intrinsic importance. Mr. Cbamherlain had declared with emphasis 
foat the efiedl of the Government’s adtion might be to bring about 
** enormous constitutional changes"; and Tims had Stated 
in a leading article that it was essential that the public should know 
what the law on the matter v^s, and that it should be laid down 
without the possibility of mistake, if it was in a man’s own power 
to decide, whether he should succeed to a peerage. And now twelve 
months later, when Lord Selbcme died, the Committee was ftili 
pondering the matter. 

The evidence so hx laid before foe Committee seemed to have 
e€tablUhed at kalt two fa^ favourable to George Curzon’s con¬ 
tention ; fitft, that a Peer of the Realm is not a Lord of Parliament 
until be is called by writ of summons to the House of Lords, and 
secondly, that he is not disqualified by Statute £com sitting in the 
House of Commons. The circumstances seemed to be favourable, 
therefore, for putting the matter to the teSt; and in a letter to Ti)t 
Timu of May the i^th, over the signatures of George Curzon and 
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St John Brodrick, it vns auiouaced that Lord Selbotoe proposed 
to raise the ’vbetber a Pea of the ReaJm could continue to 

sit in, or be eledted to, the House of Commons. ^ He tnU take this 
ftep deliberately and after due forethought, not with a view to his 
own position or to an individual case a1»^ng, but in order to raise 
in a con^tudonal manner a gra v e coQ^xtudonal issue upon which a 
Committee of the House of Commons, after siccing for eleven 
months and after receiving the moft confli^ing evidence, has as 
yet arrived at no dedsioa” 

On the same day when the House me^ Mr. Labouebete rose to 
call the attention o£ the Speaker to the presence in the House of a 
ooblenikan who since taking bis seat as a duly eleflgid member was 
alleged to have become a Pees of the Realm, and to a&k whether in 
these drcumltances the Nobk Lord had a right to be within the 
bar of the House. The Speaker in reply digriaiTn^ any right to 
dedde whether Lord Selbome was entitled to sit and vote, such 
right being vested In the House itself. But he thought it proper to 
point out to the House that although many cases occurred of 
members rinding themselves in the position in which Lord Selbome 
then^od, he had been unable to discover any instance on record 
of such a claim being put forward as that now reade by the Noble 
Lord, to sit and vote in the Low er House, hi these circumftances 
he asked Lord Selhocne to withdraw below the bar until the que^on 
of his right had been decided by the House. 

As a result of discusstCA on two consecurive days, the House 
decided ou the Motion of Sir WilUaca Harcourt to ^poinf a Seled 
Committee to inquire and report whether the Hon. William Walde> 
grave Palmer, commonly criled Viscount Wolmer, had, since his 
eleftion to ths House of Commons, succeeded to the Earldom of 
Selbome in the peerage of the United Kingdom, the larges question 
of pdndple being left to the Committee which had been appointed 
the year before. The finding of the Seleft Committee was, of course, 
a foregone conclusion, and on receipt of its report the House 
Straightway agreed to a Motion fox the issue of a new writ for the 
elefrion of a member for the West Edinbu^h Division, and Lord 
Selbome was thereby debacted from continuing to sit in the House 
of Commons. Thus the attempt of the eldest sons to dived them* 
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spires of the pOTileges and penalties of ^eii rank ended ic fUluie. 
It artraficd little support amongst members of the House of Com¬ 
mons, vho, for the most part, displayed a mortifyia^ indifference 
to their departure ^oro their Not did it fare much better 

at the hands of the leader of the Conservative parry in the Hous'e of 
Lords, who dismissed the episode with a chatafleti^c gibe. Re¬ 
plying to the toast of die House of Lords at the Academy banquet 
Lord Salisbury said i 

** From time immemorial it has been the cultorp of fathers to 
reform their sons. We have recently e^eiienced the attempts 
of sons to reform their fathers, and from this novel and in- 
terelling ordeal the House of Lords 1 $ emerging as well as can 
be espeded/* 

Interest in the matter was destined to be submerged not many 
days later by happenings of mote immediate import. On June the 
aist St. John Brodrick accused the Government of a derelidioa 
of duty in connexion with the supply of cordite for the army, and, 
to the surprise of mo^ people, tiie Miniftiy was found, in the divi- 
sion that followed, to be in a minority of sevciE It was with Still 
greater surprise that tiie pubUc learned on June the 24th that the 
Cabinet bad resigned and that Lord Salisbury was back in office. 

Among^ George Curzon’s friends and admirers espedations 
naturally ran high. In the press, among his personal friends and 
by his supporters in his constituency, he had been regarded as 
certain to receive promotion; and it was with somewhat mixed 
feelings, therefore, that he read Lord Salisbury’s letter to him on 
June the 27th, inviting him in flattering terms to serve once more 
as Under Secretary. 

“ I have accepted the Foreign Office somewhat againft my 
will,” Lord Salisbury wrote. “ I had much father that D^on- 
shirc had taken it But he would not do so. And now having 
to undertake it at a time when much difficulty seems to impend, 
I am naturally trying to secute the belt assistance that I can. 
*rhere£ore 1 venture to rum to you. You are more farttiliae 
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with Ea£!&ca ^iieltioiis fhan any n^n oo oar side and your 
ability aod posidoo in the Hovse o£ Conunozis will enable you 
to £ght a good battle ibt us If our policy is attacked in the 
House. I hope» Therefore, you will not revise to accept the 
Under Secretarysh^) of Foreign 

There were two subjeds to which George Cucon bad for a 
long time paA devoted his dme and thought, anH Poteign policy 
was one of them. He did not hesitate, therefore, to a ccept the Prime 
Miaifter*s offer. Bat there would be no harm, he thought, in ap- 
piising Lord Salisbury of the e^tedadons which had been enter- 
tained—rashly, no d^bt, bat none the less con£dently-^in his 
cooAicuency in case something Twighr he done to TTi akf it clear to 
the public that his continued employment in a subordinate position 
was not to be regarded as in any a sloi open him. Cases were 
not unknown, for example, of the honour of a P rivy Counclilorship 
being conferred upon pardcuhcly mexitoxioas Under Secretaries. 
Any anxiety which be may have ^t on this score was, as it turned 
out, superfluous, for Lord Saiisbur7*8 letter of June the ayth was 
followed by a second communication on June the 28th, in which he 
conveyed to him the Queen’s desire tha t he sho uld attend at Windsor 
the following day to be sworn of the Privy “ It may be a 

sadsfladion to you,'* he added, ** to remember that (so flu: as 1 know) 
there has been no instance of any on e holding a political o fSrr ck 
your age having received the honour within living memory.** 

At the eledion whidt took place in July George Cuxzon was 
returned R>r his old con^tuency by a majodty of 764 over the 
Liberal candidate, Sir H. Naylor-L^land, and Lord Salisbury’s 
Government was conflnned in office by the sweeping majocicy of 
151. 
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l89)-l898 

It is ifltete^g to compare s speech made b7 George Oirzon at 
Derby $ooc i^tei the General Ele^OQ of 189$ with his speeches 
and TPutiogs years earlier, when bis enthusiasm for Democratic 
Toryism was at its heightj for such a compaasoa shows how com¬ 
pletely his own intete^ in politics had mored away from dome^c 
controversies and in the direction of foreign and Imperial affairs. 
It was no longer a headlong dive into the ** inexhaustible work of 
reform that he advocated; on the contrary, he was of opinion 
that the Radical Party had been defeated in the recent eledtion 
because of “ iheii plethora of plans and plots and programmes,” 
dnd he was convinced that the country was anxious for the respite 
which would now be offered it. The Conservative Party had no 
desire ** to crowd the Statute book with ih-discussed measures ; 
they contemplated no gigantic revolution.” This did not mean that 
Itrenuous work did not lie ahead of them. Though the people need 
no longer iear any “ great social or domestic upheaval at home/ 
tiiere were nevertheless matters of grave import that were com¬ 
pelling the attention of all thoughtful men abroad. ‘‘Afbr a 
considerable luU, foreign affairs have once more raised their heads 
above the horiaon. The world is unquiet. Uneasy symptoms are 
abtoad. We heat die moaning of sick nations on their couches, and 
we liften to and witness the ftra^les of dying men.” There was 
Rowing competition for the empty places the earth for cobnisa- 
tion and foi trade. The cival^ of the nations were becoming 
fiercer. The pre-eminence of the Btidsh as a colonising and govem- 
*Sa; back. Oiiptex VL 
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ing xacc no longer lemflined ^ncliallmged. I£ diey woold guard 
againlt the perils of the furore they taoSt lift their tjts across ^eir 
island seas to ^le gteuet vorid beyond. ^ 

His forecast vas an accurate one. Tlie closing years of the centory 
saw a great outburst of admty on the part of the European Powers 
in all pans of the world. The rapid accomolation of wealth which 
had been brought about by the indoftdal revotudon which 
its opening years had resolted in a pbeootxienal increase in popula¬ 
tion. Trade and popoladon alibg spilled over the bdna of the Euro¬ 
pean cap, and new re^rVef^ and new lands for the overflow had 
become imperative necessidee. In Great Bri tain this development 
was refle&d in the popolar mind. Imperialism became the accepted 
cteed of the nadon; and George Cnivon was before all else an 
Impenali^. His extended travels had taught him at an earlier age 
some of his cootemporades to thinfc Imperially and had imbued 
him with a burning £uth in tbe Imperial deldoy of Great Britain— 
a fluth which burned all tbe more brigbdy because it was founded 
not merely on a recognition of die necessity of developing new 
lands for a surplus population or of acquiring new markets for an 
expanding trade, but upon an unbounded belief and pride in the 
moral qualities of the British tact. Some years before, Retxnell Rodd, 
who h^ learned to appreciate this tzalt in his chaxader, at Oxford, 
asked George Cumon if he might dedicate to him a volume of 
poems entitled ** Songs of England,*’ which he was about to publish, 
** because they deal with the spirit v^iich you and 1 admire and 
believe in, will do our damndeSt to Tnainfflin md further, that 
is all.” And he muft be accounted fortunate in that the orcurcritances 
of tbe time provided him with rite field be^ suited to tbe play of the 
particular caft of idealism In his nanixe. 

R}His horror of the Little Englander was absoluttly sincere,, and 
he was p erfe &ly willing to make Imperialism, ox tbe lack of It, the 
teft by which the Haims of the two hiitorie parties to represent the 
nation should be judged. The gxavarctfn of his cha^ again^ ti^e 
late Government was tha^ whatever the individual ability of its 
members, it was as a whole lacking in politkal chaca&er, h^ not a 
single dispassionate aim, and lived &om day to day by a sort of 

'Speech acDerb^ oo Noreabet 6d^ >S95. 
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juggler's ability in manipulating parties and conciliating 6ids.*' 
The consequence was that foreign GcTemments could not rely on 
it, because they knew that it could cot rely upon itscl£ But since 
July it could no longer be said that the voice of the British Govern¬ 
ment was either the murmur of a fiition or the whisper of a party. 
It was what it had not been for the laSt three years-^e voice of 
the British people.” It was his experience i^t throughout the 
Empire the return of a Conservative Government was always hailed 
with relief, the result of long experience and profound conviftioa 
.... that tixe interests of this country are safer in the hands of those 
who regard the British Empire as a majestic responsibility, rather 
than in the bands of those who look upon it as an irksome burden.’* 
In the case of Great Britain expansion was not the oSspring of a lu§l 
of territorial aggrandisement, but of Imperial necessity, Year by 
year the number of those who friled to understand this became 
smaller. Those who shirked the responsibilities of Empire found 
themselves the adherents of a discreited creed. “ They may cry 
upon the housetops of Northampton—but the twitterings of spar¬ 
rows have never yet interfered with the Stability of an Empire.” 
Expansion for Great Britain meant existence; coatradtion would 
signify <^cay. ‘‘ These,” he declared, “ are the principles by which 
tije foreign policy of the present Government will be guided.”* 
Indications of the increasing share of public attention which 
foreign afiairs were about to demand were forthcoming during the 
opening weeks of the new Parliament. The Session was scarcely a 
month old when George Curxoa was called on to deal with a number 
of matters affedtiag the interests of Great Britain abroad. The busi¬ 
ness community were demanding greater commercial adtivity on 
the part of the diplomatic and consular representatives of the 
country, and George Gmon took his place at the head of the Com¬ 
mercial Department of the Foreign Office. Then there was the 
question of the completion of the Uganda railway. The late Govern¬ 
ment having decided to assume the protedtorate of Uganda and the 
basin of the Vitoria Nyanxa Lake, a railway from the coa^t had 
been generally accepted as a necessary corollary. This obligation, 
declared the Under Secretary, “tsttdily accepted by the late 
*Sp««£b KlCugsMe. Oetobea 1S9). 
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Government is assumed with readiness by the present Govem- 
menf.” A Departmental Committee which had been considering 
the matter had left unanswered one Important question, namely, 
whether the railway should ftop short at Kikuyu, three hundred 
miles from the coaSt, or should be carried on as far as the Lake, 
a diltance of six hundred and fifty miles in all ? Lord Salisbury's 
Government had decided on the latter alternative—a ded&ion which 
followed naturally on a proper understanding of (he principal 
objeS of the railway, which was to bring down to the coaft the 
produ^ of all the lands abutting on the Vitoria Nyanza. It was 
abundantly clear from George Curzon’s speech—the firft he was 
called upon to make as Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs—that 
the proje 61 was one which appealed ftrcngly to him as being cal* 
culated to advance within its sphere the moral and material intecefts 
of Great Btltaio. It would Alike at the slave trade, which was a 
reproach to the dvllisacicn of the age, and it would bring to an 
end the melancholy but unhappily chronic Aate of petty internecine 
warfare which was devastating the regions to he traversed. ** This 
railway will carry with it not merely civilisation and commerce 
but peace.”* 

The Uganda Railway was only one of the many questions touched 
upon during the discussion of the Foreign Office Vote and later of 
the Appropdacion Bill; but his speech on the railway provided 
the key to his general outlook. It was at once made clear that so fat 
as the Under Secretary was concerned British policy in pursuance 
of British incerelts, in whatever part of the world they were found 
to exiA, would be no hesitating one. In so fat as he was permitted 
to express his views, the world at large would be informed in clear 
and unequivocal tones what British intercAs were, and what Great 
Britain was prepared to do to uphold them. There can be little 
doubt that had he been in control of the Fotelgn Policy of the 
country, Great Bticain would have been found a good deal less 
accommodating in her relations with ocher Powers during the next 
few years than aftually prov^ to be the case. 

This was pardcuiarly so in the case of France. He had been very 
unfavourably impressed by what he had seen of French Administia* 

*Spe«ch lo the Heiue of Commou ofl Atjguft jotb, il9j. 
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don abroad. In French lado-Qiina he thought d^e Ftencb Seryices 
pardcularljr badl^ officered. They appeared to him to have been 
recruited from a ^ lower tonim of society than siiruiar Services—• 
such as the Indian Ovil Semce'^in the case of Great Britain, 
** Shuffiing little ^bble-bearded Frenchrcien of the moSt un* 
fltcraddvc sort,” he had dubbed them in a moment of irritation; 
** How tired 1 get of the type. All civil on the lip and smirk in 
address, but no teal bonhomie or frankness, and a desperate jealousy 
and hatred of the EngUsh at the bottom.” He thought them cynicri 
and superficial, and was cemin that they were indolent. ** They 
worked a little in the morning, slept all the day ftom 1 i.jo to 
and drove out and dined in the evening.”* They were deficient, 
in fi6l, in all the qualities that George Curaon chiefly valued; and 
fudging the Fien^ nation by such representatives, be became a 
little contemptuous of the pretensions of the French Goveinment 
to play a leading part in world aflalrs. 

It is important to realise die Strength of the opinion which Atom 
the first he held of France, because of the tenacity, to which attention 
has been called in the opening chapters of this volume, with whidi 
he was wont to hold throughout his life opinions formed in very 
early years. At the timg of which I am now writing hU attirude 
towards France brought b™ mote than once into cespeflful but 
quite definite disagreement with his Chief. Lord Salisbury’s nego¬ 
tiation of a Commercial Treaty with Prance, to take the place of 
the Trade Agreement which we had with Tunis prior to its becoming 
a French Piotedorate was a case in point 

“ !f I do not see you tomorrow before your talk with de 
CoufccV* he wrote on June the 1897, “ may I mo 5 l respeflk- 
fiilly implore you to secure for us our laSt draft or to break off 
negotiations ? 1 should really be as unhappy if I had to defend 
anything less as I have hitheno been happy in the tasks that 
you have entrufted to me. I really do not think that we are 
grasping or contumacious. In any case, we are making a big 
surrender for somewhat problematical ends. But beyond a 
certain point it would seem to be unjustifiable that we should 
be asked to go.” 

'DivTf cf fai$ lecoad joQtoey fouKi the Wotld. 
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And in reply to certain coosiderationa put forward by I«rd 
Salisbury aa a result of this appeal he wrote again on June and. 

I cao well see the advantages of a bargain, and I have sur¬ 
mised chat such was the objef^ of a conciliatory attitude towards 
France. But they seem a little reluAant to reciprocate geneiosity. 
It is all take and very little give with them. Siam, Madagascar, 
the Niger, the Sergeant Malmanie, Lieut. Mizon, Uganda mis¬ 
sionaries, Tunis—they have received or are on the verge of 
receiving very subAantial bene^ts or concessions all round.'* 

Ocher cases of divergence of view will appear later on—-diver¬ 
gences Uluftracing the dilTerence of temperament of the two men. 
But before touching on these it is necessary to point out that, 
however outspoken George Curzon may have been in his con- 
Bdential intercourse with Lord Salisbury, hia liberty of speech In 
public was subje^ to obvious Umiracions. As Under Secretary he 
might aspire to influence policy, but could not hope to exercise any 
sort of control over it. The policy to be pursued was very definitely 
I.ord Salisbury's policy. Some years later, when St. John Btodrick, 
then Under Secretary for War, was invited by Lord Salisbury to 
succeed George Curzon on his appointment to the Indian Vice¬ 
royalty, the former turned to Arthur Balfour for advice. He was 
told—" You will simply be the mouthpiece of the Chief, often 
defending policy you do not agree with, inAead of having a very 
considerable share in forming the military policy of the country.” ^ 
George Curzon had not been in office very long before be discovered 
the limitations of an Under Secretaryship and the extent to which 
such limitations handicapped him in equipping himself even for the 
task of expounding other peoples' views. And there was nothing 
that George Curzon disliked mote than to find himself imperfefUy 
equipped for any enterprise that he took in hand. It muft be clear 
from what has been written earlier In this volume that an out- 
ftanding feature of everything that he did in life, whether it was 
furnishing a bouse or ordering a dinner, making a speech or 
writing a book, running a committee or exploring the earth, was 
>L«nc2 from St John Brodrklc to G«or^ Cuizoa, dated O^ber ;rd, aS^B. 
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the thoroughness of his preparation and the constant personal atten¬ 
tion which be paid to minute detail, He had quite unusual powers of 
switching his nvtnd from ooe subject to another and closing Its 
doors for the time being to all else. And his habit of attending to 
the minutic of daily life was not in the leaA degree afTefted by the 
immense addition to his work and responsibilities entailed by his 
acceptance of oifice. In the middle of a flying visit to his conAitucncy 
in September, 1895, he found time between his speeches to devote 
himself to a number of matiets of domeHic economy on which he 
proceeded to address Mrs. Curzon. ** I engaged a groom yesterday. 
He arrives Saturday. 1 also saw an ezcellenc coachman in London, 
a thorough gentleman’s servant; he will come down for you to 
inspedt 1 am communicating with butler.” I-atet in the same year 
he wrote from Windsor CaAle, whither he had been summoned 
by the Queen, to inform Mrs. Cutzon of the progress Tn^&. with 
the redecoratioo of the house which they had taken in Carlton House 
Terrace.The house (No. 4) looked charming to-day, the drawing- 
room pretty, the Staircase (now quite flnished) a little dark, but 
decidedly handsome, the other rooms nice. 1 am going to have 
colour of outer hflll slightly altered. All carpets and curtains to be 
in by Xmas.” 

The dme and thought which he always devoted to suck details 
was a constant source of amazement to his friends. He gave to the 
engaging of a servant the same exhaustive ftudy that he brought to 
bear upon a problem of intemadonal diplomacy. The Concert of 
Europe might be nven asunder and fail In splinters to an ignomin¬ 
ious doom, but George Curzon would ItUl be found nonchalantly 
directing the daily working of his household. When about to pro¬ 
ceed to India is Viceroy he undertook to £nd a suitable nurse for 
his children, and desedbed his Interview with one of the candidates 
in a letter to Mrs. Curzon consi^g of nine closely wdrten sheets. 

" She is not the leaft like her photographs.... is ladylike, 
yet not quite a lady ■, neatly dressed, shows acres of gum and 
files of ardfidal teeth; has a rather curious way of rolling her 
lips when she speaks and an utterance very dear and precise 
and sometimes almoft mindng in its accuracy. She is not in the 
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like a cuise^ but exicOj Uke an indigent lady placed in 
charge of children vitb % sdentiiic and pn^cai knowledge in 
whi^ indigene pcaoos ace usually deficient.** 

Theo followed some doubts—ouly to be dismissed as nnim* 
portant—whether she was intiniate with die life, clothing or 
education of young children—** all these are rudiments, however, 
which the meanest intelligence should acquire.** The catechism 
to which the aftonisbed and probably tmifigd applicant was sub- 
jeded was crading; but she was to have her coco. 

Having put hex duough ba!f an hone's que^oning, I then 
asked her if she wanted to ask anything of me. She replied 
by the following rather extraordinary que^ons: (i) might 
s^ take out a kdcycle with hex ? I said I would enquire, but 
thought that if ihs roads permitted it, there would be no 
ob)edion to hex taking hex exerdse in that way **. 

and so On fot three or four more pages. 

No one who was famlTtaf with rhia passion of the new Under 
Secretary for minnw detail imagined rhat he was ever likely to be 
caught napping in the House of Commons. And bis critics very 
soon discovered for themselves that it was never safe to 
that he would not be found arm^ eap^-pii. In whatever other 
respeR the foreign policy of the Government might prove vulner¬ 
able, it was not likely to be in respefe oi any joints in the armour of 
the Under Seczetaxy—in so far, at any rate, as that armour consisted 
in a comprehensive and detailed knowledge of the suhjedt under 
discussion. ** Mr. Cnraon, unlike sooie of his predecessors,** wrom 
one of his cedes afeer eight een months* e^>ecieace of his defence 
of the Government in the House of Cnmnv>ns, “ has taken care to 
inform himself of the matters which he has to explain or, perhaps, 
defend. No one has been able to charge him with not knowing 
what he talked about He is unque^onably painstaking.** > 

The ideal which George Qorzoa set b^ore himself was not at¬ 
tained, however, widiout a ftruggle. At a very early date he 
(A vnlet ia of Febcoatr iSt^ 3S97. 
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complained to Lord Salisbury of a lack of infonnadon regarding 
evens i£ China. ** I may be questioned or pressed any day in the 
House, and at present I have next to nothing to add to my reply 
to Gedge^s question to-day.” The complaint was efiicadous. A 
telegram was despatched to the British Muiilter at Pekin the same 
evening, tequeAing inunedlate and regular reports by cable. Later 
on he addressed to the Prime Minuter a more comprehensive reque^ 
Writing from the House of Commons on March the 14th, 1896, he 
asked if he might see the private telegrams and despatches issued 
from and received at the Foreign Ofiicc. 

"I have to be the mouthpiece of the office here, and it 
would, I think, be an easier Cask if 1 knew always what was 
going on. . . . 1 might also perhaps mendon the records of 
yout interviews with the Ambassadors. 1 think I have only 
seen since la^ July the notes of what passed on two oc three 
occasions with the French Ambassadot about Siam and with 
die Turkish Ambassador about Armenia. ... I hope I am not 
making a very improper request. It is certainly not afbuated by 
curiosity, and If you tell me that it is undesirable that I should 
see or know more I will be concent. But I do feel the difficulty 
of having to speak here as if I knew all, whereas T only know 
part; and 1 am sure you will exonerate me for mendoning 
it” 

In June of the same year he found it necessary to make one more 
requeft. 


" I do not quite know how it is, and no one in the office 
seems able to explain, but 1 have never once since 1 have been 
in the office heard of any intended depucadon co you till after 
it has been and gone. I should very much like, for initaoce, to 
have been present at the dcpuation about Indo-Chinese rail¬ 
ways, a subjcd which I have long studied and in which I take 
a great intcre^. But the firft I heard or saw of it was your speech 
in Tb« Tims next momiog.” 
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So by degtees lad by dint of peiseveraiice George Coixon gaioed 
access to all the sources of information which be deemed necessary 
to the due discharge of his onerous task. 

He held the poSt of Under Secretary at the Fotdgn Office for 
three Hrenuous and pregnant years^years that are heavily burdened 
with material fox the hi^dan ; years over which the Future 
brooded darkly, nursing into a sini^isr existence ambitious, passions 
and nvaldes which grew and multiplied, wrapping d^astselves with 
an embrace that became a ftranglebold about the nadocs of the 
earth, until in the highly charged atmosphere of the approaching 
century they broke into an exuberant and poisonous efflorescence. 
Over 9 ^ the globe, wherever otxe chanced to cait one*$ gaze during 
these years, man seemed to be engaged in writing his hillory with 
a pen dipped, not in ink, bat in gall. 

When lord Salisbury took offlee, Eadem Europe had already 
become the scene of fierce uprisings c^ the Turlu againit their 
Chziltian neighbours, and massacres of the Armepians were being 
enabled on a hideous and appalling scale. Against this outrage upon 
civilisation the Powers of Europe were disabled &oni taking efieffive 
aftion by the suspicions and jealousies with which they were them¬ 
selves consumed. Fed in some cases by a mere craving for power, in 
others by the urge of economic necessity, the growing dvalries of 
the European Powers gave birth in their rum to fierce competition, 
not merely fbt markets, but for spheres of accompanied 

by seizures of tendtory in Asia. The real nature of the reJadoos 
which edited between the countdes of Europe^relationa 

which by a sort of conventional fi£tion were officially described as 
** fdendly was given \iDcomfortable notodery when the Geonan 
Emperor telegraphed hii congratulations to. President Kruger on 
his success la defeating Dr. Jameson’s raid across the Transvaal 
border. The raid itself was a suffleiendy unwelcome indication of 
the unhealthy Itate of afEtiis prevailing in that part of the world, 
and was, as it turned oot, the herald of worse things to come. 
Nor was the spirit of unred which stalked abroad less adive in 
the northern than in the southern half of the Afncac Coofinent, 
and before the dose of year of office Lord Salisbury’s 

Government found themselves fisced with the necessity of organising 
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an expedidoo agaiolt iosurgeot bord«s of Detvishes which were 
thraceoing Bgypc from the Sudan. 

While the unruly passions of men thus seethed and bubbled in 
Eastern Europe and in Northern and Southern AAica the attention 
of the British people was suddenly diverted to a fresh cataclysm on 
the Indian frontier. It was as though a spark had inadvertently 
been dropped In the neighboirrhood of a powder xnagaaine. At 
any race, almoft before the public realised what was happening 
the whole frontier was in a blaze and the resources of the Govern¬ 
ment of India were Itralned almo^ to breaking point befoie they 
succeeded in ezdnguishing the condagradon. Even America thruft 
itself unexpeftedly and unpleasantly upon the nodee of Europe 
when, in December J895, President Cleveland suddenly announced, 
in what seemed at the dme an unnecessarily peremptory tone, that 
the dispute between Great B&taln and Venezuela ovet the boundary 
dividing British Guiana from that republic, which had been a 
subjed of sporadic discussion between ^ two disputants for many 
years, mufi not merely be settled, but settled in accordance with 
Ameocan wishes forthwith, And no soonet had Venezuela ceased 
to be a potendU cause of con£iA between the old wotld and the 
new than its place was taken by the island of Cuba, over which, 
before long, war broke out between Spain and the United States. 

From the point of view of this volume the interest of these tre¬ 
mendous and dilturhiflg happenings lies not so much in the con- 
tnbution which they m^e to history as in the influence which they 
exercised upon the subjed of this biography. And my purpose in 
recalling them has been to indicate the nature and extent of the 
burden which was thereby imposed upon the Bndsh Foreign 
Office, and not least upon its representative in the House of Com¬ 
mons. No more searching test of a man's chara<Ser and ability could 
well have been devised than to con^tute him during such limes the 
exponent In the House of Commons of the policy of a Foreign 
Mnistet in die House of Lords. And if, in the case of George 
Curzon, the te^ was one which was calculated to encourage certain 
tendencies—defefb of manner and temperament rather than of 
chara&et—it must at once be said that failure to rise at aU 
completely superior to them was a small thing compared with the 
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brillknc success with vhich in sJl ocher res pe ^ he emerged from 
the ordezt 

The polt of Under Secretary for Foreiga AfEurs, never a light 
one, 'was at this time for the reasons set forth above, unusu^y 
burdensome. Sir Edward Grey, had preceded George Cucaon 
in the ofBce, told Sl John Broddck that he had been at snapping 
point in ; and the latter, when invited to succeed George 
Cuf2oo in 18^8, after obtaining from him % account of the 

hours of work and the nature o£ the pressure to which be bad been 
subjeded, felt obliged to tell Lord Salisbury that thtxe were, some 
respefb in which he thought ^ labour of the pod might and ought 
to be lightened. Lord Sahsbury concurred ; admitted that conitant 
attendance at the House of Conuzxuis for the purpose of taking part 
in divisions—** which would drive me mad ** —a^ed unnecessarily 
to the burden of the office; thought that an attempt ought to be 
made to prohibit supplementary guedions 00 Foreign Affiurs, 
and expressed the opinion that the Parliamentary Under Secretary 
might very 'well be relieved of the Commeroal Department of the 
Foreign Office anH confine himwlf to <7uesdons of policy and 
diplomacy. 

George Cuaon always b e en a prcxligious worker. His 
redless brain refused to contemplate repose. And those who knew 
him mod intimately were fully alive to the danger to which, with 
his highly dzung nervous sydem, he was always exposed. ** The 
appedee for work when one is overdrained,*’ he was once warned by 
St. John Biodnck, ** hecorrHS a disease.*' Hitherto he had countered 
the drain of condant work by change of scene and occupados. 
During his fre<p3eat Journeys abroad be worked as hard and as 
ceaselessly as he did at home. Buc both brain and body 
responded readily to the ftignihut of change vdiere they might 
have succumbed to the deadening cfftA of work which was not 
merely severe and unceasing but also monotonous. In the task upon 
which he had now embarked the relief to which be had thus 
come accudomed was scarcely possible; for even during such 
brief absences as he found pradicable, he was dill 

accompanied by his daily task. 

Early in 1897 he told Lord Salisbury that he would like to spend 
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the short Bailer holiday in Germany when he hoped he might have 
an opportunity of paying his respeSs to the German Emperor. 
Lord Salisbury had approved. “lam glad you are going to see the 
Bmperoc William/* he wrote in reply. “ I hope you will be able to 
discover why he has been seiaed with such an implacable suspicion 
of «s and what he imagines wc are scheming to do.**^ This hope 
was doomed to disappointment j for to Georg:e Curzon’s unutter¬ 
able surprise the ^peror curtly declined to see him—a snub 
which he imagined could scarcely be personal to himself, and muft 
therefore, have been directed agalnft the British Government 
** with whom everyone in Berlin concurred in telling me that the 
Emperor is juft now bitterly incensed.*’* He had several conversa¬ 
tions, however, with Baron Marschall, “ a tall man of somewhat 
academic but moft diftinguished appearance, free from any Teutonic 
brusquerie,’* who traversed the whole field of foreign politics— 
“ Crete, Greece, Conftaotinople, South Africa, Delagoa bay, the 
Emperor’s telegtara, Colonial policy at large, the usurper Khalid 
in particular, and so on.” He thought British Colonial policy every¬ 
where deliberately esasperadng to Germany, and roundly abused 
Cecil Rhodes. '* '^y,^* he asked, “ should not the German Emperor 
have congratulated President Kruger on the repulse of a fiJibufterlng 
raid ? ” “ Why,” I answered, “ should he ? If the British Govern¬ 
ment had not from the ftart disavowed the raid and undertaken to 
punish the raiders, there might have been some excuse for sym¬ 
pathetic proteft from outside quarters. But in this case no such plea 
could be advanced.” He wanted to know what British policy in 
South Africa was. “ I said, the maintenance of the jfafuj which 
meant the observance on both sides of Treary eights. What was 
Germany’s policy ? ” Baron Marschall admitted that Germany’s 
Intereft was only twofold, that arising from her Commercial Treaty 
with the Transvaal and that arising from bee financial ftake in the 
Transvaal railway and ocher enterprises. The safeguarding of these 
incerefts was all that concerned her. George Curaon was 
very frvouiably impressed with Baron Marschall’s personality. 


'Lertet £rom Lord Sulisbury. April ptb. 1S97. 

*LsttBC from George Coma to Lonl Saliabujy. dated Apdl spih, iSy?. 
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gT«dtly eAjoy«d m<yfing so dignified tnd coutteous in 
aotagoniR.”^ 

Such bxief holidays did nothiog to take his min d off hj$ work; 
2nd in this resped esconioos to Scotland when Parliainect rose 
were scarcely more succossfid. Dudng the summer of 1895 he took 
Icvcrlochy Ca^ and experienced once again soxz»thiog of the 
delight which he had always taken in handlmg a gun. But it is 
doubthil if he derived mu^ real reA &om these few weeks of re> 
treat. He walked too &r and too hard* shoodng over dogs all 
day, fishing during what remained of daylight afixr his return from 
the moor and embarking <» an correspondence at an hour 

of the night when his gue^ were glad enough to retire to le^ 
At 7.50 a.m. the head keeper was summoned to his room to go over 
the progratxune for the day ; and he has told toe how he invariaHy 
found George Goraon in bed with Foreign Ofiice papers itrewn 
around him. At 9 o’clock a Stut would be made and throughout 
the day George Cuizon would walk without a pause, except foe 
lunch. Sometimes, when seeding his gudts home in a caniage at 
the end of a day on the didant beats, he would himself walk back 
with the keepers, asking irtnnm^rahu epre^ioos about the lives and 
habits of the people and imparting in return information that he 
had gathered during bis tours abroad.* 

The following summer be again took a place in Scotland— 
Beldomey Ca^e—but spent some part of the time paying visits 
and fishing on the Tay. Finding himself on one occasion xnthln 
driving distance of Buttec^ooe, where Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were 
Staying, be went over to see them, and wrote Mrs. Curzon a vivid 
account of this hb la& interview with (he great Statesman, with 
whom be had come into contaS in so many difiercot conne^ons 
since, as captain of the Of^idans, he had firft invited him to visit 
Eton. He found him immensely old and a good deal bent,*’ hb 
hearing and eyesight both failing him. He talked, however, with 
perfectly clear and resonant voice; descanted upon the size of 

f 

*Th« tbere qoowboos we froa a lem &uo G«ocbc Onaoo cd Loid Salisbury, 
dated April X9th, 1897. 

fli am iodebtad to hCe. D. Robanseo ci Coram, wbo eer re d Lotd Catfon a* 
kaepw at larwlocbr Csttlg, fox ao accooot of Ue eawtey. 
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Aberdeenshiifi men’s heads, upoQ the uiability of Jew or Greek to 
compete in business with the canny Scotsman, upon the national 
chara^riltics of Bulgarians and Armenians, upon questions in the 
House of Commons, upon the merits of the Station hotel at Perth, 
upon Scotch ait, upon itit health of Arabi Pasha, and upon the code 
of honour of John Bright.” After luncheon hf rented and later in the 
afternoon took a drive. He wished me all success in fishing ; but 
betrayed not the faintest interest in my public life ox career.” ^ 

Less chan a year later, on May the 28th, 1898, he walked in ^ 
fimcfd conige which followed Mr. Gladstone’s body through 
Westminster Hall to its lalt renting place In the Abbey. Seventeen 
years earlier, when an undergraduate aC Oxford, he had been a 
curious spectator at the funeral of Lord Beacoosfield—** a somewhat 
jarring combination of public display and quiet modesty,” which 
had prevented it from being “ either impressive as a sight or moving 
as a funftioo.” * He had thus attended to the grave the two men of 
whom he had once said that when they passed ftom public life, 
the country would confess that Its two greatest and only Statesmen 
had gone. * The chapter of history throughout which they had been 
the dominant figures had been more than half written when George 
Curzon had made his own entrance into public life j the Ink was 
Still wet on the pages of a new chapter in which he himself was m 
play so conspicuous a part, when the moving notes of Handel’s 
Dead March In Saul ” apprised the great concourse of people 
which had assembled in the prednfb of the Abbey chat an era which 
had profoundly influenced the political evolution of Great Britain 
had passed definitely into hlAory. 


’Letter dated Scpteoibcs 

’Letter Sb Jciia Broddek, May jSl, j86x. 

aSee Veick, ebapees V. p. im. 
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When Arthuc Balfoxir told Sc. John Brodcck that as Uodcc Scat- 
tiif for Foreign Affairs he would fre quently haTc to defend a 
policy with which he did not agree> it is piobshle rh^t be bad in 
mind the experience of his predecessor in cl:^ poft. George Ciuson 
entertained feelings of profound resped for Lord Salisbury's wisdom 
and ability. Writing of the three years which he spent under him 
at the Foreign Office, he declared that he had leacneH to some extent 
how premature £i^ lodgmeats are apt to be; what rewards there 
are for prudence aod courttsy and coosidctation; and how wonder- 
ftiUy pciseretance is juftified of her children.'*^ But this did not 
prevent him &om thinVing that be sometiffies aded with a caution 
greater than was called for in the case 4^ a country occupying fbe 
position and commanding the resources of Great Bdtain. He was 
always more ready than Lord Salisbury to adopt a poUcy which 
depoided for its success upon a wiiiingxMSS to appeal in the lalt 
resort to arms. This di fferen ce between die Foreign Minilter and 
his Under Secretary was the outcome to a great extent of tempera¬ 
ment George Gii2on*s gaxe was fixed oa the goal which be wished 
to reach rather on the ground that interrened. He was im¬ 
patient of obstacles Standing in the way and a little fnctined, fhere- 
fore, unduly to discount thm. On the other band, Lord Salisbury 
brought a coldly critical mind and a dispassionate judgment to beat 
upon the difficulties to be encountered before auy particular objeA 
could be attained. And if as a result be was satisfied that the ob¬ 
stacles were insuimouncable except at a disproportionate coSt, he 
shrugged his shoulders and accepted the inevitable. 

•Letter to I«td Stlbb«7, dued Jqre 1I9S. 
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ITie <il6feret)t jtaodpouts &om which they approached the pro^ 
lems with which they had to deaJ, may be seen &oin perusal of a 
brief correpondence which passed between them on the subject 
of an appointment soon after George Curzon began his duties. 
Sir Nicholas O^Cooliot was shortly vacating the poSt of Miai^iec 
at Pekin, and George Cuizon, impressed by the importance of 
developments in the Far EaA, addressed Lord Salisbury on the 
subjefi. The neitt ten years, he urged, would have a far-reaching 
effeft upon the position of Great Britain in the Far Ealt, and it was 
essentid, therefore, that our representative should be a man '* of 
fir^-rsce abilities, of resolute charafler and with Eastern exper¬ 
ience.*’ ^ Lord Salisbury agreed as to the importance of the appoint¬ 
ment, but wondered if George Curzon was prepared to produce the 
man having the qualiFcations which he deemed essential For 
his own part be had "looked in vain down the Foreign Office 
lid Co find the mac ‘ of firft rate abilities, resolute charadler and 
Badern experience,* who is likely to accept the pod.” And then 
followed the dispassionate analysis of the situation which laid bare 
the limits of what was pra^cable. " The lad condition will exclude 

all except Wade, Alcock, B-, S , and H-. The two 

fird are oflogenaiian, and certaioly would not go, and I do not 
think your BrSt condition will apply to the other three.” It would 
be possible, no doubt, to promote the senior man who knew any¬ 
thing of China, but Lord Salisbury could not flatter himself that ^ 
would have " a far-reaching efle^ on our position in the Far Ead.’** 

When it came to questions of policy, it was inevitable that Lord 
Salisbury should regard George Curzon*$ conclusions as having 
been rashly formed, while the latter looked upon Lord Salisbury's 
decisions as lacking in enterprise. This divergence grew more 
pronounced as time went on, and later, when George Curzon became 
responsible for the foreign policy of the Indian Govemmene, 
led to differences of a fundamental charafler. " I am much obliged 
to you,” he once told Lord George Hamilton, " for prodding up 
that very slumberous lion, the Foreign Office. If only it would cow 
and then roar, or even show its claws i But it is so very deferential 

>L«Rec dated September iStb, 1S9;. 

•Letter dated September joeb. 
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politt to sUl tbo Other lions and to CDiny who are not e^en 
leopards.” ' There is every reason for supposing that there were only 
- too frequent occasions during his tenure of the Under Secretaryship 
when he found the slumberous Uon*s politeness to the other lions 
more than trying. The deference shown to Fiance always seemed to 
him to be ezeessive. Early in 1S98 Lord Selbocne, who was then 
serving under Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial Oli7ce> wrote to 
him on the subjefr of French aggression In West Africa. ‘‘lam 
full of anxiety about Welt Africa. . . . The posldon Is 
molt critical. If the Cabinet decides in fevour of Monson’s tenns, 
I doubt very much if Chamberlain will be prepared to be 
responsible for defending them in the House of Commons.” George 
Curzon heartily agreed. “ The point upon which I am molt Itiongly 
with you,” he replied, “is about the Halt Niger regions, where 
Monson’s argument is that the proximity of the French forces 
over rides our Treaty rights. ... I hope to see Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reply to-morrow ; and if it is open to me, as I think it may be, to put 
in a word in favour of * courage,* you may rely upon me to do so.” * 
On fhig occasion he met with some success in his attempts to make 
the lion roar, for he wrote a few dap later—“ The point about 
which you and 1 felt so keenly, viz., treating a French advance to 
the ealt of the Niger as a holdle afr, has, I hope, been attained. 
Its importance did not seem at an earlier Itage to be as much recog¬ 
nised in our olEce as it perhaps was in yours ; but Lord Salisbury 
gave Bertie inltrufUom this eVenlng as to a Despatch to the French 
Government which should leave chc matter in linle doubt”* 
This did not conclude the matter, however, and the following day 
he wrote again full of apprehension. “ Of course, it relts wi^ the 
Cabinet whether the Government It^d firm or not Monson’s iait 
* wobbles * is being printed for Saturday's Cabinet and they mu^ 
decide whether we are to Itand out or once more cave in. I can’t 
tell you how anxious and even how miserable I am. And next week 
I have got to be defending all this without the slightelt idea what 

*L<ttecdated April iitb. 1900. wbec he was iit g ia g upon the Hone Goremsaeftt 
(he destrabUIly of a more enterprUing policy ia P&nla. 

*Lertef dated laouuy a^th, 189$. 

iLeoer dated February and, iSpB. 
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Cb« Cabinet really think or by what Steps they aroTe at didr mya> 
tenous conclusions/' 

Some years later he had occasion in a letter Co the same correspon¬ 
dent to make some observations on British foreign policy which 
throw further light on the views which he held at this time. 

I never spend five minutes In laquinng if we are unpopu* 
lar. The answer is written in red ink on the map of the globe. 
Neither would I ever adopt I-ord Salisbury's plan of throwing 
bones to keep the various dogs quiet (Madagascar, Tunis, 
Heligoland, Samoa, Siam). They devour your bone and th en , 
turn round and snarl for more. No; I would count every¬ 
where on the individual hostility of all the great Powers, but 
would endeavour so to arrange things that they wete not 
fmiifd agam$t me. And the firit condition of success in snch 
a policy is, in my opinion, the tuSt inverse of your ptesent 
policy; for ] would be as Strong in *^mgll things as in big. This 
may be a counsel of perfection ; but I should like to see che 
e^>eriment tried.”' 

It is greatly to George Cutzon's credit that disagreement with him 
on many points made no di^erence to his lo;^ty to his Chief 
Loyalty was, indeed, the keynote of his relations with him^ any 
hint at possible disloyalty caused bim acute distress. In conne^on 
with Lord Salisbury's eventual choice of a candidate to dll the 
vacancy in Pekin, George Curzon was charged by a writer in a 
provincial newspaper with having ez|)iessed his disapproval 
He wrote in a £mx of irritation, begging Lord Salisbury to pay 
no attention to the slander—** In case this grotesque fabrication 
should reach your ears, 1 haften to say that I have never even men¬ 
tioned the subje^ to tt single soul outride tbc Foreign OfEce. . . . 
Please do not trouble to answer ; but if there is a suspicion cal¬ 
culated to wouod, it is fbflf of disloyalty.” * 

He had not been long in office before his loyalty was put dehnitely 
to the test. The settlement of the Siamese question efieded by X.otd 

<L«ner to Lotd Selbome, dAt«d AptU 9th, 1900. 

•Letter datei Jude £Otb, 
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Rosebery in 1893 vns hanging fixe. The ptojeft of a buffer State 
which was to keep Great Britain and France from coming into 
dried contad on the upper waters of the Mekong uTec, was soon 
seen to have been bom. Every ciccum^nce was againA its 
prosped of life. The French Colonial Party were determined not 
to have it. And even if they had been favourable inSlead of hoftile 
to the projed, it is difficult to see how it could have survived, for 
'Ihc simple reason that there was no one to take charge of such a 
State, even if it had come into being. George Oxtron had no illusions 
on this point i and since it seemed to him that to attempt to set up 
*‘a rulerless Aisatia’* between the French and British frontiers 
was absurd, he saw no advantage in persevering with the plan. 
Something else, then, had to be attempted, and he promised Lord 
Salisbury that as soon as his eledion was over he would draw up a 
Memorandum, setting forth the points of a settlement at which the 
Government should aim, The Agreement with the French Govern¬ 
ment eventually reached by Lord Salisbury early in 1896 fell far 
short of what George Cu£2on had urged; yet he defended it as 
doudy as he had attacked the Agreement arrived at by Lord Rose¬ 
bery three years before. 

He himself inclined to the view that unless we could obtain 
substantially what we wanted, it would be better not to enter into 
any agreement with France at alL Lord Salisbury thought that any 
agreement was better than no agreement. If no arrangement Is 
come to, Prance will swallow up Stam in ten years, and I greatly 
doubt the English being disposed to run any dsk In its defence.*' ^ 
The moft serious blot on the Agreement was undoubtedly the free 
hand which It conceded to France in Eastern Siam; but it was 
upon the cession to France of a small piece of Burmese territory on - 
the eafl of the Upper Mekong that the critics of the Government 
seized. Lord Salisbury had given away slighdy less territory 
Lord Rosebery bad been prepared to cede; on the other hand, he 
had ceded the territory to Prance, whereas Lord Rosebery could 
daim that his cessions were to have been to a neutral and not to a 
rival State- To the average man these differences were scarcely 
appreciable. The two solutions of the question could not in the 

*Len«r from Lord Sailrbwr to Oeoego Cnraon, Dece m be r jid, iSy^ 
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naruK of chiogs difier materially for the reason that Lord Salisbury 
was fto more prepared to go to war with France over Siam than 
was his predecessor. No one. of course, knew this better than 
George Curzon, and for all his spirited defence of it, he can hare 
viewed the Agreement with little enthusiasm. It was one of the 
bones thrown to the dogs; and as we bare seen, the policy of 
throwing bones to dogs was not one which commended itself to him, 
Later on. when diJiculdes arose in China. George Curzon mult 
have found ac<^ujescence in such a policy Itill more irksome, all 
the mote so on account of the very definite views to which he was 
committed by his own previous writings on the Far Halt, It was, 
indeed, made a cause of serious reproach againit him by T6s Ttmj— 
as will be seen hereafter—diat the Fax Eastern policy of the Govern* 
meot and his defence of it in the House of Commons, diFened so 
markedly from that which, when in a posl don of greater freedom and 
less responsibility, he had himself so forcibly urged. Such criddsm 
mult have been hard to bear, for the policy, as has been pointed out 
before, was not his policy. He pressed his own views as far as he was 
able; in some cases, notably in that of the acquisition of Wei* 
hai-wei, be did so with success. But for the reft he could do no 
mote than loyally accept the decisions of his superiors and lend 
them the aid of his extremely powerful advocacy. Of the success 
with eriiich he discharged bis dii^cult task, there can be no question. 
Writing of his defence of Lord Salisbury’s policy some years iacer, 
the PaiUamentary Correspondent of one of the Opposition news* 
papers declared that it was “ China which elevated Mr. Cuizon’s 
Parliamentary reputation to its zenith’*; and drew a battering 
pi^hue of a brilliant lieutenant gallantly fighting his Chiefs not coo 
popular cause. He was ready for all comers, and his audacity 
.... combined with his undoubted knowledge and ability ultimately 
triumphed over all prejudices and dislikes. Cleverly and undauntedly 
be fought the fight without, however, unduly exalting Lord 
Salisbury (to whose condemnation he was often believed tacitly to 
assent), or once failing to give you the impression that there was 
only one man really capable of riding the Celeltial whirlwind, his 
name being George Nathaniel Cuizon.** * 

•IjtifMtraay, Juae tjifa, 
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The Simn 'Vftd co&se^eatly imposed oq the Under Secre- 
tuy vfts a panicukrly severe one. I have been utterly dead beat 
to-day/* be wrote to Mrs. Curzon from Southport, where he had 
been speaking in the Spdng of 189(3, and have not done a thing 
beyond walk out and take the air. 1 spoke for sixry-seven minutes. 
How it will look on paper, if reported at all, 1 have no idea. 1 tried 
to be very careful and hope I did not anywhere put my foot in it.** 
The anxieties and responsibilities of the oiEce would have weighed 
heavily enough on the moH phlegmatic—and George Curzon was 
by temperamene the very reverse of pladd. With hJs emotional 
notuce, he was acutely sensitive to criticism of any kind and was apt 
to take censure very much to heart. In the course of a debate on 
slavery in Zanzibar, he thought chat Sir Edward Grey had impugned 
his good faith. Sir Edward Grey hid, needless to say, done nothing 
of the sort; but George Cuezon dashed off a letter of indignant 
proteit ^ Later in the Session be took deep offence at a remark by 
Sir William Hascoutt in the course of a debate on the Uganda 
tailway. The Uganda railway was beginning to get a little on the 
nerves of men like Mr. Labouchere. He attacked it In Parliament 
and be held it up to ridicule in the pages of Trutk in the sort of 
doggerel for which, ^3 hu been shown in the pages of thb book, 
Geo^ Curzon himself had a lively ta^: 

** What it will coft no words can express ; 

What is its objef^ no brain can suppose ; 

Where it win Itart from no one can guess ; 

Where it is going to nobody knows. 

** What is the use of It no one can conjefhire; 

What it will carry there’s none can define; 

And In spite of George Curzon’i superior ledtuce. 

It clearly is naught but a lunatic line.’* * 

On dM other hand, the Uganda railway, as we have seen, appealed 
iCroi^ly to George Curzon’s Imperialistic inStinfb and was a proje^ 

iL«reer dftted July iStb. :l 9 S. 
hUs >eih^ >Sa6, 
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cofisequentif, in vhich he took a special interdt He had varmly 
cODvnended it to the House in the £f^ speech which he made as 
Under Secretary; early In July, 1896, be had again spoken Strongly 
in fayout of it, and on the 27th of the same month he had been 
called on to teply to an attack made on it by the membet for North¬ 
ampton. In bringing his speech to a dose, he had observed paren- 
ideally that if Great Britain refused to recognise her obligation 
to e^blish railway communication between the interior and the 
coait, Germany would undoubtedly Step m and do so in her place 
Six ^lUiam Harcourt had immediately taken him to task for 
dragging in references to Germany, “ which he is $0 conftandy 
ma^g and which, coining from the Foreign OfBce, are singularly 
impolitic/* If George Curaon’s passing reference to Germany was 
impolitic, it may well have seemed to the onlooker that Sir William 
H^oufi was equally unwise xn calling further attention to the 
matter. But it is unlikely that any disinterefted person would have 
assigned any importance to either reference, intexpolated casually 
m such a debate. Yet George CuRon was $0 greatly aBeded by 
that be read Into Sir William Harcoxxrt’s reference a grave charge 
againit himself &aught with secious international possibilities, 
and he Wrote him a le^r of resentful prote^. Indeed, he did mote, 
for he did a thing which he can have done on very few occasions 
throughout his ii^—be went to the trouble of making an autograph 
copy of it. 

Your words, whether read in this country or in Germany, 
cannot fail to convey a damaging impression, which I am now 
powerless to remove. 1 should have had oo cause of complaint 
if this criticism had been merely part of the ordinary cut 
thmSt of Parliamentary war&ie, less if the rebuke had been 
ju^y earned. But I feel that it is rather different when a charge 
that I believe to be wholly groundless is publicly brought 
against me as Under Secretary by the Leader of the Opposition; 
and I am the more hurt that it should have come from one 
whose feiendship 1 haye always regarded it a pciyilege to 
claim/* 

Sir William Harcourt wrote in Biendly teems, dismissing the 
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fugge^oa th&t he felt any pefsonal animus in the mattei, and ex* 
plaining that he took aay opportunity that presented itself of trying 
to counter the feelings of hostility to Germany which seemed to 
him to be harboured by so many people and particularly on the 
Conseivadve benches, to say nodung of the Foreign Office itself 
whose cherished tradition it was to gain support for its own policy 
by fo^tenng jealousy of the designs of other foreign Powers, 

Two more letters passed between them in the course of the same 
day. “ Thank you for your genial and friendly reply,’’ wrote George 
CucoQ. 


*' Whac Tcxed me was not, however, your ciitidsm of my 
remark about the German railway, whids may or may not 
have been a wise one, but your suggestion that it was only one 
of a series of similar a&onts hum my lips to risat Country. 
If the feeling that you complain of exists in the Foreign Odice 
or elsewhere, it certainly is not shared by me, since 1 may 
confess that 1 have always been an ardent advocate of the 
itttente <9rt^aU with Germany, which no one tqolces more than 
myself that Lord Salisbury has successfully le-eltablished.** 

Of this letter be also took the almost unprecedented course of 
making an autograph copy. 

These may seem small matters, and so in themselves no doubt 
they are. But they are important in drat they provide ihuAradoos 
of a particular trait in George Oirzon^s nature which was due as 
much, perhaps, to physiological as to psychological causes; but 
which exercised as timg went on an increasing influence on his 
career. He was undoubtedly prone to sudden accessions of hyper- 
sensidveiiess which led to conduct which can scarcely be explained 
hn any other grounds—notably the suddenness and completeness 
with which at a later period of his life he cut himself off ^om 
fidendstups which had been both intimate and prolonged. An in- 
tensification of the trouble with his back was the physiological 
sympton of the strain imposed upon his nervous system, just as 
hypet-sensidveness was the psychological indication of the same 
thing. 
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£.Qtd SaHabuc^s absence ia South of France in the Spring of 
iorreaecd the butden which deTolved upon his ihoulders to 
8U^ an extent that be succumbed temporarily ro the fttain and was 
obliged to retire to The Priory, near Reigate, the country house 
which be had taken soon after his marriage, for a period of le* 
cuperarion. Alarmist paragraphs appeared in the newspapers, 
hinting at his possible retirement from public life. These, happily, 
proved to be esaggerarioos, though Ssoai a letter which he wrote 
to Lord Salisbury at the fime, it is clear that the rumours which 
spread were not wholly without foundation. 

I pranised had meant to write to you immediately on 
coming down here Uit Wednesday. But 1 am sorry to say that 
1 hare been in bed almolt erer since and am there now. The 
work of the pa5l few months has been very heavy, aiid I do not 
diat since the beginning of the year I have ever got to bed 
dll x.jo or 2 a.m. The fatigue has iSe^d my back, which is 
izty weak spot and from which I have suSexed before. I am 
afraid 1 shall pass the whole of toy holiday upon it-Hmd in bed, 
for 1 do not think I shall be able to move for some days. 
However, it will not matter if I get tight again when I re¬ 
sume.*’> 

He returned to hk duzies in die House of Commons on May the 
^tii; but before the end of the session be was laid up once 
and for sonu days at the beginning oi August was wholly incapaci- 
tated for wock. Hk friends were becoming seriously alarmed on 
his ucount, and on the eve of fais departure for labours in anotiier 
sphere, thde feats for the future and thdi remonstrance with him at 
hiS reckleasneas were conveyed to him by St. John Brodtick— 

\ wish many ethers, am sorely troubled about your 
For years 2 have envied your mervelious nesroos energy asd 
recuperative power and it is only because I seem to see the 
one has been overtaxed and the otiier has ceased to come to tiu 
eesoue that 1 now wtit«—not on my own behalf alone. Yon 

*L«ttBC ^ted Apal 14^ tt$8. 
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have liv^ a fuller life for the bSt tea years r^ap any mitr\ alive^ 
and for the la^ piae months you have hardly hnown a day’s 
real health. . . . Please remember that all of us have but one 
aim. You cannot carry on as you have done these last ten years. 
A man vith heart complaint would not run a hundred yards if 
he were late> and you with overtired back and nerves have no 
tight to work when you are tired.. .. You will not be angry 
with me for wilting this. I have been asked over and over 
again lately to speak to you have decUiied to worry you. 
But now, and for the only time I speak as 1 feel” ^ 

To these words of kindly warning George Curzon paid little 
heed. He was con^nitiooally incapable of living a life of ease. 
In health it was from conitaot work dial he derived his zeSt for life; 
in sufTering and sorrow it was in herce and concentrated labour that 
he found the only efiedtive anodyne. If dating his life-dme his 
devotion met with brilliant, fhoogh fitful, rewaxd, he was destined 
at the laK to pay die penalty of h^ all too-consuming passiom 


*L«Ret dated DMcmber ts^t. 
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THE CONCERT OF EUROPE 
l89)>]$9S 

The key to Lord Salisbury’s policy in Europe was the maintenance 
of the Concert of the European Powers, It was not a popular policy 
in Great BriCain, because the policy of the Concert in its rum 
seemed, so far as it could be said to possess any positive quality at 
all, to be one of calculated ina^on, And if ^ere was one thing 
which the consdence of die British people demanded, it was that 
something definite should be done to pvuge Ea^m Europe of 
Turkish misrule and the shocking outrages for which it was 
responsible. 

George Curzon’s biiUiant defence of the Government in these 
unpromising drcum^tances added greatly to his reputation and woo 
for him a position In the country seldom attained by a politician not 
holding ^binet rank. During the autumn recess of rS^^, he ipoks 
at Glasgow with an ability and a weight of authority which made a 
deep impeession. It was remarked at the time that he was die firft 
Under Secretary of State who had ever had a platform speech re-, 
ported in full the morning papers ; and it was generally agreed 
that the speech itself was fully deserving of the respeS which bad 
been paid to it He spoke for an hour and twenty minutes, devodng 
the whole of his spe^ to foi«gn afiaiis. Lord George Hamilton, 
among others, wrote to congratulate him on it In a Itrain of high 
praise. Let me congratulate you upon yonx speech. It was fiiit* 
fate in tone, finish of expression; exposldon of policy equally good, 
and a very high level was maintained fcom ^tart to finish. I am now 
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beconuiig sucb fta old P&rliamcQCary bud that I only lead and note 
exceptional pecformancea. Your ipceoh is the be£t thing you hare 
done.** ^ 

The speech rras a ludd esposidoa of the difHculties 'with which 
Great Britain was heed, panicuJaily in Eastern Europe, and a 
dispassionate defence of Lord Salisbury's policy in refusing to be 
driven into isolated a£ljon againit Turkey, with the almoA certain 
risk of breaking up the Concert of Europe and predpitating war. 
It was singularly free from patty spirit Only when referring to the 
success of the Egyptian expedition in lecovexing Dongola for 
Egypt, did memories of the fate of General Gordon betray him into 
an attack on the Liberal Party. For all the foolish denunciation of 
the liberal leaders, the people of Great Britain might rest assured, 
he declared, that sooner or kter the fag would By again over Khar¬ 
tum ; for only then would we have flruck at the tap coot of MahdiSt 
ferocity and misrule; only then should we have wiped out the 
follies and blunders of our Egypdan policy in the pait; only then 
should we have avenged on the very spot on which he fell, the 
memory of General G^on. 

By far the greater part of the speech was devoted to the aBairs of 
BaAecn Europe. The <peldoD was one on which feeling in Great 
Britdo ran high. A £cesh outbreak of massacres in Coo^untinople 
had seared the conscience of the Britisb people. A $torm of pas¬ 
sionate prote^ againli what appeared to be a selBah and callous 
inaAivicy on the pari of the Powers had swept over the country. 
The agitation was all the mote formidable in that it was undoubtedly 
the outcome of a revolt of conscience, a spontaneous outburst of 
moral indignation. Demands had even been made by Mr. Gladftone 
himself for the withdrawal of the Britbh Ambassador from Con- 
ftantinople. It was in these drcumSUnces that George Curzon, 
whose owe natural inclination was always to shake the sword in the 
scabbard, was called upon to urge his countrymen to tru^ to the 
continued efforts of diplomacy to unravel the Turkish tangle. 

I observe it is the fashion to speak dispara^gly of diplo¬ 
macy. Yes, gentlemen, but 1 tell you the only road to successhJ 

*L«nex daod October r^it, XS96. 
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iSdoa lies thiougli tbe gates o£ dlplomaqr. Yoa may haTC 
adioc» if you like, without diplomacy, but that action vill be 
war. You may lay dowa the pen, but you are then bound to 
take the swotd/* 

His defence of the Concert of Europe was a brilliant piece o£ 
advocacy. 

Towards the close of his speech he surveyed briefly the afti^ties 
of Great Britain in other parts of the world—a survey which led up 
to a glowing perotation. “ As the scroll of hiftory unfolds before 
our eyes, the page on which we ace inscribing the cbarafters of 
British influence grows wider and wider, until it seems to embrace 
almost the de^tioies of mankind. Truly this is a great, an augu^ and 
Imperial work that Hes before us. I pray God that we may be equal 
to the task.’' 

Less than a month latex he was himself an interested Usenet to a 
speech delivered by Lord Salisbury on the same topics—Moll of 
bis arguments were verbatim, those which he told me to use at 
Glasgow,” be told Mrs. Curzon in a letter written the same night. 
Yet he found the speech curiously disappointing. The occasion was 
the Lord Mayor’s banquet, on November the ^Ch, and he wrote bis 
impression of the speech immediately on bis return home &om 
dinner. Lord Salisbury did not (in my opinion) make at ah a gocxi 
speech. He revealed nothing; left things jult as they were; derided 
the Opposition criticism j made jokes about Providence ; almoU 
Imeeled to the Concert of Europe; and said nothing about the 
really admirable efforts that he has been maklng'^not without some 
success—to lead chat Concert into a more reasonable way. ... 1 
daresay it may look diderent in print, and the Concert o£ Europe 
will no doubt be pleased. But no one can say that it was a great 
speech or worthy of the occasicoi or the speaker.” 

Within the House of Co mmo ns George Curaen’s reputarion as a 
debater kept pace with his rapidly growing fame outside. The 
pages of Hansard during die three years char he represented the 
Foreign 0/flce in the Lower Chamber bear -eloquent telticQony to 
his powers. Late one night in Match, t 89 ($, he received notice of 
the terms of a Motion which was to be aoved the following day,' 
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e^EcssIng sympathy with the su&riags of the Qtriitian popolahoo 
in Asktic Turkey &nd & hope that ”further endeavours’* would 
be 'made to improve theix lot. George Curzon sect it across to X^td 
Salisbury with his ragge^on that the Goreroment mi^t safely 
accept the Moclocu The latter retorced it with his approval of the 
course proposed, but with a cbara^eriitic note of caution wnrtea 
across it in red Ink—Make it cleat that in voting for the Motion 
we do cot pledge ourselves to armed endeavours.’* 

His initrudioos were carded out the next day in a speech which 
was described as £ar away the be^ speech he has yet made in the 
House **; one which by " its courage, frankness and dexterity 
charmed the gathering audience.”’’ The speech was unusually free 
from provocatioo. The jibes and jeets which so exacerbated the 
feelings of his opponents and in which he ofkn took so mischievous 
a de%ht were in abeyance. Once only did the spirit of malice peep 
out, when, in recalling the truculent demands for aition whidi had 
not so long before b^ a commonplace of the Radical press, and 
con^anng them with the sober tone of the Motion before the House, 
be r^rred to these heroics raked up from the dubbin of forgotten 
follies,” as being foolish indeed. 

B^re the end of the month he was defending Lord Salisbury, 
not this time for ioa^vity, but for displaying too great enterpnee. 
The despatdi of troops up the Nile in t^ direction of the Sudan 
was die occasion of the attack. In defending Lord Salisbury's 
afhon he concraited the highly imaginative pidure of what was 
taking place in ^ypt drawn on the Radical benches with the sober 
realities of the case. They had spoken of unwilling Egyptian troops 
being dragged on $tep by ftep into the heart of A^ca and to prob¬ 
able disaster, follow^ at a respef^ful distance by Bddsh legions. 
The kfb were that in order to procefl Egypt againit a threatened 
invasion of fanatical Dervish hordes from the Sudan, the Egyptian 
army had been ordered to a cautiously plaimed and carefiUy 
guarded advance of eighty oules, with the possibility of proceeding 
later to Dongola. ** Is there any resemblance,” asked the Under 
Seotetary, between the lurid phantasmagoria which has been 
conjured op by tiie imagination of hon. members opposite and the 
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iohtt fciiicies which I have attempted to put* before the Com* 
ffiittee ? T her e were doubtlcsa members of the Committee who 
relented tlie somewhat cocremptuous language in which their 
arguments were dismissed—there were comments in the press on 
the tone of the speech, “ approaching an insolence of manner which 
Mr. Corzon would do to check as much as possible *—but 
impartial opinion agreed that the Opposition had marred thdr 
case by overstatement a2»i that the rebuke was ju£ti£ed. 

It was not long befote Lord Salisbury was to he aesailed once 
more foE lack of initiative in dealing with a fresh difficulty in Ealtem 
Europe; and it was in the course of his defence of the attitude of 
the OoTetsment toward ^e Cretan ^ue^oo George Curzon 
a speech which, judged by the eife^ which it produced, mu^ 
he accounted one of the most successful of the many which it fell 
to his lot to deliver. 

Among the many storm clouds which rose above the honzon to 
darken the sky of Europe during these troublous years^ the Cretan 
cloud was undoubtedly one of ^ mo$t threatening, With a spirit 
of violent unre^ abiMd in Ealtem Europe, it was inevitable that 
the little island of Crete with its age*loag, heteditary, religious 
vendetta should sooner or later be drawn into the ft o t m centre. 
And it was not surpesing, therefote, ^t tht year should be 
marked by one of ibt periodical oucbux^ to which the island had 
become accultomed. Crete was inhabited by three hundred thousand 
people of Greek descent. It was misgoverned by Turkey and it 
was coveted by Greece. No one denied the unsatUfa^ry character 
of Turkish rule ; and the whole of the population may well have 
groaned undet the maladminlftration from which the Island suffered. 
Yet not all of its three hundred thousand people were wiUing to 
t^sfet their allegiance from Turkey to Greece; for while all were 
of Greek descenr, not all were of the Chrillian faith, and the bond 
of religion proved more potent than the ties of race. When, there¬ 
fore, the embers of uAJCit Hared into open dame, as they did with 
monotonous periodicity, the people ranged up automatically into 
two opposing camps, the two hundred thousand Chiiltiaas 
in a pro-Greek, and the hundred thousand Moslems In an anti- 
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Greek camp. It would have been difficult, surely, to £nd 
In the compass of & single island the seeds of mote 
trouble. 

With the Anueman atrocities fresh in memory, Greek sympathy 
for the Oui^an population of the island burned dangerously hot, 
and in the end set light to a serious condagratioo. The Greeks 
wanted Crete for themselves ; they believed what they wanted to 
believe about '#hat was happening in the island; and what they 
wished to believe was that the Cretan Moslems, with the help of the 
Turkish troops, were creating the Cretan Chri^ans in the island 
much as the Turks on the mainland “KaH treated the Armenians. 
Not only did they smuggle arms and reinforcements into Crete, but 
they despatched raiding expeditions across theit own northern 
frontier into Turkish territory, thus compelling Turkey to declare 
war. There were many persons in Great Britain whose natural 
sympathies were ail with the Greeks; but the hard fafb of the 
matter undoubtedly were that the condud of the Cretan ChriStiaQs 
was as much, if not mote, to blame than that of the Cretan Moslems. 
They displayed as much readiness to murder, pillage and bum as 
did thde opponents; they were, in hSt, the aggressors, and the 
naval forces of the European Powers which assembled in Cretan 
waters for the purpose of discharging the obligations which they 
had incurred under the Treaty of Berlin, found themselves obliged 
by force of circumstances to demon^race againd the Chriftian 
insurgents rather than againSt the Muhammadan peasantry or the 
Turkish troops. 

When, thwfote, George Cunon was called upon to defend the 
policy of the Government in the‘House of Commons, he was met 
with an undercurrent of hostility, due to an impression chat as a 
member of the Concert of Europe, Great Britain was backing the 
Turk against the Chriftian. I read out a long lift of reports from 
die admirals this afternoon,” he told Mrs. Curzon, on March the 
3i8t, x8p7, '* amid uproarious and disgraceful cheers from the 
Irishmen at every Step taken by the insurgents in Crete at the expense 
either of the Turks or die Powers. It was all I could do to keep my 
temper.... The Rads are going to raise Crete again to-night after 
midnight and 1 shall probably be kept till the early hours of the 
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aomiag.” Crete had, in become the ^iTOiuite idek with whidt 
to beat the Govtmment^ and the Uodet Secretary was kept busy 
warding oft a constant Stream of attack from the radical Irish 
benches. ** My speedi was not really worth much,'* he wrote after 
one $och attack, ‘*bBC I was genuinely angry, as you may have 
inferred, Dillon having three times accused me of lying.” ^ 

On May the 7th an attack was made in force with a Motion 
to reduce the Foreign Mioi^ter’s salary, and it was George Ouson's 
reply to a speech delhrered by Sic Robert Rdd, who h^ served as 
Attorney General in the previous Goremment, that left so deep 
an impression on the House. The pro^Gteek sentiment which 
dr^ed the speeches of his critics was metdlessly tom aside by a 
cold analysis of the a&ud sequence of events in Crete itself; the 
success of the Concert of Europe in localising the war precipitated 
by the passionate folly of the Greeks, was insisted on. 1 ventucc 
to say that that success con^mtee an incalculable—and will be 
regarded as an hlAonc—servic e In the hlltory of European politics.’* 
before they realised it, the organisers of the attack upon the 
Goremment found themselves with the point of their weapons 
broken, suddenly hard pressed to resist a powerful and dramatic 
counterstroke. “It is very easy to denounce the Concert of 
Europe ”; but he would ask them to pause for a moment and 
consider whether in doing so they were really wise ? “ If you had 
an akeroative, 1 could understand it. Denounce the Concert if you 
have something to set up in their place.” And then followed one of 
those bidng phrases with which be was wont to raise the tempera- 
tore of the debate to fever beat—" but you come here barren of any 
sugge^on—with your mouths full of denunciation and yoin 
brains empty of sogge^on.” 

On all sides it was admitted diat the speech marked an epoch in 
George Curaon’s career. It was Strangely cffeAive in silencing criti¬ 
cism. The ftream of questions on the Cretan problem, which had 
been a feature of the ^sion, unaccountably dried up. Men who 
were habitually exasperated by his tone and manner yet admitted 
the undeniable ability of his performance. Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
M.P., who declared that die speech was one the whole tone of which 
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be detected, confessed^ nev eitfaelg sa, k coogtkuted ** one of the 
Teiy stronger 2nd iso$t masterful defences of a policy ” to which 
he had eret Hsteoed. And he ptedidted a brilliant fhture fot the 
man who made it. ** His triumph will be at much of temperament 
as of aheei intelligence. He hu a great deal of inmlligence. It is 
true; but he haa more temperament. Self<onEdeoC, ambitious, 
maiietfuj, hard—he Is determined to be a malter of men and he wiU 

George Cuaon*$ natural apdcude for language certainly served 
him -well in diese days of ^e$s. His Style may sometimes have 
invited criticism at the handg of those who came into coci£i& with 
him : fbt he had never quite succe^ed in shaking off the manner 
which hfld won for him at Oxford the sobriquet whidi duck to 
him for life, and men Hkc Mr. H. Labouchere were never died of 
urging him to be “ a little more catehii in the use of grandiose and 
recondite words ** in hU speeches and to culrivaie in his mien ** an 
air of modesty.”* But his speeches excited genuine enthusiasm 
among hi$ friends and supporters and he derived solid sadsfafrion 
from their outspoken praise. “ Everybody seems very pleased with 
my speech,” he wrote to Mrs- Cuf2on on April the 5^1, 1897. 
* AH our meo come up and congratulate me and say it is )u$e what 
was wanted and will do a lot of good. Westvrinsttr Gc^iU Ytry 
ffatteeing about it and Pa// Ma// even more so.** 

No amount of speechi^ng, however, could altogeAer drown 
the discords which were ^ ^pably marring the harmony of the 
Concert, and George Cuixon did not always rind his task of de^ 
fending it an easy or agreeable one. Towards the end of 1897, when 
the attitude of ^e lea^g members of the Concert towards Great 
Britain had become so hostile diat it was Rankly recognised that 
she was fot the moment the beA hated country in the world, he was 
billed to speak in his coo^tuency. It was only too apparent to him 
that the proceedings of the Concert could not possibly be passed 
over in silence, and he appealed to Lord Salisbury for ioStarudhons. 
The latter replied that he did not think that It was necessary to 
praise the Concert. 

*Tbe Wttkif Jmi of May 9^1,1X97. 
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** In fivGt, if yon without saying it that the extreme 
views of f ^mian y have done much to mar its afHon> 1 do not 
see that you would be doing any harm. But we often thinlf m 
of the proceedings of Parliament; we do not in that see my 
reason for abandoning Pailiamentary Government. T he same 
with respcd to the Concert of Europe. In spite of constant 
defefte and ertorsj it is on the whole a beneficent in^eutioa. 
The thing whidi our ctitica have to show md which they have 
not shown is that on any occasion things would have gone 
bectet if we had broken away firom ^ Concert. On several 
occasions out partjdpatioc has done some good, though 
perhaps not much. On no one occasion has our participadon 
hindered any good or done any harm. And this is the cnicial 
que^on to be decided when it is disputed whether we ought 
to have withdrawn from the Concert as soon as we had ascer¬ 
tained that it was far from being likely to achieve all the good 
we desired.” * 


Hie resulting speech, delivered in Southport on December the 
roth, provides an excellent example of the skill with which George 
Curzon could speak to a brief. His hint at the ob$tnifdon of Ger- 
nany was a delicate one, the significance of which was probably 
und^ood in BetUn even if it was not hilly apparent to his imme¬ 
diate audience. 

** You may say that die Concert of Europe is very slow in its 
operations. I grant you that it is very slow. Its operations have 
on more than one occasion been retarded by what appeared to 
us to be the exaggerated views that are entertained by some of 
its members. There are quarters where, as regards the give 
and take which is the essence of international diplomacy, mote 
Itress seems to have been laid upon the take than upon the 
give. These ate the inevitable drawbacks of a combination in 
which each unit retains its absolute freedom, both of opinion 
and of aAiom” 

Having thus pointed a warning finger at the bad boys of the 
'Lettu dated Decembet dtb, !l9?. 
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Coaceit who refused to pUy in rune, he procee'ded Co a defiuice of the 
Concert ae a whole, following with lemarkable accuracy the wording 
of his brief. 

** But ^oqgh there are anomalies or weakness in an in^tu* 
tion, you do not therefore necessarily condemn it. . . . The 
House of Commons Itself is not free from imperfedlions. There 
are many people who think it is tolerably full of them. But we 
should not for that reason applaud the afiion of any modem 
Cromwell who advanced to the table, removed the nuce, ex>, 
polled the members and ordered the doorkeepers to shut the 
door.... It is very easy for our critics to denounce the Concert 
of Europe. What they have to show, what they have not 
shown yet, is that macrers would have proceeded any better or 
more smoothly if in the fiiSt place there had been no such 
Concert, or if in the second place Great Britain had broken 
away from it. I have shown you, I think, a number of occa* 
sloQS on which the Concert and the influence of this country 
in the Concert have done positive good. I know of no occa* 
sioA on which out influence there has hindered any other 
Power from doing good; flill less do I know of any occasion 
on which it has done harm. The Concert may not have done 
all the good we expected of it or desired; but if we had deserted 
it, we should have made ourselves ridiculous and should have 
retarded and not advanced the solution of the European prob¬ 
lem.”* 

The Concert itself paid its apologias in Great Britain a poor recutn 
for the fldelity with which they championed it. The assembly of 
the Powers which for some time past had been a Concert in name 
rather in reality, rapidly loSt all cohesion. Sentiment in Russia 
was altogether hostile to Turkey: in Germany, on the other hand, 
there was noticeable a marked development of prooTurkish ten¬ 
dencies. When, therefore, early in i8p8 Prince George of Greece 
was definitely put forward by Russia as a candidate for the Governor¬ 
ship of Crete, Germany showed her disapproval by withdrawing 
her naval and military forces from the Island and carrying Austria 
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with her » her txaio, It was all vtry well for George Cnizoa to 
assert ia the Houae o£ Cotuinoee that the withdrawal of the single 
German ship and bet small detachment of troops had no prafheal 
eiTeft on the position in Cretan waters. His ^tement was^ no doubt, 
literally corteA; but the significance attachii^ to Germany’s 
a&ioo was plain enough—the Concert of Europe was no longer a 
Concept eren in name. Nor was George Curzon under any illusions 
ifl the matter, We are no forwarder with Crete,” he told Lord 
Salisbury on April the nth, i3$8, wish Russia had proposed 
anyone but Prince George. We may get him into the Island, but 
will there not straightway be a fresh war of the roses between the 
two seds ? And how are we to get rid of those dreadfial Turkish 
troops ? ” Doubts such as these, however, were never allowed to 
show themselves in bis public urterances, which excited the admita< 
don of the Foreign Seaetary. I have carefully followed your 
numerous utterances on behalf of the F.O.,” wrote Lord Salisbury 
on April the 6th, 1896. They have been admirable. Our critics 
have certainly left you no rest.” 

But speech-making was neither the moSt arduous not the mo^ 
(Gfiicult part of the Under Secretary's task in the House of Commons. 
With complicated problems adsing almo^ daily, £r$t in one part 
of the world and then in another, it was inevitable that the represen- 
tadre of the Foreign Office should have to meet and parry a conitant 
Itieam of queltions on a multitude of matters requiring the mo^ 
delicate handling; and it was the dexterity which he displayed in 
dealing wifo his catechi^, even more chan his ability in debate, 
that exdced the passions of the House and e£6ablisbed his Pailia* 
mentary KpuCadoo. The quedion hour became the feature of the 
sitting, and Geo^e Cuson became the feature of the question 
hnut. He was written about aJmedt dally by the newspaper para¬ 
graphic and he became the central figure in innumerable cartoons. 
His adroitness never left: him. Fe^teied with supplementary quea- 
tioQS by Mr. Gibson Bowks, he replied on one occasion —** The 
hoQ. member asked me die same qtie^on hSt year and he can refer 
to my aoswei/' He was piduted next day in tl^ \^ 9 stmwst 9 r Ga^ttt 
as the haughty youth in “ Alice through the Looking Glass ** 
into whose ear Humpty Dumpty Bowles was shouting : 
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I said it very loud acd dear, 

I vent and shouted in hfs ear; 

But he was very and proud; 

He said, ‘ You need not shout so loud.* ” 

He coined at kaSt one phrase which has passed into the English 
language. Irritated by an attempt made to draw him widi a que^on 
containing an insinuation that the press was in advance of tbe 
Foreign Office In obtaining news of happenings abcoad, he referred 
in a vein of sarcasm to “ the intelligent anddpadon of fads before 
tbey occur/’ as a legitimate art in the case of a newspaper corres< 
potent, but as altogether improper in the case of a Government 
official. Tbe Tmee, et whose correspondent in China this was a 
deliberate thrust, did not easily forget it, as will be seen later on. 

There were many queftions to which it was expedient to give 
replies while withholding information, and at this arc pradice soon 
msuie George Curzoo an adept. Hts deneiity exdced the ire of all 
those whose curiosity he baffied. “ Your friends/* wtote an anony¬ 
mous conespoodent, ‘*may legitunately congratulate you on the 
high $tage of perfedhon to which you have attained in the art of 
keeping a i 611 tongue. Speechlessness is a beautiful accomplishment 
which you share in common with die mummy and tbe cabhorse. 
Of course, it is a matter of no moment that as a consequence of 
your policy—the Government’s want of one—die markets am 
overborne by a keen sense of anxiety ; speculation is at an end and 
confidence exhaulted. Nor will it even fnfHonally disturb the 
wonderful balance of your intelleS when you learn that mo§t busi¬ 
ness men have long since written you down a congenital idiot. With 
every expression of my unalterable elteem, allow me to subscribe 
myself—A Fervent Admirer.” ‘ 

Q Mr. Labouchere and Sir Charles Dilke on the Radical benches 
and Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett and Mr. Gibson Bowles on the Con¬ 
servative side of the House, vied with the Irish members in the 
ingenuity and persistency of tbdr attempts to throw the Under 
Secreury olT his guard. The growing violence of their indignation 
provided a measure of their failure, and Mr. Labouchete admitted 
>I«Ttet dseed Mifc^ 1893. 
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eie long that hiE Tidiin was argniring so pretty a taleat in ending 
2 dired reply to 2 dired que^otv ** that although 1 am sometimes 
the sttgerer, his ability in this Uoe fiUs me—politics apart—witii 
genuine admiration.**^ Elsewhere he was compared to Grattan, 
who once noted in his memoranda—“ I wrote a reply to George 
Grenville which I thought very good, for I had taken much care. 
It touched every point except the question. It kept clear of that.’* 
At the close of the session of 1897, cwo members of the Govern* 
meat were generally regarded as having added markedly to their 
Parliamentary teputatioo; one was Mr. Chamberlain and the 
otiiftt was George Cuizon. ** This year has been ac especially good 
one for you,** wrote St John Brodrick on December the abth, 
^‘your la^ cwo speeches have caught on, and your treatment by 
ri^ Timts is in itself a testimony.** 


xTnK^ of April ifid, iS^. 
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CLOUt>S IN THE FAR EAST 

189$ 

In the msittec of Crete and other problems which had been occupying 
^e public mind, George Curzon had the advantage of Starting 
with a clean slate. Not $0 in the case of the troubles and difOculties 
which now thrult themselves with nnwelcome insistence upon the 
attention of the British public. On Far Eastern ai^s and on Rus¬ 
sian ambitions in Asia, and not lea^ on the methods which she 
habitually adopted in pursuing them, he had expressed very detinite 
views, both in speech and wdtieg. With reference to possible 
developments in the China seas, he had asserted in very outspoken 
language that a Russian port and fleet in die Gulf of Pechili would 
con^tute a serious menace both to China and to British intere^. 
The balance of power, he declared, would be gravely jeopardised 
by such a development, and he warned his readers diat England 
was prohibited alike by her Imperial obligations and her comxner* 
dal needs from lending her sanction to any such issue/*^ In such 
circumstances his task as spokesman of the Foreign Office in the 
House of Commons throughout the year 1898, when the rapidly 
growing ambitions of Russia, Prance and Getinany in the Far East 
forced China into such unenviable prominence, was very far fcom 
being an enviable one. The rapid sequence of events which so 
alarmed the pubUc and emban^sed the Govecoinent in Great 
Britain may be briefly recalled. 

When, as George Curzon had predided, China collapsed before 
the viffcorious forces of Japan, it became evident that an Important 
alteration had been brought about In the balance of power in the 
Pidbkcu of Ai Ftf Eaft," reroed edition of iSyS. 
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Far Ea^. Japan's success on sea and land had left her in possession 
of certain portions of Guoese territory of great political and Ctrategic 
Talne. occupation of the XiaO'tung Peninsular in particular 
placed her in a position ftom which it seemed Ukely that she would 
be able to bring undue Influence to bear upon the Chinese Govern* 
ment at Pekin. Her presence there was conse<|uendy viewed with 
serious aJann by Russia, and it soon became dear that not all the 
spoils to which her viftories seemed to entitle her were to be left 
to her enjoyment. In April, 1895, she had, in ftfl:, received a Note 
addressed to her by Russia, with the support of France and Germany, 
in which the Imperial Russian Government had told her in very 
plain lac^uage that her contemplated possession of the liao-tung' 
Perwsular would not only conltitute ** a' menace to the capital of 
China,** but would render the independence of Korea illusory, and 
so “ jeopart^se the permanent peace of the Far Bait ’*; and in a 
spirit of cordial foeadsbip had counselled her to renounce the 
^flnitive possession of this territory. Since Great Britain, ftom her 
position of voluntary isolation, had looked 00 at these proceedings 
with folded arms, Japan had been obliged to withdraw hci 
to Port Arthur as gracefully as she could. 

|t The signiflcance of Russia’s aftion had not been lo$t on George 
Curzon. He had explained it with disconcerting candour In tht 
revised edition of “Problems of the Far Eait,*’ issued in i89(S. 

“ Russia does not render this assistance (to China) from a 
superfluity of unselfishness or for no end. She has her price 
and she will receive her reward. That reward will involve the 
Still further enfceblement of the viftim for whose inheritance 
she is waiting and to whose invalid gasps she prescribes with 
tender hand the dose that imparts a transient spasm of vitality, 
to be followed presently by an even more profound collapse.*' 

But the British Government, amrious if possible to br^ down the 
traditional ho^ty between Great Britain and Russia, had paid little 
heed to this warning, and bad made it known early in 1896 that, &r 
from wishing to Stand in the way of Russia's legitimate aspirations, 
they would welcome an arrangement which would secure for her a 
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comtnefdal oudet on the Pacific. Tliis declaration vns abruptly 
called to mind dudng the closing weeks of when Germany 
landed a force of marines at Klao-Chau in support of certain de- 
ZDands which she had made as compensation fot the murder of two 
German missionaries, Russia followed suit by despatching a 
squadron to spend the printer at Port Anhui. 

George Curzon, whose whole previous ftudy of the Russian 
advance in Asia haf) familiarised him with her methods, was under 
no illusion as to what these Steps foreboded. And on December the 
29th he wrote to Lord Salisbury setting forth his views upon the 
situation which was rapidly developing, Does not the point at 
which our interests are threatened at which retaiiation may be¬ 
come necessary arise,” he asked, when we know for certain that 
some other Power has appropriated some portion of Chinese soil ?” 
It was true that neither Russia nor Germany had yet done this, 
though the latter might be found at any moment to have done so ; 
and in rhi.< event 

** the pleas that she will thereby be, from a Strategical point of 
view, more vulnerable in the future, or rhat a German Hong 
Kong mu^ be a cocrunerdal failure, or chat she will be a thorn 
in the side of Russia, do not, it seems to me, alter the f^ riiat 
she will have violently aifeOed the balance of power in north 
China to our detriment and in her interest, and that we are 
C0Qse<9uently enricled to receive compensation.” 

Where should such compensation be found ? 

** The dangers of the German snA Russian position in the 
north seem to consi^ m the command that it gives them of 
the Gulf of Pechili the apptoa^ies to Pekin (for the Court 
dares not move to Nanking) and in the pressure which they 
will be able in consequence to ezerdse on the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. If is here that our position, already a good deal shaken 
by Russian ascendency in Korea, seems most likely to suffer. 
Russia is always at t^ door of China by land ; and if hex 
occuparion of Port Arthur is made permanent, will be $0 also 
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by sea. Genziany (if she makes a dockyard and a coaling 
Aatioii of Kiao-Qiau) will be on the other side of the doot* 
Step ; and it will be more difficult fot others to get ia.^* 

He sketched with remarkable prescience the lines on which public 
opinion in Great Britain would be likely to crystallise if the ten- 
dmdes already visible on the part of the continental Powers 
developed further. 

The point which it 1 $ a little difficult to demonstrate 
mathematically, but which, 1 think, affe^te British merchants 
who know the Par EaSt and all who have been there—and 
through them public opinion—is this. Up dll the present time 
England has enjoyed an undisputed supremacy, naval and 
mercantile, In the China seas. She was the greater Power also 
at Pekin. No question aflefting the future of China could be 
decided without consideration of her Standpoint, almo^ 
without her consent The £ot(x of drcum^tances has changed 
this. Rival nations have Stepped in and to exercise a 
sicoikr control without reference, often in open bofUlicy, to 
British intere^ in China, although they possess no Itake at all 
compared to out own in that part of the world.*’ 

Public opinion would undoubtedly demand in these drcumitances 
that definite Heps should be tajeen to retain for Great Britain in the 
Par EaH a position compatible with her paH achievements and the 
importance of her present ictereHs. And he foretold with accurate 
prevision the course which in the end she would be compelled to 
pursue. 

If the European Powers are grouping themselves againH 
us in the Fat EaSt, we shall probably be driven sooner or later 
to af^ with Japan. Tea years hence she will be the greateH 
naval Power in tiiose seas, and the European Powers who now 
ignore or flout her will be then competing fot her alliance.” 

Reruxoing to the immediate situation, be Hated plainly his view 
of what our attitude ought to be. Our China squadron might with 
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advantage he sent to Wei*hai-wd as a counter-demonSttadoo to die 
adioo of Russia in despatching he; ships to wintet at Pott Arthuf, 
and as an indication that we wete not prepared to view with acquies> 
cence any adfc of a definitely a gg ressive nature on her part. 

** I argue for a watching attitude, but for a determination to 
pounce the moment anyone else pounces (and if possible in the 
same area) ; and for a decision beforehand as to the point of 
operation, possibly accompanied by an intimation to the 
<^nese Government that in certain eventualities we shall be 
bound to proted ourselves.” 

These views were not shared by the Government as a whole, 
coo$t of whom seem to have been satisfied that the policy of the 
open door for which they Itood was not seriously threatened. Mr. 
Balfour, indeed, admitted later on that Russia's sei^e of Port 
Arthur had come as a shock ” to the Government wluie Mr. 
Chamhetlain, speaking his thoughts aloud as was his cu^om with a 
candour that was always so tefreshing, declared bluntly at Birming¬ 
ham on May the xjth, when referring to the means by which Russia 
bad succeeded in installing herself at Port Arthur, that as to the 
representations which had been and repudiated as soon as 

they had been made, and as to the promises which had been given 
and broken a fortnight afterwards, we had better say—Who sups 
with the Devil must have a long spoon.” No hint of what was 
impending was to be found in the speeches delivered by the spokes¬ 
men of the Government either in the country before Parliament 
met, ox in either House at the beginning of the session of xS^8. On 
the contrary they were of an entirely reassuring nature. On January 
the loth Mr. Balfour speaking at Manchester immediately after a 
meeting of the Cabinet, declared that our interests in China were 
not terdtoraal but commercial. He admitted that there were two 
ways in which foreign Governments might infiiS injury upon them. 
They might bring pressure to bear upon the Chinese Government to 
discriminate against Bhtisb enterprise, or they might dot the coaSt 
of China with Stations over which they exercised control and at 
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which thc7 might elublish hoodie customs handers. But he did not 
think any such dfvelopmenc probable and in any case the public 
might relt assured chat the Goveiomeoc was alive to the Importance 
of guatdk^ agalnit any inAdngeinents of our rights. A week later 
Sir Michael Hicks-Bea^ said the same thing In much more bellicose 
language. He declared that he did not regard Giina as a place for 
conquer or acquisldon by any Power, European ox other; that 
Great Britain could not tolerate the acquisition of privileged poai* 
tions by anyone and chat we were determined that the door should 
be kept open to the trade of all nations on a footing of complete 
equality, even, if necessary, at the coft of war. When filament met 
on February the 8ch, Odea found no mention In the Queen’s 
speech; but in reply to enquiries by the leader of the Opposicion, 
Lord S^sbuiy declamd that nobody had indicated the leaft intention 
to infringe our Treaty rigbcs nor did he believe chat any such inten* 
tion would ever be entertticed. On the contrary the Russian Govern¬ 
ment had given written assurances that any port which might be 
assigned to it as an outlet for Russian commerce, should be a port 
free to the commerce of Great Britain, while the German Govern¬ 
ment had afted in a similar spirit in regard to Kiao-Chau. 

As the representative of the Foreign Office In the House of 
Commons &orge Cuxzon was, of course, obliged to frame his 
speeches in harmony with the note of optimism which dominaced 
the outlook of his superiors; and as late as March the i$C be accep* 
ted a Motion by Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett laying down the impor¬ 
tance, in the inters of British commerce, of maintaining the 
integrity and independence of China. In accepting the Motion he 
said chat while he could conceive of circomfcances arising in the 
future gnvely aftfling, or even imperilling our Interests in China, 
which trught compel us to modify our ardmde, yet ** the seizure of 
Chinese territory, the alienation of Chinese territory, the usurpation 
of Chinese sovereignty,” was not primarily smy part of Brlcish 
policy ; and that which we repudiated ourselves it was not likely 
that we should regard with a welcoming eye if attempted by others. 
Heithet his spee^ nor bis afUon In accepting the Motion was 
calculated to prepare the public fot the news telegraphed to Ths 
Tmts only a week later, that Russia had made important demands of 
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China in conne^oct vith Port Arthur and Manchuna; nor for 
the mote definite news received before the end of the month, that 
the Chinese Government had eigned a Convention leasing Port 
Arthur and Talicnwan to Russia and that these two ports were to be 
occupied hy Russian troops forthwith. 

Indeed one of the chief sources of George Cuf2on*s embarrass¬ 
ment was the well founded suspicion of the British public which 
grew Steadily during February and March, that there was little 
enough cause for the optimism which the Government continued 
to display. His position was imdoubcedl^ one of esttreme difficulty. 
The public, pacticularly well served in the matter of information 
by the newspapers wi^ correspondents in the Far EaA, saw with 
heener insight than the Government the trend of events in that 
quarter, and developed what Mr. Balfour described later on as 
“ an almoft irritable anxiety " on the subjefi. George Curzon’s own 
eilimate of the situation coincided with* that of the public rather than 
with that of the Government; yet loyalty demanded of him that 
he should side with the Government and againft the public. The 
difficulty of the position was increased by the reticence of the 
Government and the enterprise of the Press. Informatioa appeadng 
dally in the columns of the latter was almofc invariably confirmed 
sooner or later—usually later—by the Foreign Office. On March 
the a^th Mr. Dillon enquired in the House of Commons how it 
was that the Pekin correspondent of T 6 i Tims was able to publish 
fa£b of the higher importance several days before the Foreign 
Office had knowledge of them ? Scung by the taunt>^and ftUl more 
no doubt by his r^sation that it was deserved--George Cuxxon 
replied:— 


** It is the business of Her Maje^^s representatives abroad 
to report to us fafb of which they have official cognisance 
and to obtain conffimation of them before they telegraph. 1 
hesitate to say what the functions of the modem joumaiilt axe : 
but I imagine they do not exclude Ms inUllipnt antisipaiion of 
facts even before they occur and in this somewhat unequal compe¬ 
tition I thin If the House will see that the journalist whose 
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main duty is speed, is likely sometimes to get the advantage 
over the diplomatic whose main objeft is accuracy.” * 

Had be paused to consider the almoC certain effeA of such a 
jibe upon so powerful an organ as Tbt Times, he would ptoba^ 
have foregone, willingly enough, any temporary satis&aion which 
he derived from its utterance. He was soon to realise how ill 
advised he had been, for in a report of the proceedings in the 
House of Commons which he wrote co Lord Salisbury on April the 
i:th, he told him that The Times had thrown itself into the fray 
** with the passion of a ferocious partisan ” ; and he added by way 
of comment—“ It is usually faithful to its old employes ; but some 
mild Chaffin which I indulged in a spirit of subdued compliment to 
its Pekin correspondent, brought it down on me with the tread of an 
elephant.” 

How fttongly he disapproved of the attitude 0/ the Government 
at this time is made abundantly clear by letters which he wrote at a 
later daw. ” We have never had and we have not (now) any policy 
towards China,” he asserted in a letter to St. John Btoddck on May 
the 3td, 1899. “ No one knows that better than you or I who have 
successively had to conjure up make-believes. But of course the 
supreme lesson of the F.O. is that there is no pre-determioed policy 
about anything.” A year later—on June the i8th, 190c—he re¬ 
turned to the 5ubj eft ” I forget if I said in a recent letter that I hope 
F.O. are keeping their eye on Wei-hai-wei. . . 1 have never been 
able to underftand wbac seems to me the inexcusable apathy shown 
about turning it to some purpose. But then it is a part of the Chinese 
policy of H.M.G. which has always been to me—and I believe to 
everybody else—a riddle insoluble by man.” The Boxer rising In 
the summer of 1900 recalled once mow his own past connection 
wkh the Foreign Office In its attempts co grapple wi6 the affairs of 
China. “ You are very good and faithful about letting me know 
the goings on, particularly in your F.O. worid where I follow your 
movements and Struggles with the livelieit intere^l. I know what 
an uphill job it is with the Park Under Sec. #0 to speak outside the 
show and with that Grange, powerful, inscrutable, b ril lia n t, obftruc- 
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tivt dead-weight at the top.” * And again on August the aand* 1900; 
** How well I lemcmbet die difficulty of making speeches on 
with no ia^tnifhoQS> no policy> and not too much heart.” 

It may be argued that in the drcumilances in which he found 
himself Geotge Curzon should have resigned rather than permit 
himself to be associated with a policy with which he disagreed. 
The same dilemma arose at a much latet period in his life, when, as 
Foreign Secretary, he seemed to acquiesce in a policy with which he 
was not in sympathy, and which to all appearances was imposed upon 
him by the maAer^ will of die then Prime Minilter, Mr. Lloyd 
George. In both cases resignation would have been easy—though 
from a personal point of view diltafleful. But would resignation 
have advanced the cause which George Curzon had at heart 7 He 
was, I think, quite sincerely convinced in each case, not merely that 
hii resignation would not help matters, but that It would be posi¬ 
tively injurious to the Interelts of the country. So long as he re¬ 
mained he could bring influence to bear upon his colleagues, and 
could hope to cany them some part of the way, at leaft, if not the 
whole way with him. True, such a decision necessitated his defend¬ 
ing in public some things that in other drcumltanccs he would have 
preferred to attack. But this seemed to him to be the lesser of the 
two evils i and it was in keeping with his cemperamenc that the 
vehemence of his defence should have been in proportion to what 
he believed to be the weakness of his case. At such times the actilt 
tnumphed over the man ; the satisfadUon which he experienced was 
derived from the skill which he was called upon to exercise in pre¬ 
senting his case. In the year 1898 he was more than juftifled by 
results, for in one matter of the fiiSt importance he carried the Cabi¬ 
net with ^irrt. 

The views which he had laid before Lord Salisbury In his Utter 
of December the 29th had cot then carded coeviAion. Russia was 
€till protesting the innocence of her intentions, and the Government 
were content to accept the assurances ** spontaneously ” oflered to 
them. But when George Curzon saw that his own doubts of Russian 
bena fidts were once more being conflened by the inexorable march of 
events, he returned to the charge, and on March the xjtb drew up a 
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mote ebborete Aatement of his case fbt subcoissioo to the Cabinet, 
It was certain, he ur^ed, that whaterei assurances might be given 
to the contrary, Port Ar^ur, when it passed into Russian hands, 
would become Russia's naval base in China, ^Then promises were 
given that it should remain a commercial port, let them remember 
the fate of Bizerta, Nor was it of the lesit use delaying their proteA 
until the assurances given bad been violated, for experience showed 
that a fast eacmpH was almoft invariably accepted. Great Britain 
had not gone to war either for Birerta or for Batoum. He could not 
agree with those who argued that if Russia and Germany were dete¬ 
cted on the dismemberment of China, Great Britain should accept 
such an outcome of the crisis as inevitable and withdraw from 
northern China with a view to concentrating on the Yangtsae 
valley, Such a Itep would deprive us of all influence at Pekin, where 
the Chinese Government would be le& at the mercy of out rivals. 
There wete three naval ports in the north of the China sea—Klao- 
Oiau, Port Arthur and Wei‘bai-wei. Germany had seized the fitft, 
Russia was on the point of appropriating the second, should we not 
be wise to occupy the third ? We could do so with complete pro¬ 
priety, for before the demands of Russia had been deJinitdy formu¬ 
lated on March the 7th the Chinese Government had afhaJly invited 
us to take tlus ftep. Acceptance of her invlcatioo would conltirute 
a declaration on our part that we had no intenrion of abandoning 
the field in northern China to our rivals and would give us a lien 
upon the continued confidence and, in due course, upon the alliance 
of Japan, On the other hand, to retire from northern Chin* would 
be fatal to our position in the Par Balt, Our power, once paramount, 
had already been gravely compromised: only by decisive adtion 
could we hope to retain even a greatly curtailed influence where 
once we had been supreme. No hesitation need be shown on the 
score of the reception which such aftion would enact with at home, 
for the British public would be the lalt to complain if the valiant 
declarations which had been made—a reference doubtless to the 
bellicose speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in January—wen 
followed by corresponding deeds. 

Before end of the month it became known that at the invita¬ 
tion of Mr. Balfour, who, in the absence of Lord Salisbury through 
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illness, vas atog as Foreign fSecretaey, Geotge Cureoo vas 
attend t,ng frequent meetiiigs of the Cabinet. It was assumed at the 
time that he was called in to give the Government the benefit o£ his 
intimate knowledge of the Fat EaA. The assumpdon was not far 
from the truth* though the affual dtcumHances in which he had 
been called in remained a secret. The Government had proteAed 
with too great emphasis again^ territorial acquisitions in China to 
make acceptance of Geotge CusTon’s plea for the occupation of 
Wei'hai'wei easf; and those members of the Government to 
whom he bad firft submitted it—Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain* 
Mr. Goschen, the Duke of Devonshire, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
and Lord Lansdowne—had begun b^ being unsnimouslf opposed 
to it. Mr. Chamberlain urged concentration on the Yangesae 
valley i Sit Michael Hicks-Beach Itood resolutely against occupa¬ 
tion, and it was only when George Curzon succeeded in gaining the 
support of Mr. Bal^ur that he got the chance of arguing his case 
before the Cabinet as a whole, '^e Utter body were not easily per¬ 
suaded, and it was not until its fifth sitting that George Curzon won 
the day. With the approval of Lord Salisbury, who was ronsulced 
in his retreat in the South of Prance, a dectsion in favour of the 
occupation was finally arrived at and was communicated to the 
House of Commons In the course of a debate on the Chinese ques¬ 
tion on April the ] th. 

George Curzon felr legitimate pride at his success. I think out 
China debate on the whole went off well,’* he wrote Lord Salisbury, 
on April the nth. ’‘Arthur’s Statement was judicious and well 
delivered : but its efieft had been somewhat discounted by the 
revelations of the newspapers. I think, however, everyone on our 
bench (including the anti-Wei-hai-wd party, such as Chamberlain, 
Goschen, etc.) realised that but for Wd-hai-wei we should have 
fitted batdy.” To Mrs. Curzon he confessed that he did not think 
very much of his own speech. ” But people say it was good. General 
reception of our case fair, not enthusiastic. Without Wd-hai-wd 
we Should have been simply nowhere.*’ ‘ And more than two years 
later, when the situation in China suddenly took a new and alarming 
turn and the aoti-fordgn rising known as the Boxer Rebellion had 
*L«mr dated Apnl jth, 169S. 
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railway demand more than wc should allow?” he asked la a lettei 
to Lord Salisbury oa June the and. “ And need a protest againft 
it necessarily involve the immediate produdlion of a rival offer from 
ourselves ? ... lam sure wc shall have trouble if once the Russians 
get a serious footing (even through the medium of a State bank or a 
mortgaged railway) oa the Yanguze. Is it not desirable that Mac¬ 
Donald should oppose any such scheme by all means in his power» 
and that the Chinese Government should know that we cannot 
admit of such an intrusion into the Yangtsae ?” Lord Salisbury, with 
his gaze riveted on what seemed practicable rachet on what was 
merely desirable, replied two days later in a tone which George 
Curzoo always found so hard to bear. “ I understand you to propose 
that we should resift and prevent the construction of any Chinese 
railway to whose expenses any Russian bank has subscribed. Is this 
practical ? Yet if you do not accept this general principle, I do not 
lee how the particular offence of ffnaccing the Hankow railway 
can be dete^d and punished. I do not see my way, if Russian 
Capicaljfts will throw their money about, to preventing the Oilneie 
from picking it up. We mast find some equidly patriotic CapitaliAa 
on our side; otherwise we muft say sorrowfully of the Russian 
coin—* Koublet’ ” And two months later he said the same thing 
in sUghdy different language in the House of Lords—** If our 
Capitidllts ate able and wUUng to make railways In the Yangtsze 
valley or anywhere else, we will give them the utznoft possible 
support, but if they cannot we will not try to deprive the Chinese 
people of the benefits of railway construction.” 

In the House of Commons criticism came from all quarters. On 
the Conservative benches the flag of revolt was rais^ by a little 
band of ftalwarts which, under the leadership of Mr. Yetburgh, 
came to be known as the Pigtail Committee. If George Curzon had 
been a private member he would assuredly have been found leading 
the Pigtail Committee. As it was he had to bear the brunt of its 
attack ; and it muSt be admitted that in his frequent bouts with Mr. 
Yetburgh and his friends he was sometimes betrayed into making 
Elements which accorded ill with views which could be—and, 
of course, were—quored againll him from his own previous writ¬ 
ings. His airy dismissal of Russia's a&ion in converting Port Arthur 
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iate a closed oaval base as bebg of little importuice, on the gtoond 
that vith TsUienwan dose by there "wu no commeidal oeed for a 
second Treaty port in the neighbourhood, lacked conviction, in hcc 
of the very de^te views on the eubjeCt which were on record in 
the pages of “ Problems of die Far Ealt.’* And in the laA speech on 
the alfairs of China which it M to his lot to deliver in the House of 
Conunons be had the misfortune to fail foul of Ths Timu once more, 
It was ail very well for the Government to ding to their belief in the 
policy of the open door, dedared that journal; but with our rivals 
establishing preferential rights over great areas, what became of the 
open door ? Mr. Curzon had based his defdice on the hSi that the 
rights claimed by Germany In Shantung were preferential but cot 
txdujm, as some of his opponents had described them. ** Accuracy 
of Catemenc is an excellent thing, but it is possible to sacridee 
subitancial accuracy to verbal precision and to irritate without either 
convincing or confuting/' And its summing up of the performance 
was charadtensed by a note of extreme addity. ** A Government 
cannot be said to be particularly fortunate when it has to depend for 
the presentation of its policy to the House of Commons upon such 
speeches as that made by Kb. Curxoo/’^ 

Yet, in spite of a certain measure of odium which he incurred as a 
result of hit zealous championship of the Far Eastern policy of the 
Govemment, the ability which he displayed in doing so set the seal 
upon his Parliamentary teputation. And a realisation of the difficulty 
d his position won for him a large measure of sympathy. All of a 
sudden,*' wrote an onlooker when the Chinese crisis was at its height, 
** Mr. Curzon has made a great ^ide in advance, and the laft few 
speeches he has delivered in the House have marked enormous 
Improvement in temper, In language and la thought. He has aban¬ 
doned almost completely the aggressiveness wldch made him so 
many enemies and so many difficulties/* * Even more sigai£cant of 
the growing appreciation of the House of Commons was the genuine 
concern which it displayed on learning, in April 1898, that he had 
been obliged by ill health to withdraw temporarily from aftive 
partidpadon in lea work. “ I see it Stated in papers/’ wrote his 
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old enemy H. Laboucbere, on Apiil the lych, ** that you are so bad 
that you will hare to withdraw for sometime from H. of C. Then I 
Me it contradlfied. I sincerely hope that the contradiction is the 
fight version, for you have made yourself such a splendid position 
lo Parliament that it would be too bad if your heal^ were to break 
down for any length of time.” And when he returned to the House 
after an absence of two to three weeks, he received a welcome from 
both sides which look him completely by surprise. ** George 
Cufzon back to-night after long bout of sickness,” wrote Toby, 
M.P., in his diary of May the $th. " Pleasant to see the hearty wd- 
come that cheered his return. Both sides vied with each other in 
genuine heartiness of congratulation. The House always prompt 
with kindliness of this nature. But there are degrees of warmth, and 
the warmest was showered on the young Under Secretary. This 
all the more gratifying because it is a position won againft certain 
disadvantages.” Moreover, the events of these Itienuous days 
brought piominently to the lutface the indomitable courage of the 
mao. The grim fight with ill health could not be altogether hidden 
from sight. It was more apparent, perhaps, to those who viewed the 
daily struggle fcom the comparative detachment of the press gallery 
than it was to those engaged in the constant thruit and parry on the 
floor of the House itself. ” It was curious, and sometimes almoA 
pathetic,” wrote one witness, ” to observe the palpable Itruggle 
which was going on between the remnants of recent illness and the 
determination to Aate his case. At times, indeed, it seemed as if the 
Strain would be too much and as if tired nature would have to give 
in.” ^ George Curzon was himself acutely conscious of the extent 
to which his aspirations and ambitions were threatened by the 
spectre of ill health, and he had special reasons for wishing to satisfy 
Lord Salisbury on the matter. It was with very real relief, conse¬ 
quently, that, as the result of a consultation with an eminent physi¬ 
cian in June, he was able to give his chief a definitely reassuring 
report. 

On Augult the 5th, a few days before Parliament was prorogued, 
George Cuxson made what was to prove to be his last speech in the 
House of Commons. He was attacked, as he had been on many occa- 

(A vrittc io Uk June tttfa, 1S9S. 
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jioos in cooneaioQ witK the attitude of the Government towards 
the vexed question of slavery ia Eaft Africa. \t was not the subjed 
which he would hiiwelf have chosen for his farewell speech, for 
earlier in the Session he had gravely offended the House by a certain 
flippancy with which he had treated the misgivings which it enter¬ 
tained as to the intentions of the Government in dealing with the 
matter. But no one who heard him on Augult the jth had any 
reason to suppose that he was lisiening to him for the bit time; not, 
indeed did George Cu«on himself imagine—though he was then 
awace that his career in 6e House of Commons was about to be 
interrupted—that the break was to be anything more than temp^ 
tarv. A few days later the House learned that changes were impend¬ 
ing in the Ministry and that thenceforth the battU of ^ Foreign 
Office was to be fought by someone else. But Geo^e Cunon wm 
not present to witness the display of genuine emouon which 
news evoked, for he was a prisoner once mote upon a bed of smk. 


CHAPTER XX 


APPOXNTKD TiCEROr OT XKDIA 


1898 

Lord Elgin had auumed chatge of the ofiice of Viceroy and 
Governor Genecal of India in January 2894. He was due to retire 
in January 1899, and throughout the summer of 1898 rumour had 
been busy with the names of those upon whom it was thought that 
the mantle might f^. The importance of the appointment was 
widely recognised, for events in India had been attracting consider* 
able attention in Great Britain. 

The peace which brooded over the sub‘£0ctlnent when Lord 
Elgin took over from his predecessor, Lord Lansdowne, had been 
rudely diftuibed. A poor ralnf^ in 2895 had been followed by a 
disaltrous drought in 289$, and the machinery of Government had 
been ^trained to the utmoft in dghting the grim spefWe of want that 
Stalked naked through the land. Echoes of the tragedy being 
enafied on the sun scorched plains of its remote Dominion had 
reached the public of Great Britain when an appeal to its generosity 
had been made on behalf of the suifering survivors of this calamity. 
But this had not been all, for to famine had been added pefdlence 
in the form of bubonic plague, which, making its sinister appearance 
in the crowded slums of Bombay in the autumn of 189^, had spread 
vich alartning rapidity, and had presented the Admini^ation with a 
new and baling problem, demanding urgent and draftic treatment. 
Sedition, not yet clearly dissociated from the ferment caused by 
these infusions and the measures taken to combat them, had given 
unwelcome proof of Its existence. In the summer of 1897, amid its 
celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen ViSoda, the public 
had been startled and momentarily shodccd by the news flashed 
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across the wires Poona of ^ murder of two British officials ; | 

and a little later considerable Stir had been created b7 the trial and 1 
sentence of a prominent Indian publidSi, Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, { 

for inciting to disafiedion in die columns of his newspaper, the ? 

Ktsari. i 

But grave as these symptoms of trouble in the internal situation 
were, it was the perennial problem of the North We^t Frontier j 
chat was moft seriously excfdsing die public mind at home. The 
pifture presented by an Englishman beleaguered with a hajidful of 
ownpanions in a hostile land, hard pressed, but .beeping die flag j 
fl^g with cheerful optimism againSl heavy odds, common tiiough 
it has been in the long hiftory of her Imperial growth, is one which 
never fails to capture die imagination and quieten the pulses of the 
British nation. It illufttttes the courage and tenacity which it' 
complacently regards as the special prerogative of its race. Md in 
X , amid the rugged mountains on the borders of Afghadftan, a 
British officer, charged with duties in connexion with the demarca¬ 
tion of the ffcnder, had been beleagured in the isolated fort of 
Chitial. The siege and subsequent relief of this remote outpoft 
had proved to bn but a prelude to ftill graver happenings over a 
greatly cronded field. In June of the year 1897 the latent fanaticism 
of the border tribes had burft into fiame, and from the Tochi valley, 
tucked away in the ample folds of the mountains of Waziiiliac, the 
fire had spread with alarming rapidi^, enveloping the whole 
frontier in fierce confiagratioa. The moft peacedoving of Viceroys 
had found himself confronted with a rising, officially described as 
** unprecedented alike in the suddenness with which it broke out 
at each point, in the large extent of councry afiedted and in the simnb 
taneous aftioa of diitina tribes,” and compelled to concentram all 
his tiiought and energy upon the prosecution of a military episode 
on a grand scale, which came to be known as the Tirdi Campaign; 
while the British Cabinet had been faced with the necessity of 
coming to grave decisions as to its future acticude towards these 
powe^ and truculent ndghbouts. 

In such dccumStances ^re was no room for doubt as to the 
importance attaching to the seleftion which Lord Salisbury had to 
make, and the qualities required for tiie successful maltery of tiic 
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pfobJetiM peculiar to the Zcdlan coctment were cacrassed io the 
press and became the subjed of desultory discussion round the 
dinner tables at which society met and gosslpped. Five years earlier 
Mr. Glad^one’s choice had fallen on ** a cautious^ silent young 
Scotch peer/' and there were many who thought that search might 
be made for a man with charaflen^Ucs similar to those which had 
served X/Otd Elgin so well during his £ve Strenuous years. Little 
di£iculry was experienced in hitting on such a man. In Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, then Secretary fox Scotland, the prophets discovered 
an ideal example of the type, Abie, cautious, essentially sound, here 
was the man to tread warily amid the pitfalls with which British 
Government in India was beset. Pears of a perilous policy of adven* 
ture across the North Weft Frontier which were agitating the 
minds of many eminent persons would be laid to reft by such an 
appointment; the diAicult and delicate problems arising out of 
plague and ^mine would be capably and safely handled; financial 
questions—notably that of currency—would be under the super¬ 
vision of one whose isaniliarity with business would be an un¬ 
doubted asset. So confidently was his appointment predidted that 
in India itself, and particularly among the Services whose members 
had naturally a personal ioter^ in the matter, It came to be regarded 
as a foregone conclusion. 

It would have been Axange, however, if rumour had concerned 
itself only with one name. There was another nobleman of Scotch 
descent whose thoughts were turning towards what he himself had 
once described as *' the way of ambition.*’^ And if Lord Minto's 
personal fiends looked to Canada rather than to India to provide 
him with the means of stashing his aspirations, it was nevertheless 
no secret to them than if ofiered the Vlceroyalty of the latter he would 
not refuse it. There were others again who thought that qualities 
of a very difiecent kind marked out Mr. Curzon as a man unusually 
well fitt^ for the post. Brilliant imagination, specialised knowledge, 
outstanding personality, self<onfidence and assiduous indutey 
combined with great gifts of speech and writing—these were attri¬ 
butes, surely, which went to create a figure worthy of so spacious 
&nd bfiUiandy illumined a ftage. And when in due course his 

Mioco—A Memoir,** by Joha Buchtu. 
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appointment to this gieat office was announced, pterious ptcdic* 
does were forgotten in face of the obvious apptopiuteoess of the 
choice which had been made. 

The appointment, the odidal announcement of which appeared 
in the papers on the morning of August the xid:i, bad be^ made 
known the previous evening in the House of Commons. Mr. Cur- 
son iumself was kept away from the House by illness, and Mr. 
Balfour, to whom fell the task of replying to an attack upon the 
foreign policy of the Government in his absence, expressed his 
tegtet that the Under Secretary should have been ptevented from 
attending the House on the lah occasion on which it would have 
been in his power to address it on a su^ef^ in which he had made 
** so great and so deserved a reputation.” At the moment the 
significance of this casual intetjefbon was loSt upon those present; 
but when its import was realised, it elicited a chorus of warm 
approval. The ii^ words of congraculadon came fcom Mr. Dillon 
who, in the paA, had broken many a lance with the man he now rose 
to praise, and met with such universal endorsement that the Parlia¬ 
mentary correspondent of one of the leading organs of the Opposi¬ 
tion, was fab to admit that “ the tributes from the House ... show 
that Mr. Gunon has more than half out-lived his early unpopu¬ 
larity.” ^ They did mote; they showed that with its unerrbg judg^ 
ment in matter of men, it had deteded behind the manner of 
which at firit it had been so resentful, not only the bdlliint intd- 
lefhul attainments of the scholar and Statesman, but a Acong sense 
of courtesy and a sincere kbdness of heart. 

On the whole, Mr. Curaon had little cause to complain of the 
manner b which his appobtment was received by the press. It 
would have been too much to expe^ that his political opponents 
should altogether resiit the temptations of a thruft at one who had 
himself not always been over tender towards those With whom he 
differed ; and hm and there an add note could be detected in the 
comments of the party press. Not Mr. Oxezon’s molt bdulgent 
fiends could deny that what had been described somewhere as his 
“ little tricks of condescension, the almolt Johnsonian pomposity 
of his rhetoric and other perceptible angularities ” had, durbg his 
•ThtDd/f CAfmir of Augoft itth, 1S9S. 
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earl^ PuliamencsTY days, created an impression of superdliousness 
of dumber, than which, as Mr. T. P. O’Connor obserrcd at the 
time, ** there is no quality in a man which the House of Commons 
more seriously resents.” But if there were those amoog^ his critics 
who lamented that the Vicetoy-designate had €till “ many of the 
defers of the youthful temperament ”; that he was ** flippant, 
omniscient and not unfrequently hard and cynical as only blas^ 
youth can be,”' or who ptedi^d that his “ reftlessness and con¬ 
ceit” would not improbably “bring us into trouble in India**;* 
the great majority agreed with those who regarded the appointment 
as ** a persoixal triumph almo^ unique in Pathamenrary hi^ory,** * 
and found in it reason for believing that “ the Government of 
India and the people of India would very greatly profit by it.”* 
Nor was approval confined to the press of his own party. lading 
organs of the Opposition paid generous tribute to his ability and 
to the conscientious manner in which he had prepazed himself for 
the great office to which he had been raised; * and the conclusion of 
the Pa// Ma// that “ when those whose duty it is to pick 

holes in Minifteiisl appointments have recited all possible objeftions 
to Mi. Curzon, they ace constrained to admit that this appoincment 
is a good one/* was in the main well founded. 

Not all the criticism, however, could be discounted as being due 
to personal anepathy or party prejudice. Beneath the general chorus 
of approirs] there exilt^ a thin but perceptible undercurrent of 
uneasiness, which cexided to cryltallise into fear of a policy of 
adventure beyond the Indian frontier, fed by the reputatioo which 
Mr. Cuezon enjoyed of being an ardent supporter of the forward 
school Ic^ the Russian press it was regarded as a foregone conclu¬ 
sion chat he was being sent to India to give efiefb to a policy which 
challenged Russian aspirations in Cect^ Asia and the Mide^ Baft. 
In a prominent article in the Nwos Vrtif^ he was depicted as a 
membet of the moft extreme Russophobe party, who close their 

'The lJtttrp»l Mtfaay. 
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eyes to eveiyduog tlut doe$ not seem to coD£mi theii hardly intel¬ 
ligible hatred towards Russia **; ood the writer urged his country¬ 
men " to follow with a keeo eye the afts of Mr. Cutzon,^^ and warned 
them that as Viceroy of India he would proceed to give effect to the 
theories which he had hidieito developed in his books and in the 
columns of the press. * These apprehensions found an echo in Lon¬ 
don in the columns of the Sp^tafcr and the Wtstmmt^r 
The former feared that the new Viceroy was a man who by tempera¬ 
ment was “ iodined to ambition and delighted by personal vi^ries/* 
whereas the mcdt essential requisite in a Viceroy of the great Kagrem 
Dependency was, In its opinion, a capadty for self-efiacement \ 
while the ideal Viceroy in the view of The latter was, generally 
speaking, a sober middle-aged gentleman with a cool head and 
such insight into men and charafler as eatpenence alone brings,** 
and, in piracolar, “a man of weight and authority who could 
ftand up to all encroaching military gentlemen and refuse to be 
pushed into a forward policy by an exaggerated alarm about remote 
dangers*** 

lltt events igading up CO the Tiiah campaign had btought the 
frontier to the forefront of Indian questions, and had opened the 
door to a reconsideration of die ciifling policy. Decisions of grave 
import had to be taken, and fears as to the diredfron which such 
devious might take under the induence of an ambitious Viceroy 
were seriously exercising the minds of persons who covmted in die 
public life of die nadoc. They were formulated half jestingly by 
Six William Harcourt at the end of a letter of good wishes to Mr. 
Curzon himself—“ P.S. The moft important thing is always put in 
a po^cript. Let me beg as a pemonal &vour that you will not make 
war on Russia in my life^dme ; and' Mr. H. Labouchere, in a 
letcec of warm congratulatioo, while careful to dissociate himself 
from such anxieties, made pointed reference to them—“ Campbell 
Bannecman, who is here, spent tlus morning conclusively ptoving to 
me that you will drag us into a war with Russia.** Nor was the 
expe^tion that the new Viceroy would pursue a vigorous frontier 
policy confrned to those who viewed the prospefl with feelings of 
anxiety and dislike. General Sir Bindon Blood, who had been in 

iThe Nent Vw^ of 9/1; Septaabu, 189S. 
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command of the Malakand Field Force during the pcevions year, 
wrote—“ it will amyse you to hear that 1 am being told by the 
Acute-Forwwrd-Policy people, of whom I know several well, that 
now I shall have as many wars as I want 1 ” He added, however, 
speaking for himself, that in a way this was doubtless coned, for 
be wanted no wars, and " 1 am sure you are the man to prevent 
them, unless they are absolutely necessary.’^ Another eminent 
soldier. Sit W. Lockhart, who had direded operations in Tinh and 
who, as Comtnandcr-in^Chief in India, was destined to be ajsodated' 
with the future Viceroy in working out the military asped of 
frontier poUcy, wrote to him in an enthusfaftic Strain^” The next 
five years wUi be fticiing ones fot India. Yout own personal 
iofiuence with the Amir will be of untold value—as the world will 
see; but the Amir may not lad long, and I dunk we should have a 
plan beforehand of what Is to be done when his death takes place,*' 
Perhaps he had in mind something which Mr. Curzoo had himself 
written some years before—“ so long as Abdur Rahman lives a 
buffer Afghanidan may continue to figure in the lids of independent 
States but upon his death **lt is to be feared that a rime of 
trouble will again recur more critical than any of its predecessors, 
inasmuch as Russia notoriously looks to such an emergency as 
providing an excuse for her next advance." ^ 

It cannot be said that these apprehensioxis were altogether without 
jufdficadon. Mr. CuRon's dudy of Russian policy in Central Asia 
and bis personal observation of her methods, had aroused in his 
mind serious misgivings regarding bet intentions. These he had 
proclaimed with no uncertain voice in speech and writing; and if 
he ridiculed the idea of a Russian conqued of India, he was pr^ 
fouodiy imptessed by the danger of a Russian invasion of her &on* 
tiers, cot in the expedUtion, or, indeed, with the intention, of 
weeding the sceptre from Great Britain but with the purpose of 
disabling the British Government from checking fiirther her own 
ambidoni in Europe. Russia's objeft was not Calcutta, but Condao* 
tinople ; not the Ganges, but the Golden Horn. " She believes that 
the keys of the Bosphorus are more likely to be won on the banks 
of the Heknund ihia on the heights of Plevna. To keep England 

I** Kunk ia C«atn] Aik.*’ pi^ 
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quiet ia Butope by keeping her empJoyed in Ask, that, brie£y put, 
is the sum and subRance o£ Russian poljc7/’ * All this was $0 plain 
to him that he ccmld not undecAand how any one could deny the 
exlltence of “ an Anglo-Russiaii que^on of incalculable seriousness 
and va$t proportions **: and he refused to beliere that any such 
could Itill be found. ** The school of politicians who described 
tnziery at Russia's advance as' old women's fears/ have closed the 
dooss of their discredited academy/** The aflual Steps necessary 
for combatiiig this menace he was prepared to leave to the soldiers ; 
but he had made it dear that he would certainly not dissent from 
measures Involving a forward ^nder policy. There was at lealt die 
possibility of Russia deciding in kvouc of the Balkh-Kabul line of 
advance, and we mu8t, therefore, keep a very watchful eye on the 
Afghan capital, which, twice within the laffc half century, has been 
made the cockpit of Bddsh disaster," but which may yet " come to 
be regarded u a citadel of Bildsh salvation/* The conftrufHon of a 
railway up the IChyber and Che elublishment of an advanced British 
position at the h^ of the Kurum valley were proposals which 
seemed to meet with hk approval Of the former ht had wxicten— 

" to those who dece^ in such a proposal the glimmer of Jingo 
war painc I make the unhesitating and unequivocal reply ... 
that there is no such means of paci^ring an Oriental country as 
a xailv/ay, even a military railway ; and that If for bullets and 
bayonets we substitute toads and railtoadi as the motto of out 
future policy towards Afghaniltan, we shall find ourselves 
IcandiDg on the threshold of a new and brighter era of relations 
with that country ” J 

It was^ not only in connedion with AGghaaUtan that he had spoken ’* 
with impatience of a policy of ** maftetly Inactivity ** towards the 
lands beyond the Indian f^der.* Our relations with Afgbaniltan 
bad been successively those of ** blundering interference and uo> 
maitetly (1 have always supposed it to be a iapsuj calami to wdte 
masttriy) inaftivity ’* j but Persia " Stands a go^ second to Afgha- 
niftan in the category of British diplomatic failure in the Bait, the ^ 
Ruuu IfiCmtnl Ask," p«£e jai. *JK/. -h 
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result in this m^nce leis of positive enoi thsm of deplorable 
neglefh’^ ^ Why h&d we looked on while from the north Russia had 
been driving her influence farther and further Into the heart of 
Persia ? Were not her intentions writ large over her doings^ $o that 
he who ran might read ? Was it not dear that with Khorasan in her 
grasp, the Khojak defences and Quetta might be disregarded and the 
newly fordfled Bridsb frontier in Pishin might And itself in danger 
of being turned from the weft ? As also that with her penettadon of 
southern Persia we might wake up one morning to find a Russian 
naval ^don on the Persian gulf? Are we content to see a naval 
station within a few days sail of Karachi and to contemplate a 
hofdle squadron banedng Bombay?'** These grim possibilities 
could only be averted if C^c Bdtaxo herself was willing to adopt a 
vigorous Persian policy. Bdtish political and commercial interefti 
in southern Persia mult be a^vdy upheld. Batain herself muft 
build the railways, that Russia desired to lay; in short. Russian 
ascendancy in the north mult be countered by British supremacy in 
the south. Among possible railway schemes a line ^om the British 
syltem in the neighbourhood of Q^tta across Baluchiltan to SUtan 
in ealtem Penia-^^ be extended at some future time across the 
whole of southern Persia—was in the firit rank of importance. “ Of 
all the possible suggeltions for counteracting the Russian menace to 
India by pacific and honourable means, the conltruftion of such a 
railway is at once the lealt aggressive, the cheapen and the molt 
profitable.*** 

These views had been recalled only a short time before by a 
speech in the House of Commons in reply to an amendment to die 
Address moved by Mr. J. Walton Lawson on behalf of the Liberal 
party, disapproving a frontiet policy which involved such forward 
fteps as the permanent n^ury occupation of Chitral. In tiie course 
of a spirited reply, Mr. Curzon hi 6 pointed out that however 
anxious we might be to leave the tribes on out frontier alone, fbey 
would not let us alone. Moreover, we were under certain obligations 
not only to the tribes themselves, but to the ruler of Afghanistan. 
This was a legacy which had been bequeathed to us by no Conse> 
vative jii^, but by Mr. Gladstone. The Inwxence policy of 1 
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vhicH bad beeo %o fervently acclaimed in some quarters of the 
Home, had been rendered obsolete by Mr. GladAoce'i Govemment 
when ic sanfbooed Che occupadoa of Quetta> established polidcal 
mfln^nrff over the Afridis in the neighbourhood of the Khyber 
pass, and concrafled co defend Afghanilun againft unprovoked 
aggression. Ic bad been designed to proted India from a danger 
vhicb was> v?beci it was formulated, separated from Ic by many 
thousands of miles. ** It la not equally suited lo a position where 
the Cossacks are at your gates.*’ Indeed, it was clear that unless we 
were to repudiate our obligations, we might have, at some time or 
other, ’* to advance co the external frontier of which I have been 
speaking, or, ac any race, to take a forward, although less forward, 
posidoc on the lirie of Kabul, Ghazni and Kandahar.” We were 
bound, therefore, to sele& the lines of communicadon which should 
be kept open in the ioxtte&s of the Empire; to enter into confiden- 
dal tdacioos with the tribes, and to concentrate our forces in 
necessary spots infcead of disusing them over a scattered area. 

The means by which these objefb were to be attained were 
reasonable enough. While we muit enter into reJacions with the 
tabes, our relations with them ” should involve the very mlnitnuffi 
of inKtfercnce with the lands and independence of the tribesmen.” 
Military occupadon on a large scale was not necessary. Our position 
could be assured by a handful of frontier oiiicers, provided they 
were seJefled with sufficient care 

** I believe that all along the frooder we are capable of finding 
scores of men... capable of winning, or who had already won, 
the confidence and afieftion of the tribes, men who know their 
language and ace in sympathy with their customs. ... 1 put 
my whole faith in the work of such men, and I believe chat our 
secuccy refts, not upon the number of battalions we place there, 
but upon the individuii character of the men whom we choose. ” 

And be rounded oif his profession of faith with an admirable 
apophthegm—” It is a queidon not of rifles and of cannon, but of 
charadcf and of all that ebaraffet can do amid a community of five 
men.” The significance of this declaration became apparent at a 
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btei dat^) £ox it fonoed the basis of th« successful frontier policy 
which in iatet yeais was to be assodared widi his name. At the 
ticne, howevei, the essendaj soundness and tnoderadon of the riews 
which he expMssed were o^rshadowed, foe those who feared a 
forward polic7> by the Atess which be kid upon the binding nature 
of the obligations which we had incurred. To those who shrank 
from' commitmeots beyond the border there was an ominous ring 
about a queAion which, Mr. Curron dedared> had been inslAently 
put to him by the Amir of Afghanktan himself in the course of his 
interviews with him. England and AfghaniAan are one house,” 
asserted the Amir. “ One house should have one wall Are your 
soldiers going to join mine in defence of that wall ?” > 

The faA that Mr. Curzon interested himself afdvely in the ques¬ 
tion of frontier policy from the moment that he received Lord 
Salisbury's ofiu of the Viceroyalcy, if natural enough in the cxr- 
cumAances, did not tend to allay aruuety where it exIAed. The 
Secretary of State wu engaged in drawing up a reply to a letter from 
the Government of India containing proposals for the future 
control of Che Khyber pass and for its retention under the juris- 
di£Hon of the Punjab Govemmenc. Mr. Curzon was crided of 
the reply which had been drafted by the India Office, and he wrote 
to the Secretary of State and to Lord Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne 
on the subjed. On July the a^th, in a letter to Mrs. Curzon, he 
mentioned a long Cabinet discussion on the quefdon, and added 
that u a result of his intervention the reply was to be rewritten 
** and put in a much moK tentative way.” An indmadoo conveyed 
in one of his earliest letters to Lord Elgin, that one of his Bitt Aeps 
after reaching India would be to visit the frontier, drew a milrf 
proteA from the Viceroy. The Budget would cer 4 inly keep the 
Head of the Adminiltration in Calcutta until the very end of March, 
after which the heat on the frontier would be very great. “ But, if 
1 may say so, there is not so much co he learnt on the spot as might 
appear at fast sight. The problem is how bcA to arrange the wheels 
of the adminiAradve machine and to arrive at a conclusion you will 
have to Audy, not so much the physical surroundings of Peshawar, 
or even the men there, as the Poteigo Department and its capabilities^ 
'Sp««ch m tbe Hcpom of Cosudooi, Februw? t jtb, 1S9S. 
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the Punjab CWemment and its tne^iods, the military authorides 
and their aspiiatione. A good deal of d\ig you will be able to do in 
Calcutta,”' 

In the meantime Mr. Cutzon was able to add to what he had 
written to Mrs. Curzon on the subjeS of the India Ol!ice Despatch: 
“ I $aw Lord S. dils afternoon. He 1 $ backing me up very loyally 
ovet the G- H.* business, but says Beach is frightened to death at 
my appointment, because he thinks I am such a ^go. 1 mu^ try 
to smooth him down.” • 

But if Mr, Cutzon could afford to Ignore criticism based on 
personal andpsthies and was willing enough to prorit by the genuine 
anriedea which Hs appointment had arous^ in more serious 
quarters, there was one dlte&ion from which be felt that he had 
hardly met with the txeatment which he desetred. The leader- 
writer in Tinw —to whose columns he had contributed so fre¬ 
quently in the paft—while paying tribute to his attainments, was 
not prepared to regard the success of the appointment as a foregone 
condusion. The whole tone of the article was non-committal ; Its 
approW was cautious rather than convinced; its expeftations hope- 
ftd rather than cooddent. We sincerely hope, for Mr. Oarzon's sake 
and chat of the Empire, that Lord Salisbury's very interelting 
experiment will succeed.”* 

It muft be remembered chat for some time past foreign affairs 
had ousted domestic controversies from the pride of place which 
they normally occupy in the House of Osnunoos ; tiiat Lord 
Salisbury's foreign policy had evoked ^ndespread criticism, which 
had found vigorous expression m the columns of Tie Trawr, and 
that Mr. Curoo, as the o£dal exponent of it in the Lower House, 
had necessarily incurred a large share of the odium which the policy 
itself had called forth. So much was this the case, that one of hla 
fellow members and relative, ^r W. Lawson, in writing to congratu¬ 
late him was moved to record the ^te of a&irs in his cultomary 
manner, in verse:— 

*L«ttu from Lord Bgtn to Mr. Cuiroo, dated OAober lath, tl^S. 

•hold George (^lOdlcon, Secretur of Sate for Tndia. 

>I«Ret to Mn. CusM, Jdjr STth, 1S9S. 

<TS* Tim/, ittb AaguS^ 1I9S4 
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Armeoia and Ctete vill no longer depress you; 

No more viJI the cracking of China distress you. 
Poisoned arrows from Bartlect and Bowles may fly on. 
But vain is their flight, for the ylftim is gone. 

In the realms of romance in those regions a^ 

He siu on the throne of the mighty Akbar. 

St. Stephens regrets you and Southport feels low. 

But life is all coming and going we know. 

Then away to the Indies, fresh laurels to earn, 

In peace sally forth and in honour return. 


Nor did the writer in Tht Timis deny that herein lay the main 
cause of its attitude. *' It is not our only ground of quarrel with him 
that this brilliant eic<onespondent of Tbt Timj has lately seemed 
to entertain a less fsTourable opinion of correspondents of Tht 
Tims than he used to hare. The policy of which he has been the 
mouthpiece hu disappointed us, as have sometimes Mr. Curxon's 
taftics in the ezposidon of it.” < It is Itill dearer from the letters 
which passed between Mr. Curzon and Mr. George Buckle, who at 
that time filled the editorial chair. The former had made it plain 
that he attributed the ctiddsms of T 6 t Timts to personal animus 
against him oo the part of the editorial Staff. The Utter repudiated 
the sugge^on with some warmth, and went on to dot the i’s ” and 
cross the *' t's of the references in the ardde in question. “ You 
mu/t bear In mind that we of Tis T/ms base our Chinese policy 
largely on your writings, to the teaching of which we think moA 
of your Spekes in the House tun counter; and that you have loA no 
opportunity of endeavouring to create the impression diat out 
Peidng correspondent, who has been subAantially right and far 
ahead of other sources of informidon throughout, is not to be 
trusted.'** Mr. Mobecley Bell, at that time manager of Th* Timu, 
said the same thing in rather milder Unguage-^^' Tit Timu has 
cricldsed you sometimes favourably, sometimes the reverse—no 
doubt it vnU do so AiU, but I am sure you will recognise in such 

•TSt Tfms, AuguA tith, iS^S. 

*Lemr ftoo Mr. Buckk to Mx. Cursoa dated AaguA tttli, iSsS. 
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ccjddsm nothiflg but ^ difference of opinioo—in hSt, something 
ftkin to haticg the sia, but loving the liooer i > 

Any wounds inflided by this or siny other criticism however, 
heve been salved by the warmth of the congiatulationa which pouted 
in with every po$t from a wide circle of friends and acguaiutances. 
Nothing could have bom more Striking testimony to the place 
which Cuezon had already won for himself in public estimation 
than the wide range of those who hastened to express satisfisftion at 
Lord Salisbury's choice. Political supporters and political foes; 
auchoticles on the problems of the Eait both British and foreign; 
the army and navy; letters and art; diplomacy and the chur^— 
all foimd numerous representatives anxious to convey to the 
Viceroy-designate their congratulations and good wishes. Within 
little more than a month from the announcement of his appointment 
he wrote with obvious pride to Mrs. Curzon that the telegrams and 
letters of congratulation which he had received already numbered 
seven hundred and fifty. The tone of the letters from persons promi¬ 
nent in the ranks of his political opponents was In marked and 
pleasant contraA with the captious comments of a se^on of the 
party press, and mult have been particularly gratifying to him. 
Sir H^ry Fowler (afterwards Lord Wolvcrluunpton) wrot^- 
. although 1 may not always have agreed wl^ some aspeSU 
of your policy, none wishes you success more heartily than I do ; 
and he expressed regret that the House of Commons was losing 
** one of its molt brilliant ornaments/' and that Her Majelty's 
Opposition would no longer be confronted with one of its ** ablelt, 
fiure^ and molt courteous antagooilts.”^ Other leading members 
of tiie Opposition in the House of Commons wrote in a glmilaf 
Itraic. Mr. Asquith (afterwards Lord Oxford), while he could not 
help regietting that Mr. Curzon's career in the House of Commons 
was to be interrupted, declared that it was splendid to Amk be ha^ 
beaten the record—and beaten it, “not by the aid of anything 
adventitious, but by brilliant natural gifb developed and applied 
with the molt Itrenuous labour/'* Mr. (afterwards Lord) Haldane, 
M.P., thought that “no more brilliant appointment could have 

cL«tttr £roiD Uf. bfobeder BeO to Mt. Gmoo, dftled Aajuft ijid, il^S. 

•Letter dtKd August ixih, iS^. HUi. 
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been made.”' Mr. John (afterwards Viscount) Motley, M.P,, 
wrote that his good wishes were tinged with a pang of legtet that 
so much free courage and brilliant capacity ** were being with¬ 
drawn ftom the House of Commons ** which so much needs these 
high qualities.*’* Sit Edward Grey, speaking for Her Maje^’s 
Opposidon, asserted that since Mr. Curzon had represented the 
Foreign Oi&ce in the House of Commons there had been no member 
of the Government whose work in the House ** has been mote res* 
pe^d and admired by us ”;9 Sir William Harcourt, M.P., declared 
that, in spite of the din of battle, “ I shall always cherish the recoU 
leftion of your courteous kindness to myself and of our mutual 
friendship, which no differences of opinion have diAurbed **;« and, 
finally, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Courtney Warner, M.P., averred that 
even we Radicals, who wish to find fault with everything Lord 
Salisbury does, will be unanimous in thinking he has made a very 
good appointment this time.”* 

Not less gratifying muit have been the teftlmony of those who 
had been brought Into official conufb with him at the Foreign 
Office-J^“{Having worked with you now for some time,” wrote Sir 
H. Bergne, ” 1 know well your qualifications for your new high 
office, and am well assured that it could fall into no worthier bands.” 
But this was not all—”. . . before you go X mult thank you very 
heartily for your many kindnesses and courteous fonsideradon 
which have made the lalt few years very pleasant for me in my 
office work.” * In the letters from his more indmace friends we get 
glimpses of the lighter and more human side of Mr. Curzon’s 
character, of which the public saw so little. *' And hece is the top 
place of the Empire for you, my dear,” wrote the Hon. A. Lyttelton, 
M.P. ” 1 knew you would get to it, as I wrote once when firit you 
got your foot on to the ladder, and some DryasduA ventured to 
queldon. So here’s co you, old boy, with every blessing for the 
foture and every memory of the palt.” ^ Another of the companions 

>I«R«r dated Au^oft iS$S. 

Atigult nth. xSjS. 

iJM., August ted], iSpl. 

AuguH tjth, iS^S. 

Augoft nth. 1S9S. 

*IM., August t$tb, tS$S. 
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of his ieisiue hours UmcDted the body sodal should hflve to go 
undei for the genenl welfare^ but added hopefiiUj:—Calcutta 
will now be a holiday teson—at any rate, I tni^ it will be for me— 
as your companionship, whethex in its mo$t outrageous ot tnoSt 
subdued moments, cannot be dispensed with for five years, ot 
any^ung like it.’* > From Mr. Wilfred Blunt he received a Jertet In 
which, with a charafrecfdcaUy light and sadric&l couch, the wdtet 
succeeded in congratulating Mr. Canon without in any way retrad- 
ing hia own weli-koown views as to the fr>lly of Empire—chat form 
of Empire, at any rate, involving the dominion of one people over 
another. ** I write to condole with you on the appointment which I 
grieve to think severs your long and meritorious coone^on with 
the Crabbet dub.** In another sense, however, the Ctabbet club 
was to be congratulated—“ As in H*s case I notice that you have no 
single qualiEcation but that of Ctabbet club membership fitting you 
for the high poft you are called on to fill, and the appointment is a 
new tnbate, and the moft conspicuous the club has yet obtained, of 
its inestimable roedts as a nursery of irresponsible Itacesmea/* The 
pith of the letter lay in the tail of its ben^&ion. " I tru$t.. . that 
you may prove the be^ the molt frivolous (even remembering 
Lyttoo), and the of our Viceroys.*’ * 


>L«nerfroai the Boo. Bt*o Quneri*, datel Au^oft t J Ui, itsS. 
*LeRBi dated Atiguft tiib, iS^. 
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?RB?A1UTI0KS POIt DfiPARTUM 
JULY-DECa&TBEK l8^$ 

It wt$ arranged that the Vicerof-designatc should sail before the end 
of the year, and the next four or Eve months were full to orer* 
Eowing. Mr. Curzon had before him five years of absorbing Intereft 
in the discharge of a task for which be had prepared himself with 
remarkable foresight and assiduous care. Surprise had been ex> 
pressed in some quarters at his willingness to interrupt an assured 
career in the House of Commons, even for so daazUng a poft as the 
Viceroyalty of India. Ithadbeen voiced among others by Sit Alfred 
(afterv^rds Lord) Milner, who was himself busily engaged in build* 
ing up a reputation as a great Pro*Consul in South Africa. My 
only doubt was whether you would care to leave the House of 
Commons. I diiok the choice muft have been difficult, ftill, I feel 
quite sure that in the national interest your decision was the right 
ooe.”» Such surprise was, surely, not warranted. It Is hard to 
believe that the Viceroyalty of India had not always been the Mecca 
of his political pilgamage; and looking back over a life full of the 
molt varied interests, all enthuslaltically pursued, at a date. It is 
true, which is perhaps too near to permit of its being viewed in 
Itri^ hiltorical perspective, it is nevertheless di£culr not to see 
in the period of his Viceroyalty the central goal of his ambition and 
the culminating point of his career. 

Whether it was the resemblance of the ftately building erefled by 
Lord Wellesley in Calcutta to the fiunily seat of the Curaons at 
Kedlelton in Derbyshire, or the spirit^ address of Sir James 
•L«n«r dited Aufvlt tbe 1 S 9 S. 
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Stephen to the Eton licenuy Society, telling of ac Bmpite on the 
Continent of Ask *' more populous, more amazing and more bene< 
ficcnt than that of Rome,” that fifSi fimd Mt, Cuizon’s imagination 
and dkeded his gaze ttitwaxd, we haTc it on hia own authority that 
&om these early days onwatds the fudnation, nay, the sacre^ess, 
of India grew upon him until he had come to think that ''it is the 
higher honour that can he placed on any subjeS of the Queen, that 
in any capacity, high ot low, he should devote such energies as he 
may possess to its service.”' That this was no mere oratorical 
flourish called forth by the emotional stress of the moment there is 
ample evidence to show. The extent to which Asia gripped his 
ixaagination and absorbed his energies was eacly apparent from the 
journeys which he projefled and carried out, and from the writings 
for which they prodded the material. It would have been Aill 
clearer had he ever completed the amazing programme which he 
deliberately set before hir^elf for accomplishment. This was no less 
than a serin of volumes covering in its di^erent aspefb—geographi¬ 
cal, hiftotical, etiinologlcal and political—the whole continent of 
Asia. And, wide as was the field covered by the books anally 
issued before his appointment to the Viceroytljy—Persia in the 
Near Eaft, the Russian possessions in Central Asia, Japan, Korea, and 
China in iht Far Bait—it was but a part of that which it had been his 
intention to traverse. Among the works of this comprehensive 
series, begun but never completed, was a volume on the lodism 
Frontier, which was to be a compendium of frontier history, geo¬ 
graphy and ethnology, as well as a reasoned analysis of the principles 
underlying the frontier policy of the Government of India; another 
on the political problems and future of lodo-China; and finally, an 
elaborate work in two volumes on Afgbaniltan. 

Both in private conversation and in bis public speeches and writ¬ 
ings tile place which he assigned to Asia had bea plainly ftated. 
To him the moft wonderful piece of natural and human mechanism 
which the nmeteench century provided was the political evolution 
of the Asian continent which be perceived in progress ; and the 
part played by the difietentnations of the Eait in ^e process—" how 
fat they individually retarded its progress ot conttibuted to the 
(Speech at diaoef g^rea hj Old Etonuoj, Odobet sSch, 1S9S. 
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colledsve thimdei o£ its wheels ”^the most ebsotbrng of problems. 
Aod as he had piobed deeper and deeper into hie sulked the para¬ 
mount position of India In the scheme had been Steadily brought 
home to him. “ As I proceed ... the nue fulcrum of Asiatic domi¬ 
nion seems to me increasingly to lie in Hindustan. The secret of 
the mastery of the world is» If they only knew It, in the possession 
of the British people **;' and a lit^ furdier on in the same volume 

** within her borders may be ftudied every one of the problems 
with which the reA of Asia challenges our concern. But her 
central and commanding position is nowhere better seen d^an 
in the political induence which she exercises over the dc^doies 
of her neighbours far and near; and the extent to which their 
fortunes revolve upon an Indian axis. The Independence of 
Afghanistan, the continued national existence of Persia, the 
maintenance pf Turkish rule at Baghdad ate one and all depen¬ 
dent upon Calcutta. Nay, the radiating drde of her influence 
overlaps the adjoining continents and tflefb alike the fate of the 
Bosphorus and the ^Itlnles of Egypt. Not 1$ the eflefl less 
remarkable if examined on the eaftem side. . . Such and so 
supreme is the position enjoyed in the Asian continent by the 
Empire of the ICalser-l-hind.** * 

No declaration could have been dearer; and no one with any 
knowledge of the writer could doubt, on reading It, where the height 
of his ambition lay. 

Not had he ever been at any pains to hide it from his feends. 
** How well I remember ju$t eight years ago in the House of Com¬ 
mons a tiny dinner,*' wrote Lady Granby—afteiwards Duchess of 
Rutland—on hearing of his appointment. ** And the talk was of 
amblUoQ—G. W. proudly asserting that he had none I And you as 
proudly ^ting that you had a deal—and that India was yout gtea- 
tdt r** A simhai ad^sion was recalled by smother correspondent, 
Sit Edgar Vincent—*‘Do you remember telling me at dinner at 

*'* PtvblesM of tb« Pu BuSt.’* 

PtobJcms of tbe Pu £aft,'’ ptges 20 Aod ii. 
sLcRer dAied AuguA nH, 1S9S. 
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J«ji 5 l four years ago that the Viccroyalty ^pas in your view the fincft 
objed o£ tunbidon and the one mo$t worthy to be sought after ? 
1 diought then that you would surely achieve this ambidon; but 
I did not venture to hope that you would reach the pinnacle before 
turning the comet of forty/* * 

Letters have, indeed, been preserved which not only dispose of all 
possible doubt on the point, but show how passionately his heart 
was set on obtaining the Viceioyalty. As ^ back as April 1897, when 
Lord Elgin’s term of o/fice had ItUl all but two years to run, he had 
confided his ambition and his hopes to Lord Salisbury. A report, 
very likely unauthorised, in an English newspaper the other day 
has tempted me to write to you about something that has long been 
in my mind, and with legatd to which, if I am ptetnacure in dis- 
dosing it to you, I at any rate have not committed a similar indis¬ 
cretion with anybody else.” It might be regarded as presumptuous, 
he continued, that be should himself aspire to the Indian Vice- 
royalty ; but he could at leait claim that be had done what lay within 
his power to qualify himself for the poft, and he was profoundly con¬ 
vinced that a very great work could be done in India by an English 
Viceroy who was young and active and intensely absorbed in his 
work and who would take to India what very few men did take 
there—“ a great love of the country and pride in the Imperial aspeffc 
of ita possession.” He did not deny that he was infiuenced to some 
extent by the fa& that as the eldeft son of a peer he could not in any 
case look forward to a very prolonged career in the House of Com¬ 
mons ; but at the end of a letter of sixteen pages be returned to his 
original plea^*' my Itrongeft impulse is, I can molt honeltly aay, 
not a personal one at all j it it the desire, while one is Itill in the hey 
day of life, to do some Hreouous work in a position of responsibility 
and in a cause for which previous Itudy and training may have 
rendered one in some measure less unfit for the eflbrt.*’^ Lord 
Salisbury had replied that he quite undetitood and sympathised 
with Mr. Curzon’s feelings in the matter, but whether it would be 
in his power to make the appointment was another queltion, to 
which he could not even suggest an answer. ” A year and a half is 

'I^aer dated Aujoft xith, iS$S. 

'Icmrtotoid Saiiabuiy, April iStfa, iSp?. 
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a Joog way off—where ehall we all be then * This was teassurmg, 
in that it seemed to indicate that Lord Sali&buty xras, at any rate, not 
committed to any one else; and a year later he returned to the 
charge. ** It is juft a year ago since 1 was writing to you about 
India; and the contingency that you discussed in your reply, tis. 
of having to make the appointment yourself, seems likely to arise. 
Perhaps, unless you have already made other and wiser arrange' 
ments, you may let me have a word or two with you about it when 
you return.*’» Lord Salisbury replied that the matter had much 
occupied hia thoughts, but that he was not yec in a position to 
speak definitely on the subjeft. When, therefore, on June the 24th 
Mr. Curzon received a letter from the Prime MlniAer, telling him 
that he was about to submit hia name to the Queen, bis satisfaftioo 
knew no bounds. 

Your letter, so cbarafleriitically generous in its terms, is one 
that it has been a great pride to me to receive and one that I 
shall always treasure aa one of my moit valued possessions... 
I have read with great interest the remarkable words of the 
Queen in her letter to you; and I shall not fail to bear in mind 
her vise injunfdona... That I should at my years rtcuve from 
her hand this high po$t of truft which you are tecoounending 
her to confer upon me will lend a diftinddon to the honour 
diat the winning of no other prize in life could give.” * 

Those who knew him heSt always realised, I dunk, that in Asia 
«r^d its proble&a was centered the consuming passion of his life, 
tod underwood the readiness with which he turned his back on the 
lure of a bdlliant Parliamentary careet at home. Some lew of his 
most intimate friends gi^essed, perhaps, how the consummation of 
the othet great passion of his life—his love for Mary Leiter—had 
been postponed, in order that his preparation for a future career in 
India might not be cut short or even interrupted ; and they made no 
mistake in their cAimate of his real ambition. ** You will ^ve many 

'I«ner from Lori Suliabuz;. .April aSda, 1S9?. 

’Letter dated AptiJ iitfc, 189S. 

^Letter to Lori Stlbbutr Juoe iSpS. 
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yeius of life m vhjch year thoughts xnll be diteded backvstds aod 
in which you will fed that what is (no matter what you become) 
cannot quite compare with what has been ^—words which were 
to prove prophetic, for, looHag back over his life a quarter of a 
ceoroty later, he came to the coocluaioa that, if he were to tell the 
caked truth, be had derived far more pleasure in life from taites 
and pursuits which were not cocneft^ with politics than from 
political life itself, with all its glamour and b^ht and fitful rewards, 
save only in so £ar as India was concerned. For before he died he 
expressed a hope chat sooner or later an authoritative accoiut of his 
Indian Adminiftradon, to which, he always declared, he had given 
all that was worth having of his spirit and his strength, might be 
written. It was by his wotk in India in particular that he desired 
to be judged, and it was here that he cherished the hope—should 
history pause to notice him—that he would be held not to have 
laboured in vain. There is a great pathos, surely in these words ^m 
the lips of a dying man, tinged as they are with the regrets of a 
fttong and ambitious personality gazing back down the vifta of 
time, to days which have slid imperceptibly but inexorably into 
the irrevocable limbo of the psft. 

But at the date of which I am now writing these days were ftill 
in the womb of time. They were of the future, and the future was 
calling with beckoning finger to one who thrilled at bet voice. 
The pifhire which we look on as the year 1898 draws cowards its 
dose is that of a rr^an absorbed by the ptosp^ of that which lies 
before him, throwing himself heart and soul into t?ie many matters 
demanding artencion during the rapidly fiitting weeks before depar¬ 
ture—from the preparaden of those resonant phrases which gave to 
his fuewell speech^ so great a diltinAion to the arrangement of his 
private aftuis, and riom the seleftion of his personal Staff to die 
packing of the family plate. I have had a very hard day; Elking- 
ton’s man in. Place dogged and blocked with plate. F. wandering 
about like a forlorn viking; Appleton executiog Internal tumbles 
and displaying nuogled anxiety and ftupidicy.”* 

*I<R8£ £K)b Um Ken. B. Bedexn, M.P.—•fterwdi Lord GtinUsorpe—dsied 
AuguA 1S9S. 

*L«Rex to Mn. Cnaoa, loly jS^S. 
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la the interelU of his health, which had beeo a source of consider- 
able anxiety to his friends, he went in Sepcembe; to Strathpefler, and 
later to Cromer, where Mrs. Curzon and their second daughter, 
who had been bom in Augult, were able to join him. On his way 
north be went to Balmoral, whither he had been bidden on a visit 
to the Queen. In the comparative seclusion of StrathpefTer he was 
able to proceed with his preparations for departure, undisturbed 
by thb constant interruptions inseparable from residence in London. 
He devoted much time and thought to the question of his personal 
Itaif. Lord DuHerin had once said of his private secretary that he 
relieved him of half his labours, enjoyed everybody’s confidence, 
completely dTaced himself and work^ eighteen hours a day. Lord 
Elgin, whom Mr. Curzon consulted, admitted rbat there were 
such men, but added that they were not always co be fiound. Mr. 
Curzon was determined to find one, and the energy and resolution 
with which he prosecuted his search met with t&r meet reward. 
The person whom he sought appeared on the scene unexpedledly, 
but with the happieit results. His engagement was the subject of 
considerable correspondence before the difficulties which Itood in 
the way were finally overcome: but the successful outcome of the 
search was imparted to Mrs. Curzon in a brief and chara^eriltic 
message^*'! wrote to Walter Lawrence’*—at chat time agent to 
the Duke of Bedford—“ asking him to recommend priv. secretary 
like himself, whereupon he offered me the latter commodity.” This 
laconic message did not tell the whole story. Walter Lawrence 
in the firft initance recommended someone else, and it was only when 
Mr. Curzon recurned to the charge, rallying him on his obtirseness 
and remindinghim of a promise made in jeft whu they had met 
in India some years before, chat he approa^ed the Duke on the 
subje£^ and ended by o/foeng his services. 

The more serious matters which engaged his attention were not 
permitted to dim the whimsical sense of humour with which he 
viewed the little comedies which he was always detecting on the 
surfoce of life’s waters. Prom Balmoral he wrote to Mrs. Curzon 
describing his conversations with Queen Vidforia, *'who talked 
incessantly and with great animation about Elgin, Lockhart, War* 
burton, Indian Gvil Service, etc., etc., ” and about the Sudan and 
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Kitchener, news of whose viftory over the Dervishes arrived by 
telegnxn in dae middle of this discussion ; and then» wiri^ obvious 
delight—“ I have had an advertisement sent me of the, * Oiraon ’ 
collar ) copied &om mine and described as all the rage in London 
Qowl”^ A few days later, in a letter from Strathpefler, he is des¬ 
cribing with a puckish pen his entertainment at a neighbouring 
mansion. “ 1 lunched to^y with the H... s at Caltle.... Nice old 
M.P. Elderly wife, whom I had to arm into lunch, where she sat 
next her husband. At lealt three or four grown-up, yellow-halted 
girls. Butler three feet high. Footman whom we would not have 
taken as usher. An appalling meal, atrociously cooked 4 Yorkshire 
pudding like slibs of bread poultice.*’ * 

Among the personal matters which engaged his anxious thought 
were the qucAion of the peerage which Her Majelty desired to 
beAow upon him, and that of a permanant home to which Mrs. 
Curzon could rum when vlrittng England during the period of their 
exile. There were some douto In Mr. Curzon’s mind whether 
objefUons might not be entertained to the title which be wished to 
bmr by the family of which the Earl of Howe, whose second ride 
was Viscount Curzon, was the head. If any such exited they were 
not pressed, and In due course Mr. Curzon, who was anxious that 
the door of the House of Commons should not be closed againft 
him, became a member of the Irish peerage with the ride of Baron 
Curzon of Kedlefton. Lady Curzon was much entertained at ririt 
by her new rank—* Oh I ladyships, I feel like a ship In full sail 
on the high seas of (Bgnity I” The ^ucAion of a residence was like¬ 
wise brought to a successful issue, for in O^ber after negoriarions 
to whidi he devoted much personal attention, he acquired die 
Aately mansion in Carlton House Terrace which was thenceforth 
to be his London home. 

The arrangement of these domeAlc matten was followed by a 
succession of public engagements, and on Odober the aSth, came 
the £rA of the series of fuewell funfdons wifo which his lalt weeks 
in \reie punduated. The gathering was a difringuished 

one of Old Etonians, assembled at di^er at the Cafo Monaco under 

dftted Scpoaibet 4tb, 1S9S. 
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the cbainTiflnsblp of Loid Rosebery^ ui hocoui of thxM fsu&ous sons 
of the old school—Lord Cuizoq of Kedlcitoa, Viceroy-designate of 
India, the Earl of Minto, Go^mor-Oeneral-designate of Canada, 
and the Rev. J. B. C Welldon, Bishop-designate of Calcotta. In 
his reply to the toait of his health, proposed with all the grace and 
wit which placed lotd Rosebery upon so high a plane as an after 
dinner speaker, and in his species on subsequent occasions of a 
sicuJat nature, he made dear the place which India held in his 
estimation, and the part which he had always resolved she should 
play in his own life. He had seen during the pait few weeks his 
acceptance of the Viceroyalty artrlbuted to a variety of causes—to 
personal ambition, to the disappointment of Parliamentary hopes, 
CO failing health. “ Is it permissible, therefore, for me to say In this 
company of old school-fellows and personal friends that... I gladly 
accept it because I love India, its people, its hifcory, its Government, 
the absorbing ayfteties of its civilisation and iu life P* Ten days 
later at a dinner given to him at the Royal Societies’ dub he letumed 
Co the subjefh 2 have said on a previous occasion that I am glad 
to go to India ; and my main reason for being so is the fi^ that 
India has always appeared Co me to be the pivot and centre—I do 
not say the geographical but the political and Imperial centre—of 
the British Empire.” Possessions had been acquired and Colonies 
had been founded by other nadons. But for the experiment upon 
which we were engaged in India no analogies could be quoted, no 
precedents invoked. It is there that we arc doing a work which no 
other people has ever attempted to do before, at^ by the doing of 
which we shall be judged by biltory. There lies the true fulcrum of 
dominion, the real touchftone of our Imperial greatness or failure.” ’ 
It was, indeed, when speaking of India that his oratory soared 
on its loftiest flights. The splendour and myAery in which her pa^ 
lay buried, the baffling complexity of her pyesent problems, the 
resplendent future to which, under the guidLice of Great Britain, 
she was declined to attain—these were the topics which called forth 
his mo$c resonant phrases, his richeA and molt vigorous prose. It 
was then that from the brightly illumined chambers of hJs mind, 
^ere pouted fordi glowing periods burnished by the enthusiasm 
*Sp««ch tt ^ooetit Royal Sodeika* club, Novcsibcs yth, 189B. 
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that buiaed withio, and that the flicker of the flame of inspiration 
as it rose and fell was refleded in the swift and subtle changes that 
played across his countenance. He approached the cremendous 
responsibilities of the truft which had been laid upon Hit n with a 
humility akin to lerercnce, which purged his speech of the self- 
satisfied assurance of which his critics had been so ready to complain. 

“ For afler all—and 1 speak to those if there are any here 
present, who have travelled in the BaSt and have caught the 
fitsdnacion of its my^rious surroundings—the BaA is a Uni¬ 
versity in which the scholar never takes his degree. It is a 
temple wheie the suppliant adores but never catches sight of 
the obje^ of his devotion. It is 1 journey the goal of which 
is always In sight but Is never attained. There v^e are always 
learners, always worshippers, always pilgrims, I r^oice to be 
allowed to take my place In the happy band of Itudents and of 
way^ers who have trodden that path for a hundred years. 
I know that I have everything to leam. I have, perhaps, many 
things to unlearn. But if the te^ of the pupil be application, 
and ^ the teit of the worshipper be &ith, 1 hope chat I may pass 
through the ordeal unscathed/’< 

The round of farewell funfdons bore witness to the prominent 
position which Lord Cucson occupied in academic, political and 
social life. There were dinners at Oaford, a rousing reception and 
the presentation of a piece of plate by his former constituents of 
the Southport division, and an elaborate dinner planned by a large 
number of his personal friends. At this intimate gathering in the 
gilded hall of the Hotel Cecil, a happy reference was made In a poem 
written and recited by George Wyndham, to a gathering eight years 
before at which George Cuiaon himself had been the hoft—the 
dinner parry at the Badielors’ Qub at which the sobriquet of “ the 
So^ '* had firft been accorded to the little coterie of brilliant sodety 
men and women, whose frequent meeting in town and country had 
given rise to ftoties of a mysterious sodecy with esoteric cites 
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Eighe yens ago we sat at yoor table 
We were the gueits and you were the hoSt 
You were young, said the world, but we knew you u^ete able 
To jultify mote than your fdendi dated boaA. 

We knew you would win all wreaths In the end 
And we knew you would ^tUl be the same dear friend 
And that’s what we cared for mofl. 

You xt^ote us some rhymes wherein £dendship and laughter 
Played in a blaae of affe^on and jest. 

Round the name of each one for whom no years thereafter. 
Could blunt the sharp edge of that festival’s zeft. 

So, go in and win I what’s five years but a luftre 
To shine round a name that already shines bright P 
Then come back, and we’ll greet you and go such a * butter,’ 
As never was seen ; no, not even to-night 1 

Come back in five years with you: sheaves of new fame : 
You’ll find your old fnends i and you’ll find them the same 
As now when you gladden their sight.” 

But, perhaps, one of the moit notable of all the farewell funftJona 
was the presentation by the people of Derbyshire, in whose midfl hia 
family hiA been resident for ^e palt eight hundred years, of an 
Address of congratulation and good wishes. He found time to write 
a hurried note describing it to Lady Curzon—** Function a great 
success -^two thousand people. I spoke for twenty minutes very 
hoarse, voice nearly gone from cold. Old Louis XV fan for you, very 
pretty. Address for me. Great enthusiasm.” > This put the seal on 
what Lord Scaisdale had written to him earlier—I begin to realise 
what a splendid position you have deservedly won. Congrats pour 
in from every quarter and the county generally ate as proud of you 
as I, your Fathtt, am, and more I cannot say.” * 

These various gatherings aft rafte d a great deal of atteaclon and 
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Lord CusoQ^s speeches created 1 deep lapressloQ. By ajx ironic 
decree of Pate, in view of what the furure hdd in ftore, he and Lord 
^cdienex Stood prominently together In the limelight. The vidkot 
of Omdunnan and the Vicefoy'desigoate of India were singled out 
as " the molt remarkable and conspicuous figures in public life ^ at 
the time; and the admiiable ftraic in which Lord Cutzon had been 
speaking of his coming duties was commented upon molt favour- 
ably in the press. ” No one can doubt that Lord Cuezon of Kedlelton 
goes out to rule our great Ealtem Dependency fully impressed with 
the gravity of his task and better equipped by previous knowledge to 
grapple with It than many of bis predecessors **and a month later 
wh^ on December the i$th, be bade farewell to the large and 
diltinguished gathering which had assembled on the nation platform 
to see bin^ off, the voice of criticism was finally hushed be^th the 
spontaneous ctpression of goodwill with which the narioo speeded 
its diltinguished tepresenutive on his way. With a gelture as grace¬ 
ful as it was appropriate, Thi Timt/ emphasised Lord Oitaon’s special 
qualifications foe dealing with the problems with which he would be 
faced and, notably, that of the frontier which dominated the situa¬ 
tion. 


** Lord Cutzon will approach It with a very different training 
and from a widely diverse point of view from that In which it is 
usually regarded either by the Itrategic experts or their critics.** 
He would be vigilant but not aggressive. ** It Is no longer the 
bfUUanc young wotei who wanted to hear someone cry 
* Halt I* to the Cossack that now becomes Viceroy of India; 
it is the mature Itatesman who has been fot the House of 
Commons and the nation the mouthpiece of the foreign policy 
of England during the gceatelt crisis in Asia since 18 $ 7.*’ i 
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